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LEABIHG ARTICLES 

I, — The Royal Patrons of the University 
of Halanda 

By iRcv* IB* BlOTstSj .H*ti'*s <1^* A* 

The authors of aav.ieiit ladian history speak at length of the 
famous Buddhist University of Nalanda, mention the six kings 
referred to by Hiuen Tsiang in connection with the university, 
even quote the words themselves of the Chinese pilgrim j but 
they have never tried to identify the founder and the p,itrons 
of that great institution of learning. For there is no doubt that 
the names of those kings as given by Hiuen Tsiang are, at leas% 
partly unknown. 

1. Tiie Fotindeir 

The first four kings mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang are the 
following : — 

Sakraditya. 

JBuddhagupla-raja. 

Tathagatagupia-raja. 

Baiaditya-raja.^ 

The fourth of these kings seems to be the same Baladitya-raja 
spoken of by the Chinese pilgrim in connection with the Hnna 

i Beal, RecordB of the Western Worlds , Up. 16S. 

JL 3 Biies* 


2 UNXVBBSITT OP KAIiAHDA EJ^.OAS; 

King MiWraWa, He is said there to have profoundly 
honoured the law of Buddha, ^ while in the history of Nalanda 
he is sopposed to have entered the scmgha as we shall see later 
on. Now Baladitya-raja, the- defeater of Mihirakula, has already 
been identified with Narasiip.ha Gupta^ one of the later imperial 
Guptas, whose coins bear the title of Baladitya. ^ Hence one 
of the royal patrons of Nalanda is undoubtedly Narasiipha 
Gupta. 

Now the above four kings seem to have succeeded each other 
according to Hiuen Tsiang. This succession is expressly 
mentioned in the case of Buddhagupta and Baladitya. More- 
over Hiuen Tsiang clearly says that Buddhagupta, besides being 
the successor of Sakraditya, was also bis son. Now supposing 
that Tathagatagupta was also the immediate successor of Bud- 
dbagupta, as the author of the Life of Eiuen Tsiang says, ® 
we may present the two following lists, the names of which 
correspond to each other parallelly i— * 

Sakraditya » ... Kum to Gupta I. 

Buddhagupta-raja Skanda Gupta. 

Tathagatagupta-raja ... Pura Gupta. 

Baladitya-raja ... ... Narasiipha Gupta. 

These four identifications may also be confirmed as 
follows j — 

First. Skanda Gupta was the son and successor of Kumara 
Gupta I, ^ just as Buddhagupta-raja is said by Hiuen 
Tsiang to he the son and successor of l^akraditya, Hiuen Tsiang 
does not say that Tathagatagupta-raja was the son of Buddha- 
gnpta*raja. As a matter of fact Pura Gupta was not the son 
of Skanda Gupta, but his brother, ® Hiuen Tsiang does not 
say anything either about the succession between Buddhagupta- 

^ IMS., I, p, 168. ^ 

» Alls®, &*pia Coins, p. I,V Cf. Heras, Ths Final Defeat of MiMrahula, 
12. 

• Hwni Li, life of Siuen Tsiang, p,117. 

* Bhilari inEoripaon of Skaudagopta, Meet, Qupia 'Jnsofiptions, p. SB. 
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raja and Taitagatagopta-raja. Indeed, it seems to be a mere 
comcideBee that modern scholars do not agree as regards 
the soccession of the two kings Standa Gnpta and Pura Gupta; 
though I am inclined to believe that Pura Gupta succeeded 
Sbanda Gupta, or perhaps reigned contemporarily with him 
in another pro?ince of the empire,^ As regards the last two 
kings, Hiuen Tsiang expressly says that Baladitya-raja 
succeeded to the empire after Tathagatagupta-raja, Just as 
Narasimha Gupta succeeded his father Pura Gupta.^ 

Second, Professor Samaddar, in order to calculate the date of 
the foundation of Nalanda, gives twenty-five years of reign on 
an average to the four kings mentioned by Hinen Tsiang.^ 
We know that Baladitya-raja was contemporary of Mihirakula 
whose reign began in 50S.^ Taking also this year as the 
initial year of the reign of Baladitya and following the calcula- 
tion of Professor Samaddar, we reach the year 427 as the initial 
year of Sakraditya^s reign. This date comes very near the 
earliest known date of Kumaragupta I, that is 415-6, of the 
Bilsad inscription,® Accordingly the foundation of Nalanda 
took place round 427. In fact Pa-bien, who passed through 
Nalanda in the early years of the fifth century, did not see the 
university as yet.® 

Third. Hiuen Tsiang does not seem to give the origioal 
names of the Gupta liings, but their titles, or perhaps some 
names taken in a later period. Thus Bdaditya is one of the 
titles of Narasiipha Gupta, we read in his ooins,^ Thus 
Sakraditya also sounds as a title of Kumara Gupta 1. Now 
the latter^s coins bear witness of his having used the title of 
MahendrMitya.® Now Maheiidra is the same as Sakra, two 

t Cf. Hwtii Li, Life of Miuen Tsiang^ p, 117. 

3 BHfcari seal of Kumara Gupta II, U C. 

8 Samaddar, The Glories of Magadha, p. 335 (Second edition). 

« Of. Pafchak, Light on Gupta JSra and MihWakula^ Q, Bhandarhior 
Commemoration p.2l7. 

8 Fleet, Gupia Inscriptions, p. 43. 

8 Giles, Trmels of Fa*hien, p, 49. 

^ Man, Chpia Coins, p. LV. 

8 Ibid., p. xliii. 
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different names of the god India. Hence Sakraditya is the same 
title of Kiimflragupta I referred to in his coins. 

Fonrth. As regards the other two names Buddhagupta-raja 
and Tathagatagiipta-raja both reveal the leanings of these two 
monarohs towards Buddhism. Were Skanda Gupta and Pura 
Gupta so inclined to the Buddhist faith ? History does not 
say anything of the former in connection with Buddhism. 
As regards the latter our infornaation is quite convincing. 
Paiamartha in his life of Vasubandhu, the great Buddhist 
scholar of the fifth century, says that King Vikramaditya 
became the patron of Buddhism through the influence of 
Vasubandhu, and even sent hie wife and his crown prince 
Baladitya to study under him.^ Now this Vikramaditya, father 
of Baladitya, cannot be other than Pura Gupta, one of whose 
coins bears the reverse ^legend ^n-VUrama'fy.^ Hence it 
is not a matter of surprise to see him mentioned under the 
name of Tathagatagupta-raja, by the Chinese pilgrim. 

Through the identifioation of these four kings mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang wc are made aware ithat Kumara Gupta I 
was the founder of the Nalanda University, a fact of great 
importance in ancient Indian history. Let us now examine 
the possibility and probability of such an event. 

The foundation of the university of Nalanda undoubtedly 
took place in a period of glory for the civil power that 
undertook such an enterprise. Now the reigns of Chandra 
Gupta II and Kumara Gupta I (if we prescind of the last 
yeara of the latter) mark the climax of the Gupta power. 
The country was well and peacefully administered, as Pa-hien 
informs ns i literature and art were passing through an epoch 
of uncontroverted renaissance; Kumara Gupta 1 himself had 
defeated his enemies, according to the Gadhwa and Bilsa 
inscriptions, ® and even had performed the asvamedka sacrifice* 

* Takatssn, Study of Paramartha’a Life of V8su-l)an.dhu, /.S.il.B',, 190B, 
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a privilege reserved only to Samndra Gupta and to KumSa 
Gupta I among the Gupta emperors* 

But the foundation of Nalanda by Kumara Gupta I was 
besides probable. He was the sort of a man to commence snob 
a centre of learning. His father Chandra Gupta II Vikra- 
madltya^ is supposed to be the patron of the nine gems of 
Sanskrit literature that flourished at Ujjain, one of whom was 
the great poet Kalidasa.^ His grandfather Samudra Gupta 
was himself a poet and a musician^ as the lyrist type of his 
coins show, ^ and he is said to have put to shame Ka^yapa 
the preceptor of Indra, the lord of the gods^ and Tamburu and 
Narada and others, by his sharp and polished intellect and 
choral skill and musical accomplishments ; and to have 
^^established his title of king of poets by various poetical 
compositions/'^^ Eumara Gupta I seems to have inherited from 
his ancestors this liking for literature and learning. The poet 
Vamanainhis Kmyalahhafa%uiravrtti says that he was ^‘the 
patron of eminent men of letters. Mr. K. B. Patbak sees 
in this phrase an allusion to Vasubandhu.® I do not deny that 
Vasubandhu may be, and even perhaps must be, counted among 
these men of letters patronized by Kumara Gupta I ; but I 
think that the phrase may be more properly applied to all those 
men of letters who established their chairs at Nalanada by the 
service and munificence of Kumara Gupta. Indeed a founder of 
a university may rightly be called patron of men of letters. 

Kumara Gupta I is undoubtedly the founder of the 
university of NaUmla. Now the history of the foundation is, 
prescinding of the legendary portion, narrated by Hiuen Tsiang 
as follows ; — 

A former king of this country named Sakraditya (Kumara 
Gupta I) respected and esteemed the (system of the) one Vehicle, 

* C£. Edgerton, VihraM^s Adventures, I, p. LXVI. 

^ Of, Allen, 0. c., pi. V. 

® Allaliabad inscription of Samndra Gupta, Fleet, o. c. p. 1445, 1. 27, 

^ Cf. Patbak, Qu0a the Matron o/ 
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and honoured very highly the three treasures* Having seleoted 
by augury a lucky spot he built this ^ 

The Chinese pilgrim does not say that Kumara Gupta was 
a Buddhist^ but says only that he respected and esteemed 
the law of Buddha and ** honoured very highly the Buddha^ 
the diarma and the ganglia* In fact he seems to have been 
a Vaisnava^. But such respect and esteem for Buddhism is not 
a stmnge thing in a Hindu monarch. One of his inscriptions 
commemorates the erection of a seated image of Buddha by the 
Bhiksu Buddhamitra.^ 

What was the nahgJtdfdma built by Kumara Gupta I is, I 
think, not difficult to say. The university was, as we shall see 
later on, destroyed several times, and the original buildings of 
Kumara Gupta do not likely exist at all. Yet we may rightly 
guess that this first building occupied the place and surroundings 
of the big central stupa, that enshrines several other stupas 
underneath. That seems to be the holiest place of the whole 
university and is perhaps the lucky spot spoken of by 
Hiuen Tsiang. A mnghdrama seems to have contained several 
buildings, for The Life of Hiuen Tsiang says that the pilgrim 
** went to the college of Baladitya-raja and took up his residence 
in the dwelling of Buddhabhadra having four stories/^ ^ More- 
over we cannot doubt that Kumara Gupta gave some endow- 
ments to the university, as some of the other kings mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang also did after him, so that the students being 
supplied with everything should not require to ask for anything. 
Thus the university could be <^lled from the beginning of its 
existence Nalanda, i.e, charity without intermission/^ ^ As 
a matter of fact I-Tsing records the fact that the lands possessed 
by the university, that contained more than 200 villages, 
had been bestowed upon the institution by kings of many 

^ Beal, o. e*, IL, p. 168. 

» (Mliwa ks<3'iption of Kumam Gupta I, Meet, o. c., p. 41, 1, l. 

* fleet, 0 , c.,p* 47. 

Hwui LI, Life of Eium Tsiang, p. 109. 

* Ct Beni, 0 , c., 11, p. 167 } Hwni Li, o. c, p. IJO, 
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generatioBs/^^ ■ ■ AmOBg these kmg& of many generatioBs^ it «rill 
not be fair to deny a place to the founder of the university, 

%' Skanda 0uipta 

Of this king Hiuen Tsiang says Buddhagupta^raja*,,,,, 
continued to labour at the excellent undertakiiig of his father. 
To the south of this he built another imffkurima, 

Aecordingly Skanda Gupta continued the policy of his father 
towards the university. His patronage was specially shown in 
the fact that he built another san^Mfama to the south of that 
erected by his father. Such enlargement of the university was 
most likely carried out by Skanda Gupta after his victorious 
return from the west where he had crushed the power of the 
Hunas, then for the first time invading the plains of Aryavarta,^ 

S.PuraGiipta 

Pura Gupta is said by Hiuen Tsiang to have vigorously 
practised the former rules (of his ancestors), and he built 
east from this another sanghdrdnm*^^^ These words of the 
Chinese pilgrim point out two facts : first, the building of 
another college east of the one built by bis brother ,* second, 
a more vigorous patronage policy in favour of the university, 
probably by granting privileges and endowments to the Institu- 
tion, We have already mentioned the ^faet of Pura Gupta^s 
great devotion to Vasubandhu, It is not strange therefore that, 
either on his own accord or perhaps influenced by V asubandhu, 
Pura Gupta should favour the institution even more than his 
deceased brother. 

Narasimka Gupta 

Hitherto the famous university had not apparently suffered 
as yet any attack of any enemy. But by this time the Gupta 
Emperors had already lost their paramount sovereignty and had 
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become feudatories of his foreiga:' eoemies,,., the H.,onES'^;v 
latter's liog Miliirakulaj whose capital: seems to have beeo -some- 
where io Mslwa, issued a ■ decree ' during Narasimha ■. Gupta's' 
reigu^ by which he declared his purpose to destroy all the 
{Buddhist} priests through the five Indies, to overthrow the' law 
of Buddha, and leave nothing remaining.''^ ■ . 

Tiie greatest number of Bhik|us undoubtedly "resided in the 
kingdom of Narasimba Gupta, So this king, a fervent disciple 
of Vasubandhu, and wbo is said by the Chinese pilgrim to have 
** profoundly honoured the law of Buddha/^ as soon as news 
of the persecution begun by Mihirakula reached his ears ^^he 
strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay- 
tribute/'^ This was a declaration of war on the part of the 
Gupta sovereign* The Huna king accepted the challenge, 
entered the kingdom of Magadha and pursued Narasimha Gupta 
till the bay of Bengal/ In the course of this campaign 
Mihirakula at the head of his army had to pass very near the 
university of Nalanda, for he fiist undoubtedly marched on 
Pataliputra, and only when he realised that the Gupia sovereign 
bad fled towards the sea then he continued his march till the 
bay of !Bengal This inroad of the Huna army was bound to 
be fatal to the kingdom of Magadha and specially to the 
Buddhist religion then ^protected and patronized by the Gupta 
monarchs. Mihirakula, beyond doubt, in his hatred of Bud- 
dhism destroyed all its buildings that he found in his way, and 
killed all Its priests — cruelties which he was Ishortly afterwards 
to repeat in his exile of Kashmir/ Nalanda University was not 
far from the capital, Pataliputra, and its fame had also reached 
Mihirakula's ears. The buildings of Nalanda were then 

* Ibid, L 

* Of* Rajatmnglttb I, p» W-Sl (fraas. Isy.Onfet)* --r- .. • 
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probably destroyed for the first time,>nd its priests and students 
dispersed and perhaps killed.^ 

But Mihirakula was finally defeated by the Gupta army 
and exiled to Kashmir by the victor.^ After this Narasiipha 
Gupta, the great patron of Buddhism, could not permit that 
such an, important institution of learning should perish. Hiuen 
Tsiang tells us that he built another sahgUrama on the north- 
east side of the one built by his father.* This mhgUrama 
was still called « the college of Baladitya-raja in the time 
of Hiuen Tsiang.^ Moreover ho constructed a great vihara 
300 feet high. “With respect to its magnificence, “ says 
Hiuen Tsiang, « its dimensions, and the statue of Buddha 
placed in it, it resembles the great built under the Bcdhi 

tree. ■’* But besides the building of the sangharama and the 
vihara Nalanda undoubtedly owed to Narasixnha Gupta the 
■ restoration of the whole university after the destruction of the 
Hnna King. The new mngharama mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 
was only an enlargement of the university; but the old 
buildings were partly reconstructed or newly built over the ruins 
of the former ones This has been evidently proved in the 
, course of the excavations. They have shown that some of the 
monasteries and other buildings have been erected on the ruins 
of earlier ones.® Moreover in the time of Har§a-vardhana the 
main hall built by Kumara-Gupta I was still existing, either in 
its primitive form or partially reconstructed ; ^ this shows that 
after the destruction of the university the pristine plot was not 
abandoaed. 

After this work of restoration was done and after the new 
mngharama and mhara were finished, Narasiipha Gnpfa decided 

HorsiS) Wofe o% the JElxcdvafions ut jH^aicLuda its Mistory 
11, isr. S„ p. 215-216. 

2 Beal, 0 . c,, I, p. 169-171. 
s Ibid, II, p. 168. 

^ Hwui Li, O.C., p. 109. 
s Beal, o. c., p, 173-774. 

® 1923-24, p. 70. 

^ 3Bes.J. 
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to 0 soimemorate the event with a great assembly. Hinen 
Tsiafig says that he invited common folk and men of religion 
withoiat distinction/^ The meeting of this assembly was a great 
success 5 10,000 priests flocked to Nalanda from every corner of 
India and even two monks came from far-off China/ 

Narasiipha Gnpta, on seeing the faith of these two foreign 
monks coming to the great celebrations at Nalanda from so 
distant a conntry, ^%as filled with gladness/^ says the biographer 
of Hinen Tsiang/ This gladness seems to have been the effect 
of a great spiritual consolation, for the Chinese pilgrim himself 
says that the king then was affected by a profound faith/^^ 
The result of this faith and gladness was that Narasiipha Gupta 
resigned the crown and entered the mngha as a monk. We 
<mnnot doubt these two facts; Hiuen Tsiang records that ^^he 
gave up his country and became a recluse/^^ while his biographer 
states even more explicitly that he gave up his royal estate 
and became a recluse/^® 

We know of only one episode of the life of Narasimha Gupta 
in the The Chinese pilgrim relates that he (before 

being fully ordained) placed himself as the lowest of the priests, 
but bis heart was always uneasy and ill at rest, formerly (he 
said) I was a king, and the highest among the honourable ; but 
now I have become a recluse, I am degraded to the bottom of 
the priesthood\^^ The poor ex-king, though living within the 
walls of his vikdta^ was still wishing to be the recipient of the 
wordly honours which he had been accustomed to in former days. 
He consequently manifested bis grievance to the superiors of the 
mngha. It was consequently resolved in order to please the 
royal disciple that those monks who had not yet received the 
full orders should be classed not according to the number of 
years they had been lay disciples, but according to their natural 

* B®al, 0 . c., II, p. 1^, 

* Hwui Iii, 0. p. 111. ■ " ' > ’ • 

» BeaJfL c, ' r- . 
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years of life till the time of receiving full ordination. Narasimha 
seems to have beeti pleased with the decision. The only thing 
he could not stand was to be the last of the whole community. 
According to this change in the monastic customs, he had all 
the young monks behind — as he was then an old man— «and his 
ambition was satisfied. *' This sahgharama,'' adds the Chinese 
pilgrim, “ is the only one in which this law exists.”^ 

We do not know whether Narasimha Gupta was finally fully 
ordained. 

5. Knmara Gupta U 

After narrating Narasiqiha’s life in the «fl«iy^»,Hiuen Tsiang 
adds; "The king’s son, called Vajra, came to the throne 
in succession.” According to the Bhitari seal of Knmara 
Gupta II, the latter was the son and successor of Narasiipha 
Gupta 2 Hence Vajra, whose name I cannot satisfactorily 
explain, must be Kumara Gupta II. Narasiqiha, when retiring 
to the iahgha, resigned the crown in his favour. He is said 
to be " possessed of a heart firm in the faith.”s This phrase 
seems to point out his decided Buddhist religion. But his own 
Bhitari seal seems to contradict this statement, for he is 
said to be “ the most dev out worshipper of the Divine One.”* 
This phrase refers sometimes to Vifpu and sometimes to Siva.® 
Buddha himself is called " the Divine One ” in the Mankuwar 
inscription of Kumara Gupta I.® But the Bhitari inscription 
uses this expression apparently in a Vaisnava sense when 
speaking of Chandra Gupta II.’' May we accept two different 
meanings of the same expression in the same inscription ? 

Whatever his religion may be, it is a fact recorded by 
Hiuen Tsiang that " he again built on the west side of the 
^ Banghdfama? 

■ ■■ '■ , 

» Avit., XIX. p. 226, 1. 6-7. 

» Beal, o. c., II, p. 170. 

^ .4^^^., XIX,p.226,1.7, 

» Of, fleet, o. c., p. 38, 40, 41, 44, 51, 64, 123, 217, et<j, 

« Ibid., p. 47. 

^ InA. XIX, f . 226, 1. 3, 
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i. Otler Kings 

A long succession of kings/^'. sajs Hiiien Tsiaagi ^^conti- 
nued the work of building^ nsing all the skill of the sculptor, 
till the whole is traly marvellous to behold#'^^ These Mugs 
are most likely some of the later Gupta kings mentioned in the 
Apshad inscription of Adityasena.^^ ■ 

The appearance of the university after all these mngiammm 
and buildings had been constructed is said to have been truly 
marvellous by the Chinese pilgrim; Indeed his biographer 
writes a fine description of the university, like a birdVeye view, 
which is worth quoting as showing what the university looked 
like during the first half of the seventh century a.b,, after 
all those kings had embellished its monasteries and decorated 
its towers and observatories. Hwui Li^s description is to the 
following effect : — 

The richly adorned towers, and the fairydike tuiTots, like 
pointed hill-tops, are congregated together. The observatories 
seem to be lost in the vapours of the morning, and the upper 
rooms tower above the clouds. Prom the windows one may see 
how the winds and the clouds produce new forms, and above 
the taring eaves the conjunctions of the sun and moon may be 
observed. And then we may add how the deep translucent 
ponds, bear on their surface the blue lotus, intermingled with 
the Kie-ni (Kanaka) flower, of deep red colour, and at intervals 
the Amra groves spread over all, their shade. All the outside 
courte, in which are the priests^ chambers, are of four stages* 
The stages have dragon projections and coloured eaves, the 
pearl-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned 
balustrades, and the roofs covered with tiles that reflect the light 
in a thousand shades, these things add to the beauty of the 
scene/^'^ 

i IhlL TMs plirase we read affeor the allusion to Harsha must refer to thT 
kbgs prior to him; for the Chinese pilgrim himselt was at IValanda during 
Harsha’fi time. Hence he cannot speak of Harsha’^s successors. : 

® fleet, O.C., p. 20d. , ■ , , ; " ' - ' . . . ,X ■ 
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DEring this period oceorred in Magadha several wars^ 
which by the natural havoc consequent on any war, may also 
have been destructive at Nalanda. The above-mentioned 
Apshad inscriplion of Idityasena mentions two defeats inflicted 
on king l^anavarman, the hi*st by one Kumara Gupta (probably 
the same Kumara Gupta II) and the second by Damodara 
Gupta ; while Isanavarman himself had previously defeated the 
Hunas* Then Mahasena Gupta won a victory over Susthivar- 
man.^ The Haraha inserii>tion of Isanavaraman also refers to 
the victories of this monarch over the lord of the Andhxas who 
had thousands of threefold rutting elephants/' over the Sulikas 
who had an army of countless galloping horses/' and over the 
Gaudas living on the seashore,"^ A partial destruction of 
Nalanda caused by these wars ;some of which were evidently 
fought in the territory of Magadha) may well have taken place. 

7. Hai?slia**vardliana 

Vajra, i.e. Kumara Gupta II, seems to be the last king of 
the Gupta family mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in connection 
with the university of Ndanda. Moreover not even other kings 
of the same kingdom of Magadha, but belonging to other 
dynasties, are referred to by the Chinese pilgrim. But he adds 
the name of a king of another kingdom to this list of patrons 
of the university of Nalanda. After having mentioned Vajra 
and his doings, he says : After this a king of Central India/'^ 

This king of Central India, that appears after the extinction 
of the Gupta family before the arrival of Hiuen Tsiang in 
India, cannot be other than Harsa-vardhana of KanauJ. The 
same Hiuen Tsiang refers clearly to him in other two passages 
of his account in connection with the university. That this 
monarch had positive and openly declared leanings towards 
Buddhism is clear from other passages of Hiuen Tsiang's travels. 
When we read for instance Hiuen Tsiang's account of the 
assembly of Kanauj convoked by Har§a for propagating the 


Elrcet, 0. c,, i% 206. 
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dootiiutis o£ Mahayaiia, we cannot doubt that the great emperor 
had accepted in his heart the faith of Buddha.^ 

The first dealings of Harsa with Nalanda seem, so it 
appears, to be connected with a double tragedy of his family. 
His sister Rajyairi had been married to the Maukhari king 
Grahavannan.* This king, some years later, had been 
defeated and killed by king Heva Gupta of Malwa and after 
his death Bajya^ri had been cast into prison by the victor. 
Harfa’s brother, Rajya-vardbana, then the king at Thanesar, 
could not stand this affront on his family, marched against 
Deva Gupta and defeated him.* But it happened just at this 
moment that Sa^anka, king o' Gauda, in Eastern Bengal, 
entered Magadha as a friend of Eajya-vardhana, but in secret 
alliance with the Malwa king. Accordingly Sa^ahka treach- 
erously murdered Eajya-vardbana.^ It was most likely on 
this occasion that he besides destroyed the sacred places of 
Buddhism, as related by Hiuen Tsiang : “Lately ^a^ahka-raja” 
says he, “when he was overthrowing and destroying the law 
of Buddha, forthwith came to the place where that stone 
is for the purpose of destroying the sacred marks (Buddha's 
foot-prints). Having broken it into pieces, it oame whole 
again, and the ornamental figures as before ; then he flung 
it into the river Ganges.”® “In later times,” the same 
Hiuen Tsiang goes on to say, “ ^aiSfiika-raja, being a believer 
in l^resy, slandered the .religion of Buddha and through 
envy destroyed the convents and cut down the Bodhi tree (at 
Buddha Gaya), digging it up to the very springs of the earth j 
but yet he did not get to the bottom of the roots. Then he 
burnt it with fire and sprinkled it with the juice of sugar-cane, 
desiring to destroy them entirely, and not leave a trace of 
it behind.”* Such was Sa^ahka's hatred towards Buddhism. 

» €!f.Iba, 1. 11.217.221. 

* Sartha Charita, p. 1B6. 

• IHd.,p. 173-176. Cf.Mutfflji,ir<M-»aa,p.S3. 

♦ IM4, p, 177-178 } Beal, 0 , ft p.210. 
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Heoee we cannot imagine this king going from the Ganges 
to Gaya and passing so near Nalanda, the greatest centre of 
Buddhism in those days, without leaving there the effects of 
his bigotry. That most likely was a new occasion on which 
the buildings of Nalanda were razed to the ground and its 
inhabitants murdered : or dispersed J 

On hearing of the murder of his brother, Harsa resolved 
at once to march against the treacherous king of Gauda, and 
both the Uarsa Oharita and Hiuen Tsiang agreed as to the 
colossal success of Harsa^s efforts.^ After having driven 
Sa^anba to Bengal we cannot doubt that Harsa, the enthusiastic 
disciple of Mahayana Buddhism, restored the university of 
Nalanda to its pristine grandeur, just as Purnavarma repaired 
the damages caused by ^a^anka at Buddh Gaya® 

But this was not all. Harsa, called by Hiuen Tsiang 

a king of Central India, built to the north of this a great 
sahgldrama/^^ The Chinese pilgrim seems to indicate that 
sanghdTdma built by Har§a was greater than those built 
by other kings in the precincts of the university, for this is the 
only one called great by him, 

Hiuen Tsiang mentions another building due also to the 
devotion and munificence of Harsa. To the south of this,'^ 
says be, is a viMra of brass built by Siladitya-raja/^^ It is 
well known that Siladitya-raja is the name given Har§a by 
the Chinese pilgrim, a title which is also confirmed by numis* 
matics,® This vihdra was still under construction at the time 
of Hiuen Tsiang^s stay at the university. Although it is 
not yet finished, he adds, yet its intended measurement, 
when finished, will be hundred feet/^^ But Hiuen Tsiang^s 

^ Cl. Heras, A Bote on the JBxcamhons of l^alanddf IX.H.S., 

p. 217. 

2 Marsha Chariia, p. 187 j Beal, o.c., I, p* 213. 

e Bejil,o,c., II, p, 1X8, 

4 Ibid., p. 170. 

5 lbid.,p* 174. 

® Mookoxih Smha^ frontispiecei^ 

t Beal,liCi , , V. ; ^ 
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laograplicr, who wrote Somo years later, seaias to have 
received some more information about this building after its 
completion. In fact Hwoi Li^ says that it w^as renowned 
through all countries/' The mhara^ according to Hwni Li's 
information, was not made all of brass, but only covered with 
brass plates/'^ Indeed the appearance of the building was 
magnificent and admirable/' In fact the Hiuayana monks of 
Ortea envied the Mahayana monks of Nalanda so rich and 
gorgeous a building/ 

Moreover in the ‘time of Hiuen Tsiang Harsa had the 
purpose of dedicating an image of Buddha in the hall of the 
monarch who first began the This seems to 

be an allusion to the first sang^^ardma built by Kumara Gupta I. 

Finally Harsa's patronage is also shown by the numerous 
endowments le granted to the university. The king of the 
country/' says Hwui Li, ** respects and honours the priests, 
and has remitted the revenues of about 100 villages for the 
endowment of the convent. Two hundred householders in 
these villages, day by day, contribute several piculs of ordinary 
rice, several hundred catties in weight of butter and milk/' 
The biographer hero draws a consequence that discloses the 
great importance of these endowments of Harsa. Hence the 
students here, being so abundantly supplied, do not require 
to ask for the four requisites (clothing, food, bedding and 
medicine), This is the source of the perfection of their studies, 
to which they have arrived/'^ 

Hiuen Tsiang himself also informs us that when Har§a 
decided to erect an image of Buddha in the Bmgkdfdma of 
Kumara Gupta, he said too : I will feed forty priests of the 

congregation eveiy day to show my gratitude to (ho founder. 

* Hwil Li, 0, c., p, 159. 
s Ibia. 

® Beal, o. c., II, p. 170. By febo words the King Hmen Xsiaog 
evidently refers to the then rnliag king, Harsha, called by the former’s 
Mographer the king of the country/* Hwui Li, p. US. . 

^ HwuiLi,o.c.,p.ll241S, 

® Beal, 0 . c.| II, p. 170, 
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Tliese. endowments : aud grants 'of Harsa were most likely 
confirmed by 'offifinl .dociim.ents adorned with Ids scaL In fuct 
two se.als .of .Harsa have been found in Nalanda in the course of 
the excavations^ All these favours. and donations of the great 
emperor whu’c crowned by the 'construction of a lofty waU 
eiielosing all the 'buildings of the university .2 His intention 
seems tO' have been to defend the institution of any other 
poss.,ible hostile inroad* 

B* Kiaga of otlier Countries . 

The Chinese pilgrim speaking of a brick vi/idra of NaknJa, 
\vhere an image of Tara Bodhisattva was venerated, says as 
follows : — The kings and rainisters and great people of the 
neighbouring countries offer exquisite perfumes and flowers, 
holding gem^covered flags and canopies, whilst instruinents of 
metal and stone resound in turns, mingled with the harmony 
of flutes and harps. These religious assemblies last for seven ! 
days.^'' 3 

Who were these kings of the neighbouring countries in the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang besides the groat Vardhana ? Unfor- 
tunately the Chinese pilgrim does not give any elac for 
ascertaining this doubt. Anyhow six were the main kingdoms 
round Harsak empire: ,the kingdom of the Alaiikharis, the 
kingdom of Gauda in Bengal, the kingdom of Kamarupa in 
Assam, the kingdom of Nepal, the kingdom of the \rklabhis in 
Saurastra and tlie ^kingdom of the Chalukyas in the Deccan. 
Let us examine separately the possibility of the patronage of 
Nalanda by the kings of these countries. 

Tke Maukharu , — Some of the Maukharis may undoubt- 
edly be counted among the patrons of Nalanda. Two of their 
seals have also been found at Nalanda next to the seals of 
Har§a.^ Moreover Purnavarma, whom I consider to be the last 

0.19i7-8 p,44. 

® Beal, 1. c. 

® Beal, 0 . c., 11, p. 174 -175. 

« A. B. E. a, ih 44--5. t. 

^ ^ B Bes. 1, 
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Mankljarij^ seems to ha?6 bad great affectioB for Buddha aud his 
doctrines. Hiiien Tsiang tells ■ us that when hearing of the 
destniction caused to the Bodhi tree bj the faEaticism of 
Purnavarma exclaimed : The sun of wisdom having 

nothing is left but the tree of Buddha, and this they now 
have destroyed ; what source of spiritual life is there now/' 

He then, continues Hiuen Tsiang, cast his body on the 
ground overcome with pity ^ then with tie milk of a thousand 
cows he again bathed the roots of the tree, and in a night it 
once more revived and grew to the height of some 10 feet. 
Fearing lest it should be again cut down, he surrounded it with 
a wall of stone 24 feet high/^ ^ Such a great devotion for the 
law of Buddha surely compelled also Purnavarma to patronize 
the Nalanda University, specially after its destruction by the 
same Sasanka who had uprooted the Bodhi tree. In fact tl^e 
same Hiuen Tsiang mentions a ^^pavilion of six stages^*^ made at 
Nalanda by Purnavarma to enshrine a copper statue of Buddha 
80 feet high/ 

(J) Gau4^ in Bengal . — We have Sten that its king Sasanka 
was a declared enemy of Buddhism* His rektions with 
Nalanda seem to have been purely negative and destructive, 

(c) Kamarupa %n The king of Kamarupa contem- 

porary of Harsa was named Bhaskaravarman, He was a 
Brabmana by caste and by faith/ but he respected and was 
much interested in the law of Buddha. When he came to 
know of the existence of a Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, at 
the Nalanda University he sent him three different messages 
inviting him to his court, till his wish was satisfied/ Later 
on we see him accompanying Harsa*vardhana in the great 
Buddhist assembly of Kanauj, where Mahayana Buddhism 

* 01* AratftiautliftQ, Th^ Kmeri. The Mmithmie tt,nd Bmoam ‘Affei p. Ill, 

I 'c.,p. 118 , ’ ' 

» Ibi4p,m. 

* p.m “ V ■ ' 

* IM4, ■ 
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was propoaaded*^ He must iiadoubtedly be eoimted among 
the patrons of the Nalanda^ Unwersity.,' ; One of his seali^ 
found at Nalanda next to those ol'HaTsa;,' seems to pro’^e the 
same fact/ 

(d) FepaL ' — Hiiiea Tsiang gives some iitformation about 
this oountry and its king : .His name was , Amsiivarman;, the 
founder of the Thakuri dynasty. . He was a' deseendant ol the 
Licchavis, The Climese -pilgrim -refers- to Ids intelleetaal 
abilities and to his religion. .As regards the former he says 
that he was distingaished for his learning and ingenuity. 
He himself had composed a work on ^ sounds ^ ; he esteemed 
learning and respected virtue, and his reputation was spread 
everywhere*’^ As to Ids religion Hiuen Tsiang says as 
follows: His mind is well informed, and he is pure and 

dignified in character. He has a sincere faith in the law of 
Buddha/’*^ In fact one of the inscriptions of this ting, 
published by Pandit Bhagvanbl Indraji, shows on the top the 
wheel of the law, between two deer, that is a symbol of the 
first sermon of Buddha at the Deer Park, Sarnath.^ The 
literary likings of this king and his religious faith make quite 
probable that he himself patronized in some way or other the 
university of Nalanda, specially if we consider that he paid 
homage to Harsa-vardhaua, as the introduction of ^rihar§a 
era clearly shows/ and that he visited Harsa’s kingdom, a fact 
recorded in the VdmMval0 

{e) Vue Falabhu of Saurdsira * — According ta Hiuen Tsiang 
the contemporary Valabhi king was Dhruvapata.'^ He seems to 
be king Siladitya who is also surnamed Dhrubhata or 

Dhruvabhata, i.e. the constant warrior/^^ About his 

Ibid., I, p. *" ™ 

a 1919, p, 302 ; 1920, p. 151, 

» Ibid., II, p. Sli 
4 Ind, Ant,, IX, p. 169. 

Cf. Ind. Ant,, XIX. p. 40-41. 

* Wright, Siisiory of TSepal, p. 18S. 

I Beal, O.C., II, p. 267. 
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religion the (IhinesG pilgrim sap “ Quite reeently he has 

attached liiiwself sincerely to faith in the three ‘ precious ones 
(Boddha, ilhrma and .nngia)/' He moreover describes his 
character and likings as follows ; *‘Heis of a lively and hasty 
dispositioBj his wisdom and statecraft are shallow* He esteems 
virtue and hoaunrs the good he reverences those who are noted 
for their wisJom* The great priests who come from distant 
regions he practically hononrs and respects. ^ This seems 
to give some probability lo his being one of the benefactors 
of NManda University* 

(/) Tie CAaluHi/as of the TJecean, contemporary 
sovereign of the Deccan was Pnlakelin II, the greatest monarch 
of the Chalukyan dynasty. Hiuen Tsiang says that *^his 
beneficent actions are felt over a great distance/^ ^ Neverthe- 
less we are not aware of his leanings towards Buddhism. 
Moreover, himself being an enemy of Harsa, whom he defeated 
near the Narbada/ it is not ])robable that he would favour 
the Nalanda University within the boundaries of his enemy^s 
dominions. 

Besides these sovereigns there were in northern India several 
petty rajas who had acknowledged the sovereignity of Harsa. 
They also perhaps favoured at times the university of Nalanda. 
Hiuen Tsiang says that there were twenty of these kings 
round Harfa at the Charity Assembly he witnessed at Prayaga 
(Allahabad).^ 

0, A Flan of tho University of N alanda 

As a complement of our study about the royal patrons 
of Nalanda, a probable plan of the university at the time 
of Hiuen Tsiang^s visit, and according to the data furnished 

« Ibid, p. 

« Aiiiale iaicriptiioa of Falakesin 11, Mp, Int, VI, p. 10, }, 23, ® 

* Beal, 0 . 0 ., I, p, 218, The king of Kumarapa and fche ValabM king were 
among the t^veaty. Cue of these t^-veaty also was the king of Nepal mentioned 
abo?e. The FGirMatpii VmsmaU reeords bis visit to Prayaga. Cf* Wright, 
MMofp &f Nepal, p, 183. 
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by him, will not, I think, he out of place. Certainly this 
plan cannot be without errors,. The information is not great 
and scattered here and there without giving the distances between 
buildings and buildings, excepting in two or three cases. Any- 
how this' rough sketch will give a general idea of what that 
famous institution was like and will show the munilicence 
of its royal patrons and benefactors. 

1. SanpMrdma m college hnilt by Kumara Gupta I** on 

a lucky spot. (Beal, o. c., p. lllS.) 

2. To the south ot tbisy sany^drSma built by Skanda Gupta. 

(Ibid.) 

3. To the east of this, built by Fara Gupta. 

(Ibid.) 

4. On the north-east side, mnghardma built by Narasiipha 

Gupta. (Ibid). 

5. On the west side of the convent, I understand, of the 

first original monastery, built by Kumara 

Gupta II (p. nO). The Life of Bine% Tetang^ 
p. Ill, disagrees, Hwui Li says only that this 
Banghdfdma was to the north. This uncertainty 
and the fact that he never saw Nalanda causes me 
to prefer Hiuen Tslang^s statement. 

6. To the north of this, great sanglidrdma built by Harsi- 

vardhana (Beal, o. c., p, 170.) The Lije oj Hiuen 
Tsiang^ 1. e., says that this sanghdrama was built 
by the side of the one built by Kumara Gupta II, 

7. On the western side of the mnghmdma^ at no great 

distance, is a vikdra^ (Beal, o, c. p. 172.) 

8. To the south 100 paces or so is a small stupa.^' 

(Ibid.) 

9. On this southern side is a standing figure of 

Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva. (Ibid.) 

10. ^^To the south of this statue is a in which are 

remains of Buddha's hair and nails. (Ibid,, 173.) 

11. "'To the west of this, outside the wall, and, by the side 

of a tank, is a eiupa* (Ibid.) ' 
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12. Tmh (Vide No. IL) 

l»!f. To the sootli-easi about 50 paces^ withia the walls^ 
is an extraordinary tree, about eight or nine feet in 
1^^ which the trunk is twofold. (Ibid.) 

14. Next to the east there, is a great mkara about 200 

feet in height. (Ibid.) In the plan I placed this 
viAam much towards the east ; otherwise there is no 
room for the follov’s^ing vik&fm mrth of this. Accor» 
ding to this armngement, the mhara No. 16, built by 
Narasiipha Gupta, comes in the neighbourhood of the 
Bangharama built by the same monarch, a fact that 
does not look improbable. 

15. After this, to the north 100 paces or so, is a vihdra in 

which is a figure of Avalokiielvara Boddhisattva. 

;y;CibM]/^ 

16. To the north of this viAdTa is a great vikam^ in 
height alKJut SOO feet, whiok waskuilt by Baladifcya* 
raja. *** (Narasiipha Gupta) (Ibid.) 

17. To the north-east of this is a Bimpa. " (Ibid. p. 174.) 

18. To the north-west is a place where tlie four past 

Buddhas sat down/' (Ibid*) 

19. To the south of this is a vikdra of brass built by 

6illditya-r§ja/^ (Harsa-vardhana) (Ibid.) ziccor- 
dingly this vihara built by Harsa is not far from 
the grmi Bangharama 2,ho built by Mm. 

20. Next to the eastward two hundred paces or so, out- 

side the walls, is a figure of Buddha standing 
upright and made of copper. Its height is about 
80 feet. A pavilion of six stages is required to 
cover it.'^ (Ibid.) This is the pavilion built by 
Pur^avarroi. 

21. To the north of this statue two or three li, in 
a miim constructed of brick, is a figure of Tarl 
Bodhisattva. This figure, is of great height iud its 
spiritual appearance very striking/'* (Ibid.) 
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; ;r' gate of fcte wall is a large 
well/^, {Ihiif p,. 175.) , The phrase of. the pilgrim 
seems to show that- this well was close to the gate. 
I had no special . reasoa for ^puttiag it on the east 
side of the same. ' 

/ '2S, High , wall bnilt i-round these edifices by Harp- 
¥ardhana. (Ibid,^ p, 179. J 

. 24. The only gate to enter the premises of the university# 

(Ibid,) Further on Hiuen Tsiang says that this 
gate was southern.'''* {ibid., p. 175.) The following 
quotation discloses ^ the importance of this gate. 

If men of other quarters desire to enter and take 
part in the diseussions, the keeper of the Jgate 
proposes some hard questions } mmy are unable^ to 
answer, and retire. One mast have studied! deeply 
both old and new books before getting admission. 
Those students, therefore.^ who come here as 
strangers, have to show their ability^^by hard 
discussion, those who failed compared with^ those 
who succeed are as seven or eight to ten/ ^ (Ibid,, 
p. in.) 

The precise extension of the area covered by the buildings 
of the university is not said by Hiuen Tsiang, Anyhow 
Hwui hi states that this sa'kffhdmm^ (the whole university) 
is the most remarkable for grandeur and height all over 
India/ He also states that ^Hhe priests belonging to the 
convent, or strangers residing therein always reach to the 
number of 10,000/^ ^ Finally I«Tsing, who travelled through 
India towards the close of the ..same . century, informs us : 
There are eight halls and three hundred apartments in this 
monastery.^*® These scanty data will give some idea of the great 
extension of the university of NalandS. 


^ Hwul Ifl, 0 . c., p. 112. 

® Ibid. 


n.-Eevised Notes on the Braliinm 
Empire* 

. By K. F . Jayaswal, If -A. ) 

!¥.— Eeiriml of Asvamodlia, 

■ Airi^ote^^ hislorj'of the, sacrifice is to be 

fouiid iii the atiaohed to the Maha-Bharata, In 

its Book III/ Fuiure Eidor^ ^ (' Blawhya^fawa^)^ chapter 
I, Vjasa, the. 'historian of the Maha-Bharafa, tells King 
JaiiaiTiejaya that after the Asvamedha by the king no more 
sacrifice of Asvamedha was to be performed in future by the 
: 'Eshatriyas 

twr m' ^5' I 

igfiRjT srrfRisifjfi H 35^ 

The king was distressed to hear this, and with great concern 
requested the historian-sage to say if there was any hope for 
a revival of the sacrifice til. 86-88) : 

H 38. 

Vyasa replies : 

** After Your MaJesty^s sacrifice, .it will be again revived 
by the Brahmanas. When majesty has been removed 
from majesty it must rest again in majesty. There will 
he (in future) an upstait; a Sen an i (Commander of the 
Army), a Ka^yapa Brahmana, who will in Kali Tuffa 
(age) re-establish Asvamedha,^ ^ (39-10), 

^ u 

That the family of the Serani really became an imperial 
dynaity is shown by the next line ; 

In that age one of his family will perforin even the 
sacrifice 

# Coufclimc-d from lY.MB, ' ' 

^ Texfe EM takeii from fcho printed edition of Pinge, Gopal Narajan Press, 
Bombay, 1895. o ^ ^ i 
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... ... (41) j. 

Then follows a deseription of ' the; time after the end of 
the Yuga^^^ that is, of the next or K-ali age.^ This description 
is somewhat similar to the one in the Ynga Ptiriim of the 
Garga-Saiphita relating to the times of the Greek invasion md 
the end of the reign [of the descendant] of Sali^uka (Maiirya) 
and the retirement of the Greeks^ followed ty the Saka invaf^ion. 
The chief feature is the preponderaoee of Buddhism, decay of 
Brahminism, and the rise of non-Kshatriya, greedy rulers ir 

H^rf^fcT : « III. 5. 

: )| III. 9. 

i'm'? : 111.16. 

Like the Yuga Purdm it ends with the description of a great 
famine almost with the same detailst Its so-called future vision 
ends in despair and does not know the Hm. In revival of the 
Gupta times* The description was cocnipoted at a time when 
Buddhism was still the ruling religion, even after the 
7nuUa of the upstart Brahmin ^ienani, and the Buddha was 
still distinguished as the Sahga SudMa (q. 11 L, verse 15), We 
may take its age to be the early Kushan times. 

We can easily recognise in the Brahmin Snidni and the 
founder of a dynasty, the Senani Pushyamitra Siihga. His 
guifu^ given here as Kasyap^i, was evidently forgotten/ 

The important datum we get here is the express statement 
that the Biahmb u^idnt revised the Vedic political rite of 
asrame^ha which had been for centuries given up at.d had 
I become obsolete. It is certain that the Mauryas did not perform 

1 It goes over to the next chapter. 

* it should have been called either Bluiradvfija (tJ.D.OJtS., IV. 259). or 
Tisvainitra, unless Ka^apa has the later significance of a gotra-less 1 -rah min* 
The bnnga was a dvfmvshx,Gyatia or Niyoga-horn (mixture) family of the two 
families mentioned above according to family books. 

Two asvamedhas were also pei formed by a contemporary Brahmin king (Sata- 
vahans) according to the Nanaghat inscription (c£. Cambridge Bistory, p. 318.) 

4 ’8 Ees* J* 
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tills. There is evideiiee, both traditional and inscriptional, 
that the Nandas inclined towards Jainism, 

About the Silnnagas, in the Eip^amimamsd^ Rijasokhara 
says that certain Sanskrit letters were not pronounced in their 
palaces/ which reminds us of the speech of the Vratyas.^ We 
can safely infer that they spoke Prakrit as opposed to orthodox 
Sanskrit. The Puranic description that they were not Kshatriyas 
proper, and their association with Ariats like the Buddha and 
the Mahavira point to the fact that they were of that class of 
non«Vedic Kshatriyas who according to the Sutras had Arkanh 
among them instead of Brahmins.^ This would explain why 
A jayatru n )t being a follower of the Sakya Buddha still claimed 
his ashes, for he was a Kshatriya as the Tathagata, that is, 
they were both Kshatriyas. Evidently the term Vratya 

indicated those who had the tradition of the Jioas and Buddhas 
amongst them even before the sixth century b.c. Buddha and 
Jiaa (§akya Siip.ha and Varddhamaua).'^ 

The SWunagasthus were not, evidently, the people who would 
have performed any horse-sacrifioe, Mr. Cbakravarti classes 
the Saida family in ihe same class. 

As far back historical memory goes the datum of the 
Harivamsa stands confirmed that the Alvamedha had not been 
performed before the Seuant for a long time. It seems to be 
perfectly true that since the time of Janamejaya the rite had 
remained in abeyance. That would indicate that the Vedic 
families of the Madhyade^a dwindled in political significance 
after Janamejaya. About the time of the early life of the 
Buddha we do find them on the point of disappearance. 
Pafichala in her attempt to conquer the kingdom of Kaufembi 

^ Dakb K^ M., p. XXL 

® They call whafe is easy of utterance dilficait to utter/^ Fancliaviiiisa Br. 
XVII. 1, 2. Ci Mifijutoulakalpa, M. Oa^apati Sastri, II, p. lor de|nitf 
linfuistie clumcterktlcs. 

* KeitB, Vedw IndsMi h* 84 S. 

* Cf, ChikfgTarfei, Jain 1921, vol. 21^ 6, 
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disappeared in the; lifetime of Udajana.^ The Knrn land had 
become a kingless country. The Vatsa king depended on the 
strength of his fatIiei>io-law |M.ahasena Pradyola) in the west 
and Ms brotherdn-law (Dariaka). in , the east. The Sdrasena 
dynasty had already gone,. 

, ■ The political and social import: of the Asvamedha is seen 
from the inscription of Samndragopta who emphasises the 
' rewaiof.: As?amedha:'hy:h , After Pushyamitra it again; 

: i»e,; in; the Eiis!mn';times^ fell in: disuse, ifc not only refived 
but kept itp' by: the .Gnptas 'f^ generations. 

' . .. K: :i8,: a.:matter.',of to: get some light oo the Sanga 

■history even' from inch quarter as the Harivaipla, 

We know :finm:.it tbat^^''t^^^ theory originated with the 

irst S nhga ■ , whose descendants however did not repeat it but 
/ performed a 

, : .^/, The fact is gstliered from .the historical plots of tlie dramas in tBe Praiijm- 
yaugandMraya^u, Svapna Vds and Tdpam^Vatsardja (H. K. Kavi, 
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ByM.aMelita,LC.S. 

I propope here to sumiBarise some imporkEt coBcInsions 
wliicli Miioi «Tina Vijayji of the Gojarit Vidyapitha has brought 
forwiu’d ii) a loitg article in Gojarat* In a sectarian quarterly 
Jaina Salufcja SaQisodhaka for Asadha v*8. as a result 
of hk examiBalion of a Jaina romance of the eighth century. 
The work called KnmlayamaJa by Udyolana Suri alias Daks- 
mya-chihna and was written in Prakrit at daoalipnra now in 
Marwad but then included in Gujarat, and completed on the 
14!li d:iy (jliaitra Vadi Saka SaQivat 699, 

It is a miscellaneous work of the type designated as 
and conaifcts of prose and verse in pomelhing like -2^600 lines. 
From the kind of Prakrit which is of the southern i,ype~ 
Mahaiastri, and the use of the saka year as well as from the 
popular name of the writer which k in the original — dahhhina- 
tmih’ (literally in Sanskrit, da ksina-chihua^^but rendered by the 
Sanskrit translator as daksinya-ehima) Udyotana Suri would 
appear to have been a resident of Maharastra or at least lived 
long enough there to use local words of the fcurreut dialect and 
to dtscribe places in the Deccan. One of^^^his, was the 

famous Jaina scholar Harihhadra Suri, vvho according to Jaina 
tradition is reputed to have been the author of some 1,401) te 
1,440 books—smali and big. One of his well-known works, 
perhaps the most popular of the old Jaina romances, is Samarai- 
chcha-haha or Samaraditya-kat ka written mostly in prose and 
in .VIabara§tri Prakrit.^ The story is simp!.-, but according to 
the fashion of the day \s embroidered with a variety of incidents 
to bring out the necessary moral for the pious reader. In the 
town of K?iti pr,iti§thita there was a king by Jhe name of 
Purnachandra, who bad a son called Gunasena by his wife 
Kaumudi. The young prince was by nature full of animal 
spiri^d fun and used to take the very life out of his urfy 
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oompaoion Ag»! larmaa-^-th son of the king’*s purohita, Yajfia- 
claita. Poor / gni^arman, tired hj ceaseless tortore at the hands 
of-iiis royal ftiend^ decided to leave the -world and to. perform 
penance so that he may not, have the, same lot in a future 
existence. He left the city and went to m ascetic and imdt»r 
his directions began the life ot penance and austerity, in 
course of time the young (iunasena who was no^v the kingj 
meets hia former eompanion Agniiamiani now an canchorite^ 
and realising the consequences of his horse-play is sincerely 
repentant, asks him for forgiveness, and invites him to his palace 
for his monthly alms, for the ascetic used to go out but once 
a month to beg and live on what he got in one day for the rcbt 
of the period. The king then returned to his palace and forgot 
all about Agnisarman, so that when the latter went fur alms at 
the end of the month, he had to return with empty hands for 
there w^as noimcly to take notice of a beggar in the midst of 
festivities which were in progress to celebrate the biith of 
a son to the king. The ascetic came back and went on with his 
seconu month of fasting without a break. When the king 
heard of it, he immediately repaired to his erstwhile friend and 
begged for pardon and invited him to break bis fast at the end 
of the month rt his house. But this time too Guuasena^s 
memory played the same trick and the wretched Agnisarmau 
went without . 1ms, This happened four times, and at last the 
ascetic lost his patience and vowed eternal vengeance on the king 
in return, for all the accumulated merit of his austerities. The 
enmity between the two went on for nine existences, at the end 
of whkh Gunasena attained liberation, while Agnisarman sank 
deeper and deeper in the grave he himself had dug for the futile 
purpose of mere spite. This simple tale furnishes Haribhadra 
the framework within which he weaves the main tenets of the 
daina doctrine. 

Udyotana Surf seems to have written his Kuvala^g^-mala 
closely on the model of &amafadtitya*kaiiha by his master. Most 
of the story-literature of the Jaiuas is subsequent to the tenth 
eeaturj, iind^.-'#htn it is considered that there are not even ten 
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giifh worksi at present kaow%, whieh can be confidently ascribed 
to the first milleiiium after Christy the importance of Udyotana 
Suri^s book can easily be gauged. There are but two MSS. 
ejtmt of the Kuvala^a^mdli} differing in some important 
particulars. One of them is .the Jaisalmir MS. ori palm-leaf 
and written on Sunday Phalgnna Vadi 1 SaipTafc 1189 and is 
preserved in the local Bhandar. The other is the paper MS. 
of about the fifteenth century in the Government library at 
Poona. I have designated the two MSS. as J and P respectively 
in the quotations to be given below. 

Udyotana Suri gives at the end of his work detailed and 
extremely important information about his family, teacher, 
time, place and other matters^ which will be briefly noted. 

(0 ’srfe 

q’f tin^ur H * 

«l«asi[WT Wg fa II 

(^) ffWir ift«r wm 'urt*? i 

^ 5fi* }| * 

(») msm sgtarfei it gi T% g^asNmt » 

(‘I) i ^ 

- ?r % ti(?) * 

{^) ^ I ® 

first two veMesMe not in the V. MS, which begins with- ~~ 

* P lias «a follows In place of tin's Ike j 

[aw] ii«i5?!Tf ^ fw«Ti?rfkiTTir^ 

^iwfW «f[w3wk H 

^ P lias as follows s 

m. ns(Tj^ ^ f 

^ Noifmnditj '■> 
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(«) fm ^nrT€if^»n|wT 3rw?wr*ifwwiiit i 

## im W'PqT *1*1^31^11 !l 

(c) TO «r ^T a^ft’?ra«raT5rfe#t^ 

%{¥ «K^ I! 

(’5) Tin»il[ j 

(^®) ^tnrre^gtWt fgmygpt \ ® 

?iw ip[5r^ ftF n^Jif 3rt nsjarmt (s^;^ li ^ 
(tO % ^i? ’Tgrsrijort 1 * 

i[if% wwfTiif^pmf?i?rfJ?^® 
i\R) lift i ^‘' 

( n ) ^fic^f^TniT^^wtqr ! 

^gf sg^awMr II 

(t8) I 

STUrftgltwit ITigW^ “ «E«q[g^at3^ 11 


* P ?rg^fl?q^(f^)^ar#q^®rrT I 

* P lias not got this verse. 

* P has as follows : 

'piirfs^firi 

® P has fts follows : 

5re5r g f% srurgr^^it I 

* J has this Incomplete ; bnt P has the whole : 



»“ Prom P. 


“ Piswraii^ftstr i 
^P-isigmti 
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(^H) 3^ ; l%^f% ^ I 

(u) 3ri#f?rwTfaTC3T| s 

?^scqrt f% wTR^gf^ai af®rT « 

(?«) fgf ^Ts wTtw ’twyn^ I 

?r'Sl5^|iT!iT3rri Tt' ?r°t# ^ ^ ii 

i%^) a'TTtrg^g flrqrtppJTgqrft 

^ 31? 11 

(la) §Tf aw?Tftc?ror<ri^‘a«rifqraTita \ 

(^o) aatIl'C’Jt m i 

firwfawT atff 5Pr3!tTot ’fta as^rn n 
{\\) trf«a{5?aflr«fl^ i 

11^ ^ 

(H^) ?i5t r«5C ^ fare i 

si^aafaT fw anT tyar ff fW^jr^nir h’® 

(5^^) ta^ira^riTra^ ssi tit ? fg^ ? gf | 
tf #3^^ Rr^T m pi# a?? ii“ 

»» This verse was the principal data for fixing the date oC Haribhadra. 
P has;— 

^ VWTWWai sr^ ?fw^ r ^ ^ ^ 

w(v)ljwi?8rft^wvv€3v?^ I 

F hns not got this. 

P hiS ft different line; 

^r<v])is%vftt #%3rTsh sru? i 

■.^*:®:v,P inIsses'O'iil iMs'Word* ' 

Not fonnd in P, 
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(^«) ?:w % i 

?nf|2tT ii“ 

(Ry;) m ^ 3^ jww qrf^ im ^r<3?i i 

?lf^‘ tt'3' ^ II 

iR%) q>#^ wftjgnror ^^^ yraj# l 

iCfgr « 

^ <K ' ■ 

(^'S) iir ^ T t^i ^ BTqrl m ^s^Tfxjr w i 

f% f’JRlT jfT g»Tf^^ f ^sc 11"^ 

It is unnecessary to translate the verses literally. It will 
suffice to give an abstract thereof. 

I. There are but two countries famous on " earthy of whicli 
Uttarapatha is known as the land of the wise. 

£. Through it flows the river Chandbkagd^Chandfabhdga. 

3. On it^ banbs is t^ie celebrated town of Pavvaiyd where 
lived Sri fotafdya^ or (according to P.) Toramdna enjoying the 
sovereignty of the world. 

4. His guru was Eari^aptd who himself was a scion of the 
Gnj)ta family and who too lived there. 

5. Devagupta was the pupil of this master and himself 
a great poet. His pupil wxs Sivaoh indra Ga^^i. 

6. He with a view to pilgrimage came in course of time to 
Bhinnamala. 

7. He had a great pupil, Yaksadatta Gani, whose fame spread 
throughout the three worlds. 

8. He had several capable disciples who beautified the 
Gflrjara-desa by constructing many temples. 

9. ilmong them were Naga, Vinda, Manimada, Huggs, 
Agnilarma and Vadesara — the chief disciples ; 

10. Of whom Vadesara built a beauteful Jaiaa temfde in 
the town of Jgdmpappa, 

II. His pupil was Tattvacharya. 

13. His pupil was the author of Kuvalayamali., known by 
the sobriquet of PaiMina^indAa ; 

®*J?0t fcaail ia p. 

5 SB«fcJ. 
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1446* Whom gurns ata.Acharya iFirMadm like tbe 
veritable Kdpa-faru and who tanght him the Siddhaiitas ; 
and llfifMaiffi !b Ynkti-laska who spread the truth by writing 

,£many'^'WOfks*' ; 

I6« The reigning king was the K§atriya Udyotana famous 
in the Mahidnvira. 

17* His son was Sampraii also known as Vadesara, whose son 
was Udyotana^ the author of this workf 

18 — 20, He finished this work on the fourteenth day of 
Cbaiira Y'adi ;in^ Eifabha Jina constructed by 

Virabhadra in the town of JdMUpura full of sydvaJis and 
beautiful Jaina temples. 

' ■ . . iri¥afsa«raja was the 

24. This has been written by Acharya Udyotana, the scion 
of Cliandra^khla ; 

26* And finished in the afternoon of the last but one day 
required to finish seven hundred years of the ^aka area. 

The mention of the king Toraraya is especially interesting, 
for there can be hardly any doubt about the identity of this name 
wnth the celebrated Huna monarch Toramana, who shook the 
Gupta empire to its very foundations Mid extended his sway as 
far as Malwa (circa 499—610 a.d.}. While we know that 
Sakai— modern Sialkot in the Punjab — was the capital of his 
famous son Mihirakula, we have been hitherto totally ignorant 
of the headquarters of Toramana himself. Now we know it 
to have been Pavvaiya on the banks of the Chenah— the Chandra- 
bhaga. This is the or of Hiuen Tsang; 

but what its modern equivalent is, must be left to future 
investigation. What is however' of eepecis! interest is the state- 
ment that Toramana or 'Toraraya had a guru by the name 
Harigupta who was himself a scion of the family of the 
imperial Guptas. The writer of the Kuvalaya-mala has f arfci« 
cukrly noted the family as a mark of distinction, and though 
he does not specifically state it, the inference from the verses 
that follow, is that Harigupta was a Jaiua* Is it possible then 
that the fiery Huna paid homage. to a Jaina preceptor and 
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a descendant of the very Gnplas whom he had so completely 
humbled ? If the reference to Harigrupta’s lineage were to 
some more common stock than that of the royal house of the 
Gup( as, there would have been no point in mentioning it. On 
the other hand if we accept the somewhat bold conclusion that 
Torarai was the disciple of a mild Jaina of the defeated Gupta 
family, we must also admit that there was at least one among 
the Guptas, the worshippers of Visnu, who had renounced the 
ancestral faith in favour of the austere cult of Mahflvira. 
The author of the Kuvalya-malS refers in verse five, quoted 
above, to one Devagupta who was a great poet — Malta Kai 
and a disciple of Harigupta. The Toona manuscript lealls him 

versed in 

many arts, learaed in the Siddhantas and an acoompliskd 
poet. In the introdin tion to Kuvalaya-mala is mentioned one 
Devagopta Ei>i — the rojal house 
of the Guptas, and the author of Tripurusa ckanta* There 
can be no doubt that Devsgiipta Mahekavi and Devagupta 
Eajarsi of the Gupta family are the one and same individual — 
the disciple of .Harigupta, Now the question arises, who was 
this rojal sage ? Cunningham found in 1S94} at Ahichchhatra 
a copper coin with the inscription and the 

well-known Jaina symbd of a Kalasa with a flower on the 
reverse* This symbol survives among the Jains even at present 
as the pot and flower, which occur as the auspicious marks on 
every festive invitation-letter. It is to be noted that the 
usual Gupta symbol on the coins is an image of the bull, a horse, 
Lak^mi or a warrior with a bow usually according to the cult 
of the reigning sovereign. The marks of the Kalam and 
flower would be appropriate if Devagupta were a Jaina r Prom 
the epigraphical evidence of the coin this Devagupta Maharaja 
has been assigned to the end of the fifth and the beginning of 
the sixth century. This tallies with the age of the Devagupta 
mentioned, by Udyotana Suri, and styled by him as the royal 
sage—RaJarsi^ the pupil of Harigupta and contemporary of 
ToTariya* 
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It is iifiticeatif that fiven in this earlj (period Bhinnamal 
or Shrimal—the original capital of old Gujarat— should have 
been famous as a place of Jaina pilgrimage, where Devagupta’s 
pupil Shivachandra Gani had repaired, Kuvalaya-mala notes 
that Shivachandra's pupil had beautified Gujrat by constructing 
many Jaina shrines. In other words, Jainism had made 
considerable progress in western India some time prior to its 
fight with Shaivism in the south and its virtual expulsion in 
the ninth century from the ancient Dakshiuapatha. In the 
tenth gatha the city of Sgasavappa=:A,kasavapra is mentioned, 

which may correspond to IT odern Vadanagar— the old Ananda- 

pura, for Aka^avapra means one which has the sky for the 
walls, i.e. an unfortified town. Anandapura got a wall around 
only in 1157 a.d. during the reign of Kumarapala. 

In verses 18 to 20 Udyotana mentions Jabalipura as the 
place where] he composed hie work. This town Is even now 
the headquarters of a district in the Jodhpur state and 
is well known as one of the important centres during the days 
of the Chalnkya kings of Anhilwad-Patan. Udyotana says 
that when he composed his book, Vatsaraja was the reigning 
monarch. He is called the elephant among men — 
and tbe vanquisher of enemy-warriors 
and is most probably the well-known ruler of the Pratihara 
dynasty, who beginning his life in ancient Gujarat extended 
his sway over tbe empire of Fananj. The oldest record about 
him is five years later than the date of the Kuvalaya-mala and 
is by Jainasena Acharya — the author of Jaina Harimmsha- 
furSiia, dated 705 ^aka era. It runs as follows 

“ In Saka year 705 when Indrayudha reigned in the north, 

^ri Valla Wm hob of ^r! Irjfnawas ihe'lrnler m the south aod 
AmntiT&jB. in the Fa tsar Ufa in .the we&t aiul Jajmmilm 
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in the regions of the Saurjas," The greatness of Vatsaraja i.-? 
further attested by an inscription of the time of Mihirabhoja — 
the great-grandson of Vatsaraja himself.** Here he is described 
as having forcibly seized the sovereignty from the.'. famous 
Jihandi family, which may be the Varma dynasty of Kananj.*® 
It would appear that Bhinatnal had already been given up in 
favour of J abalipura as the royal capital after the attacks of th® 
Arabs in the time of Nagabhata. Jabalipura or Jhalor retained 
this position as the principal place in Marwad for about 600 
years till, it was sacked by Allaudin Khilji in 1311 a d. 

To eumraarise the information given by Kavalaya-niala : 

1. Udyofana Suri, who was a K?atriya, wrote it’ in Jabali- 
pura during the reign of Vatsaraja— ’the Pratihara king, which 
was already the capital in place of Bhinuamala. 

2. Udyotana was the pupil of the famous Har'lhadra. 

3. Torarai or Toramapa was the sovereign of Uttarapatha and 
his capital was at Pavvaiya on the Chenab or the Chandrabhaga. 

4. This Torarai who is undoubtedly the Huna king known 
to history as Toramana acknowledged as his spiritual preceptor 
Harigupta — a scion of the Gupta — probably the royal Gupta 
family. 

5. Harigupta's pupil was another Gupta — Devagupta, 
who may be the Gupta king defeated by Rajyavardhana, the 
brother of Harsa of Kanauj. Devagupta may have become 

at; • 

mi ^ to— 

Againgii tliis view see Ojha^s E ajputa>^s ho. lUhaSf p. 160 « p* ISO# 
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ao aBchoriteaffier his: defeat 'and is p^obaHj the king whose 
coin was discoTerad by CunniEgbam in 1894. 

8, Both Harigap'ta and Bevagnpta were Jains I and though 
Torafai may not have; been a Jaina Hmselfi there can be no 
■dQuM that 'he must. ha?e'' been considerably inflaenced by his 
;,Jaiaa Oura*'., . , ■ ■ . . 

7t Jainism had made great .strides in Western ,1^ by the 
eighth centorjj for by that time'-Bhknatn.ala was' already kno'wn.: 
'aS'the 'centrt'of .Jaiaa |)ilgrm 



IV.— Accdiiat of the First Sayyad Kiag 

ofBelhi 

By Eamal Krlsima Basil, J., College Blagalpiir 

Khizr Khaa is the first of the four kings constituting the 
Sayyad house which is ?erily regarded as the fourth dynasty of 
the kings of Delhi. His tenure of power for about seven years ^ 
is one ^unbroken and dreary chain of military campaigns and 
punitive expeditions undertaken against the vassal chiefs or the 
independent rulers^ partly Muslims and mostly Hindus;, whose 
states encircled the reduced boundaries of the old Pathan 
kingdom. The invasion of the famous conqueror Tamerlane;, 
denominated the Scourge of €rod, gave a} shattering blow to 
the reigning house in particular and the political state of the 
country in general^ affording ample opportunity to the ambitious 
and the greedy to make a bid for the throne and present an 
animated opposition to the ruling authority. 

Comprising a few incidents of note^ Khizr^s rule consisted 
mainly in a never-ceasing conflict to retain some sort of autho- 
rity over the small territory still attached to the kingdom of 
Delhi. There had been of late in that disturbed period a 
recrudescence of the Hindus who fished in troubled waters and 
setj at naught the central power. So long as there was the 
compelling force to exact revenue, the refractory Hindu chiefs 
kept their fealty, but, following the wake of the returning army 
they withheld tribute, and shook off the yoke of the Muslims, 
Wishing to profit by the general anarchy, the people of Mewat 
wavered in their allegiance. The repeated insurrections of 
Tughan, the chief of the Turkbachas in Sirhind, gave the Sultan 
neither any rest nor any peace of mind. The ’annual campaigns 
against the^powerful Hindu states, such as Katehr (Rohilkhund) 
Mewat, Etawah, Chandawar and Bayana,^ fully engaged the 
attention of the king and^kept him ever on the alert, 

1 Prom loth BaVni‘l-aiiwal 817 fi, corresponding to 6tii .Tun© IMi to 
X7tli Jamadiu-l-anwal 824 H or May 11421 . 

^ In Btaratpnr tate> Bajpntana. 
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A great and wise king, kind and true to his word, Khizr was 
beloved by his subjects great and small. Like a true Sayyad, 
be ever refrained from indulging in wanton bloodshed and 
undertook oampaigns only when’ they called for immediate 
action and were of abrolute necessity. Hard put to it to hold 
his own against the misoreantsj Khizr got no spare time to try 
his hand at the solution of civic problem, or the reform of the 
constitution. 


Native historiar.s trace the family of Khizr to that of the 
Prophet of Arabia, and they accordingly style him and his 
successors Sadat, which is the plural of myyad, meaning the chief 
of the family of Mnhan.mad. ^ hat the nature of consanguinity 
of^ Khizr to the Prophet's family was, Yahiyd, the author of 
TarikH-Mubdrahhdhi, does not tell us. lielying on the reported 
evidence of Jalalu-d-din Bokhary, the head of the Sajyads, in 
favour of Khizt’s pretensionjto the honour of his being a member 
of the Prophet’s family, Yabiyg calls him a Sayyad. 

It is interesting to notice how the aforesaid author, like the 
other native chroniclers, give no title of Bddihdh or Sulim to 
Khizr. To compensate for this apparrmt absence of any regal 
title, some curious appellations were called into requisition. Thus, 
the expression Mamadd-a’ald, signifying » the exalted throne ’’ 
has been invariably made use of so long Khizr did not ascend 
the throne; but after his accession the title undergoes an 
alteration to Bayat-i-dld meaning “ exalted standard. " Nizam- 
uddin /.hmed, the author of TahdUt-i- Akbari, and AI Badoni of 
MmiMab-til-Hawatikh, prefer the designations of Bdydt-i-a’ald 
and Mattiad-i-a’ald lesfpectively. This ]- revalance of unanimitv 
the Indian historians in depn-ying Khizr of the usual 
onori cs assigned to rulers, give a strong and irrefutable 
support to the proposition that, he made no pretension to be more 
^ asQ a eputy of Timur with whom he had not imprudently oast 

alleged that, Khizr gave out in 
public that he held the government for Timur. The'eoins were 
struck and the khutba read in, the name of the " noble Tapt« • » 

a tei whose death, tie name of his successor Shah fiukh was^^- 
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and to tlie latter, oecasional tritata was despatolied at liii capital , 
Samarkand. Further, the supposition, that Kliizr deprived ;' 
himself of the oommoo nomendature befitting an independent ■ 
ruler on the ground that this meas'ure would disarm the Jealousy ' 
which the nobles of the late.,' government would have felt; 
towards him, and that it would being them to submission ' 
instead of preventing them from submitting to his authority, 
may not be entirely without any foundation. 

Ihe march of events illustrating the chequered career of the 
pioneer of the Sayjad house, from the gubernatorial office at 
Multan whb'h had been conferred upon him by Sultan Firozshah 
Tughlakj till his accession to the throne of Delhi, have been 
traced in the last issue of the J.J?, 9.5.5. The present isme 
which deals mainly with the incidents of his reign as a subordi- 
nate Sultan of Delhi, is based entirely on the test of Tdrikli-i- 
Mubatakshahi^ a Persian work of YaLiyd. 

Khizr Khan was the son of Maliku-sh Shark Malik Sulai- 
F. 211* man, who ^vas adopted in childhood 

Baudagi raiyat-i- brought up by Malik Nasiru-! Mnlk 
Marddn Daulut. ^ The ehrouiclers 
opine ^ that, he was the sou of a Sayyad. 
(Once) when refreshment was served 
before Bnndagi Makhdum^ the chief and the origin of the 
Sayyads, Jalal-ul-Huqo-sh Sharau-d-din Bokhari — May God 
be pleased with him ! in the house of Malik Mardao, Malik 
Suiaiman was oidered ^by his adoptive father) to wash the hands 
of the guest. The latter said that, he (Malik Sulaira^ii) was 

^ The page reference in tte margin indicate the pages of the MS, 

^ Service of the exalted (or imperial Btamdards). 

3 Let the blessing of God be on his tomb, 

« Properly pnfcthe sentence would stand thns;— 

— ^ 

The absence of AS before in the MS. makes Khiar Khan to be the 
adopted son ef K isirnd Mulk, an evident error in view of the fact that, the 
Mtialim historians such ai Ki2amn-d-dln Ahmed, Badanni, and Ferishta make 
Miiik Snlaimaa the adoi^ed son of Kasirn-1 Mnlk. 

* Here the MS. is unintelligible owing to its being eaten by inseets. 


aala,' Khizr Khau, 
tab sarahn, ° Ms 
lineage and eba- 
raoter 
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n Sayyadj and (as stioh) was 'mfifc for such a work as thafct 
Tlius^ whoii Bandagi MakMum^ the head of the Sayyads^ bore 
testimony ^to Sulaiman^s being a Sa^^ad^ there remaiBed no doubt 
about liis pedigree* Another proof of his being a ^ayyad is^ 
that he was generous, brave, kind^ humble, and true to his 
ru’omise ; these are all the virtues which were conspieuous in 
Hemt MmtaM {the Prophet) --“With Him be peace ! and were- 
manifest in him. 

To sum up, on the death of Malik Mardan Daulat, the 
fief of U ultan devolved upon Malik 
giwlF under Malik Shaikh, his son, and soon after the 
Mardan, Malik ^a^fter's demise, to Malik Sulaiman, who 
Skaikiii l kis son, also expiring in a short time, the country 
S a I a i in a n and along with its dependencies and suburbs 
p fell upon Bandagi Bagai*%-a^ aid from 

Sultan Firo 2 Shah. God the Almighty 
had selected him (Khizr) for great work and his stateliness 
waxed from day to day. The incidents of his campaigns and 
successes before he completed the subjugation of ddr-uUmuU 
Delhi, by the Grace of the All-powerful God, have been 
previously related. 

On the loth Rabiu4 auwal, 817 H. {4th June 1441 a.d*) 
Elkkir's entry into Rdyat-i-a^ala made an entry in to the fort 
Siri. Allowances to of Siri and his army encamped in the 
rttlned inkabitants palace of Suhan Mahmud. The inhabi- 

offices and fiefs on 

Amirs of events had become ruined and 

P* 212 indigent, were rewarded with gifts, 

pensions and proper allowances. The fortune of KMzr gave 
them rest. Malikn-sh Shark Malik Tuhfa obtained the 
designation of Taju-I Mulk and the vizirate. Sayjad 

^ 3ayyad ^aKm was tbe chief of the fraternity hnown as the Sayyad family 
of Parha, whose ancestors seem to have settled in Muzaffarnagar in the Meerut 
Bivisioii of U. P. In course of time they became daring' military leaders and helped 
the emperors on all services of danger. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries they shouldered their way to great emience and filled many important 
officers about the court. 
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the chief of the Bayyads, received the i£ia'’ (fief) and sh'M 
(district) of Saharan pur^. All the affairs (of the state) wei*eset 
in order. Malik 'Abdur Eahim, adopted son of late Alalik 
Sulaimfin. got the title of 'Alau-1 Mulk and the Ma" and sh'H 
of Multan and Fathpur.^ Malik Sarup® became the governor 
of the city^ and the vicegerent. MaliL K,liaiiu-d-dia Khaui 
was appointed the muster-master.® Malik Kfilu keeper of the 
elephants® and Malik Daud the secretary." The district in the 
I)oab 8 was entrusted to Ikhtiyar Khan. The slaves of the 
ci-devant Sultan were confirmed in the pergannahSi villages 
and the fiefs which they enjoyed in the late reign. They were 
de.spatehed to their the affairs of the state were 
set to rights. 

In 817 H. (1414 a,d.) Maliku-sh-shark Taju-1 Miilk® was 


Tajn-1 Mulk 
ravages Katehr 
(first expedition); 
submission of its 
ruler Rai Har Sing 
P. 213 


sent off with an army to Hindustan/® 
while I Khizr himself remained in Delhi, 
The former crossed the river Jaun and 
reached Ahar^^ ; (then) having forded 
the Ganges he went tn Katehr/® plundered 


^ Saharanpur , a 'district in the Meerut Division of the United Provinces, 
lying between £9® 84' and 30® 24' N. and 77® V and 78® 12' E., furms the 
northerly portion of the Dcab or alluvial plain betiween the Ganges and Jumna. 

* Eatchpur, in Multan district, Punjab j fifty miles south-east of Multan. 
Lat. 29® 4' long. 72® 10'. 

a In Elliot IV. Malik Sarwar. 

* Si.3a..5i 

^ The name Doab, meaning ^‘two rivers, is commonly applied to the laud 
between the confluence of any two rivers, but especially to the tract between 
the Ganges and the Jumna in the United Provinces, extending from the 
Siwaliks (a rsn^e of hills in Northern India, running parallel to the Himalayas 
for about 200 miles from tbe^^Bejis to the Ganges) to the junction of the two 
river# at Allahabad, -'■■■. , 

® According to Badauni Taju-l MulkFs former name was Malik Naho| but 
according to Perishta Ms name was Malik Tubfa. 

The name implies the place of the Hindus” ; it has been applied 
to a vaguely "defined area. In Muhammadan histories the term is used for that 
area which comprises the east of the Punjab and Eajputaua and the greater part 
of the United Provinces. 

In the Bulandshahr district ; between Bulandshah? and Moradabad : 
lat,28®27', long. 78® 18" 

Identified with the present province! of KoMlkhaLd. See Elliot IV. 49 
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and devastated the territory of the infidels. Bai Har Sing 

fled to the mountains of AnwSIa^ and feeling himself distressed 

at the advent of the Muhammadans, he paid them taxes, tribute 

and money.* Mahdbat Khdn, the amir of Badayuo,* also 

had iin interview with Malik Taju-l Mnik, Thence pursuing 

the'oourse of (the river) Itahab, he came to the ford Sargdawar* 

and crossed the Ganges ; brought to book the infidels of 

Khorah® and Kampil® and proceeded to Parham’’ via Sakhit.® 

Hasan Khin emr of Rapri* and Malik Hamza his brother, 

joined Malik Taju-l Mulk. Rai Sabir “ did homage to him; the 

infidels of (J w£lior, Seoi f and Chandawar’^' 
Snlmiissioii of , 

OwaUor, Seori taxes and tribute and put their 

and Oliandawar. beads under the yoke of obedience. He 
O ec up a t i on of (Taju*l Mulk) wrested Jaleswar^^ from 
Jaleswar unbelievers of Chandawar, handed it 

over to the Mnsalmans, who formerly owned it and placed bis 
own offioiak there. Prom that place he took the course of the 
black river^^ and inflicting penalty on the infidels of Etawah 
returned to Delhi. 

» The MS. has H is a copyist error for «y . Elliot (47) 

has THOcmtams of Anwaia.*^ IdentiCed with Aonla, Aonnlah or Aoalaganj, 
a tows ia Bareilly district. Eat. ^28** 16^ 25", long. 79® 12' 25", 

s Badann District, soiUh-wesfcera district of the Bareilly divisioa, United 

’ ffOTinees. ■■ ■ ■ . ■■ 

* In Elliot. IV. 47, Sarg-dwari : Badaoni (p. 275) located in 

Farrnkhabad district. ■ , ' , 

» : In Elliot Khur ; identified with modern Siiamsabad in the Earrnkha- 

bad district in IJ. P.j 18 m. north-west of Fategarh town. Badaoni, p. 276, says:— 

« In Elliot, Kambiif in Badaoni, ibid, Kampil is in Farrnkliabad 
district, lat 27® 87^ long. 79® 1'. 

^ la Elliot, Badham. in Badaoni 

® Ibid, Siikfna j In Badaoni between Kampila and Eapri, 12 m. sonth- 
Eteb town. 

» In Mainpuri district (in Agra division) situated on tho left bank of 
Jamnna, about 44 m, south-west of Mainpuri. 

In B&datmi, 276- 

** Situated on the Jamuna, a few miles below Agra. 

m. east of Muttra : in Etah district, lat. 27® 28^ long. 78® 20 ' 30". 

^®Eefers to aV ad{^ a tributary of the Ganges— the chief river in th^ 

district of Etah in Agra division. £dh‘ I^adi is a corruption of Edlindi, 
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€r:0wn -Jpri nee 
Mubarak bestaw- 
eii witb Flroiilliir, 
Slrblnd, 6te 

P.214 


In 818 H* (1415 A.B )' KKkr Kh^a con f erred upon his 
illosttioas- soKj Malikn-sh Shark Malik' 
Mabafafe; proper aathority^ (ia addition:: 
to) the districts of Firozpur/ Sirhioi 
and all the of Bairam KhaUi the 

deceased, (Further) he put hiiu ia 
command of all the western countries^ 
and appointed Malik Sadhu l*J^dira nmi or deputy of Shahzada 
Mua^azam, After the affairs of the country had been put into 
ordor^ the Prince returned with Malik Sadhu Nadira, Zirak 
Khan, amir of Samana* and the other amirs and maUks^ to 
Delhi in the month of Zil hijjah. 

In 819 H, (1416 A.n.) E^jit-i-a^aM dispatched Taja-l 
Mulk with a large force to Bay Ana and 
Gwalior. On his reaching the confines 
of BayAna, Malik Eariinu~l Mulk, 
brother of Shams Khan Auhdi, came to 
wait on him. Prom thence he continued 
his way to Gwalior which he sacked, and having exacted money 
and servitude from (the Eax of) Gwalior and the other rats he 
crossed the Jamuna opposite ChandawAiv and wended his way to 
Kampila and Pattiali.^ Kai Bar Sing the lord of Katehr, 
swore fealty 5 so after realising money 
SubBsisslonof Bar and subjection Taju4 Mulk went back 
Siugof Katebr to Delhi. Malik "Sadhu NAdar^ who had 
been ordered to Sirhind^ as the agent of 
Prince Mua'azam (Mubarak) was assassinated in Jamadia-l 
auwalbysome of the TurkbachAs of the family of Bairam 


Tajn-l Mulk to 
Bayana, Gwalior, 
Kampila and. 
Fattiali 


1 Firotpur or Feroxepora 5 a district io the JuUundur division of the Fanjab 
s In Fatfala State, Punjab, situated 85 cmam on the west of Uelbi. 

8 In Badaani, SS 6 . 5 la Etab district, situated in lat, 27" 41', long, 

79® 4^ - 44 Jn* nortb-west of Fategarb. 

8 iWisbta. p. 500, calls him MulUk Ladho, 

8 Tract in tbe Punjab, consisting of the nortb-eastern portion of tbe plain 
wbicb intervenes between tbs Jamuna and Sutlej rivers. 
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KhdE and Sirhind was taken possession of by them, R£ySt-i« 
a^ala sent Malik Band the secretary^ and 
Zirak Khan to put down the xoiscreants. 
TheTiirkbaclias tookto their heels across the Sutlej and resorted 
to the mountains, where the Imperialists, too, went io their 
pursuit. This state of affairs continued for a couple of months | 
(but) 'as the moimtains were impregnable the 'royalists wheeled 
round. In the meantime it was reported in the month of Rajah 
that, Sultan Ahmad of Guzrat had invested N%ar.^ Rayati- 
a/al4 set out for N%ar and traversed enrouU Tonk^ and 
Todah.^ On beingjinformed of this Sultan 
Ahmad of Gujrat retreated towards 
Dhar;^ Then Khizr Kh4n proceeded to 
the new city Jhdin ^and Ilyas Khdn, the 
amir of that place, obtained the eminence of kissing the feet (of 
the Emperor). Having put down the rebellion of that country, 
Khizr came to Gwalior and besieged its amir. As the fort was 
exceptionally strong it could not be conquered ; so accepting 
money and revenue from Gwalior, the Sultan proceeded to 


/Tie , .' Sultaii to 
. Hagar, Gwalior 
ami Ba|rm.iia 


^ Hero the numii script Is faulty. It has 

apparently a copyist error for U 
A towo In JodIjpuT State, Bajputana, situated 75 miles north-east of Jodhpur, 

' ...In lat, ir IP 16^V ioBg. 73'^ 46^ 16" 

^ In Bajputana, lat. 26*^ 10', hng. 75® 66'* 

® In Jaipur State, Rajputana, 63 miles south by west from Jaipur, lat. 

'26® long. 75^39'.; ^ I 

^ Capital of Dhar State, Central India Agency, Lat. 22° 36', long. 75® 20'. 

® irhemariascript has— 

The Tabalcat-'i Akl&n calls it ; — ^ 

A1 Badoni, in his Muatakhah-ul-Tawarikh, p. 2S7. Bibliotheca Indica series 
A,. Sr B., states simply 

Ferisbta Tr. by J, Briggs, vol, I, p. 5C9 has ^^Jaltoar '' which probably owing 
io his misreading of Tabakat-i-Akbari, he connotes as Bride of the 

universe.'^ The application of the term '' bride to the virgin fortress refers 
to the fact that it was till then unconquered. The similarity in sound may 
prcibibly lead to the identificstion of Jalwar ” with Jalur ” — the latter being 
situated in Patiula State, Punjab, near the banks of the Gaggar river, on the 
direct route from Hansl to Ludhiana, and sixty-two miles north of the former 
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His teturm to tli© Bayfiaa^, where Shams Khan Auhdi offered 
Capital money and homage. After this he 

Page 218 picked bis way, to Beihi* 

In 820 H, (1417 a.d.) it transpired that Tugli^n Eais and 
.some of the Tarkbachas^ who murdered 
S4Ea«"^°J Ja S-aK bad rebelled. Zirab Kbd„, the 
the Tmrkliaelias SSm^iia was sent out with a big 

force to suppress the rebellion. As the 
(imperial) army neared S^m&oa, Tdghan and sundry other 
Turkbachas, who bad laid siege to Malik Kamal l'«idhao, the 
representative of Kh^nz^da Mua^azzam in Sirhind^ raised 
the siege and retired to the mountains. Zirak Khan gave 
them a ehase so far as compelled 

Their retreat and Tugh5n to pay a fine, and to expel the 
submission Turkbacha murderers*/rom his own camp^ 

as well as to give up his sou as a hostage, 
Zirak Khan despatched both the hostage and the amount 
(realised from Tughan Bais) to Delhi and himself withdrew to 
S4mana. 

In 821 H. (1418 a.b.) Khizr Khan sent Malik Tajud Mulk 
with a numerous army to put down 
Taj-ul Mulk sent the rebellion of Bar Sing ^ of Katehr, 
ugtdnst Rai , Har Wheuf theforee went across the Ganges^ 

(f^LdLpSitt£) KatebraDd receded 

Page 217 forests of Anaula which was 

twenty-four kuroh ^ in width. The 

army oE Islam settled down in the forest, and Har Sing being 

^ ^ ^ ^ enclosed therein had to fight. With the 

Latter s defeat . ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

assistance of Almighty God, the army 

of Islam came off with flying colours and all the furniture. 

The maniiHcript has Bail may he identified with Baila or B^la in 
^ Behra Udn district on a high mountain. Lat, 30*^ 45^ long, 77® 47'. In 
Elliot, p. 49, Bail ; Ferishta ihid I, 610, Pail. 

2 j^erishta, ihid Nur Sing, A! Badaoni, P« 287 {Bibliotheca Indica scries) 
has Hawing Boo ( ) 

♦ In lllol, is M 
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First expedition 
against Ftawali ; 
Hal Eal)lr» tlie 
ruler isi EtawaJiiL* 
renders tidtinte 
P. ai8 


baggage, ariES atid horses fell a pray to the Tiutor* , , Har .Sing.; 
retired to the mountains of Knmiyun. Next day some 
20,000 cavalry were sent in fursnit of the fugitive^ 
whilst Tajn-I Mulk remained there (Anaula) with his 
troops and requisites. The royal forces waded through the 
river Eahab and followed up the enemy to the hills of Kumajun. 
Har Sing emerged from the mountains and on the fi th day, the 
Imperial army returned, having laid hold on a large plunder. 
Thence, Taju-l Mulk passing along the vicinity of the district 
of Badayun came near the bant of the Ganges and went 
across it at BajMna. ^ Mabl.bat Khfin the amir of Badayun 
^ was permitted to go, while Taju-l Mulk continued his way to 
Etawah which he overran. Rai Sabir 
the chief of Etawah was hemmed in, 
till peace was effected on his rendering 
tribute and homage. From that place 
the victor return^ in triumph to Delhi 
in the month of Rabiu-1 dkhir (821 H)* 
He then placed before EaiyaW-^aM the money and tribute which 
be !md exacted of the B4i and was (in return) encompassed 
with special favours. 

In the year 821 H. (1418 a.b,), Khizr Khan advanced to 
Katehr. Chastising the recalcitrants 
to Kxtelir, of gol/ he scoured the^ forests of 
Eahab and Sambal ^ and overthrew 
their refractory inhabitants. From 
thence, in the month of Zil-kaad, he marched to Badayun ® 
to Badayun crossed the Ganges near Pattiali. 

Over come with terror at |the^ approach ^ 

^ IdentiM with Bijoaur, a towa ia Bijnaur district, North-Westo^ 

Proviaces, lat. 26*^ 56^ loa^. 80° $4\ 

* Ib Badaoai, ibid 

* Heritificd with J[ola in Kamayan district, North- W^estern Froviaces, 

* is copyist error for SamtsL In Kashmir State, Puniab ; 12 m north- 
west of Srinagar, Lat. 84° 11^ long. f4,° 47'* 

‘ I-erishta states (Brigg I. p. 610) that the Saltan after having laid waste 
the country of toW and Katehr returned to hi. capital, and a4 remaining 

at Bslhi only a few^dajs, moved toward# Badaynn. ® 


Koh Eahab 
Sambal 


and 
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Khizr 
Delhi 

P. 219 


retires to 


of Khizr, Mahabat andertook preparations for standing a siege. 
In tbe month of Zil-hijjah, Khizr Khan invested Badaynn 
and Mahabat held out for six months. When victory was 
imminentj news arrived that some Of the amirs and malihs, 
such as Kawarn Khan, Ikhtiyar Khan and tbe attendants of 
Mahmud Shall, who having been overpowered by Daulat Khan 
had Joined Eayat-i-ala,^ formed a conspiracy against the life 
of Khizr Khan. Whereupon he raised 
the siege of Badayun and retired to 
Delhi. On the way, by the banks of 
the Ganges, on ihe SOth Jumdda-l 
auwal 822 H, (July 18, 14<19 a.d.) having seized Kawdm Khan, 
Ikhtiydf Kh5n, and tbe partisans of Sultan Mahmud, Khizr put 
them to death for their conspiracy, and then returned to Delhi. 

About this time, news arrived of a swindler who took upon 
himself the appellation of Sarang Khan. 
It transpired that a oertavn individual 
had appeared in the mountains of 
Bajwara, * a dependency of JMandhar,® 
and bad given himself out to be Sarang 
Some foolish and ignorant people Joined forces with him. 

The Sultan bestowed the fief of Sirhind 
Sultan Sbah Lodi upon Malik Sultan Shah Lodi and deputed 

the rebel ^^*^**^** him to suppress the insurrection. In the 
^ Sultan Shah 

proceeded with his forces to Sirhind. The soi-'Usant Sarang, 
with his rustic adherents, sallied forth from Bajwto, and when 
he neared Sutlej, the inhabitants of Hnpar^ Joined hands 
with him. In the month of Sh^b^n the forces neared each other 


Rebellion of an 

iHipostor who 
called , Mmself ' 
Sarang Khan 


Khan. 


^ The MS. is here illegible,. : ^ ^ 

® m HosMarpur district, Punjab. FerisMa (ibidj jisge! 511) reads 

Maolnwara; Nizamud-din Ahmed (Tabakit-i-Akb.ui) and Badauni ibid, x>. 288, 
make it Bajw£m. The text runs— etc. etc., jfAiikJtsw ( 9 ) 

* Jullundisr, division of the Punjab j between ilat. 30® 56' 30''—- 32® 59^ 
and long. ^6° 6' 80"— 7^'’ 49' 15". 

^ In 0mballa district, PunJabj situated oo the south bank of^the Sutlej, 
4Sm. nortb^ Uinballa City. 

f 
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ae»r Sirhind. In the conflict that ftook place: Malik Snltan 
Defeat of the gjjah Lodi won the laorels, and Sarang 
Insnrgent , Receiver i/retired to Laharsarai, ^ 

one of the depeudeueies of Sirhind. Khwaja Ah Indarabi, 

the amir of Jhath, * with his followers had an interview with 
Sarang. Likewise, did Zirak Khfa the amr of Sdmtoa, and 
Tugh^a JBaii (chief) of the furkhaehas of Jalandhar co-operate 
with Malik Sultan Shah. At the approach of the Mahk s army 
to Sirhind, the aforesaid Sarang ran away to Knpar. ^hwSja 
Ah' deserted Sarang for Zirak Khdn. The following uay when the 
victorious forces ran in pursuit of the pretender to Enpar, the latter 
withdrew to the mountains. Here (llupax) the royal ^army 
encamped. In the meantime Malik Khaiiu-d-din Khdni was 
(also) sent with a force to quell the rebellion of Sarang. In the 
month of Earaazdn Malik Khairu-d-din reached Eupar, and 
there the forces united, and marched into the mountains in 
pursuit of the impostor. Sarang Khan’s followers were van- 
quished and helpless, but the mountains were not easy of 
conquest so the victorious army went back after some time. 
Malik Khairn-d-diii Kh^i took his way to the capital, and 
Zirak KhSn went to Sfim.'ina, leaving Sultan Shdh Lodf with a 
force in possession of the thanah Eupar. 

Page 221 Sothefrovall armywssi” 


In Muharram 823 H. (1420 A.n.) the aforesaid Sarang 

<!.«?« 1 Mnllr «««t TughSu, TMi 

..muiB; .seat ' n # ? / ? ^ ■» m# ^ ^ 

Bfcawali Turkhckm, when Jughi.ii 

(seeoad ©aKp©4ltioa) treacherously got the former into his 
i'SS H. MiO A.l>. j its power, made him a prisoner, andf later 
mler l>asi@ge4 p^|. death.^ That year fiayat-i*aM 

* In Klliofc (page 61 ) tamri. la TahsMt-i- Akbari, LtliorL Badain 
{iMd.) itatei that Sarang Khan, I meeting ^’ith rereraea, fled to the hilla 

) Ferifhta, p. 611, supports Badatiui. 

* ihe MS, reads lafjA we have adopted Elliot, page 61. 

* The MS. makes it Jat ia Gnrgion district, [Pan Jab, 48 m, south- w#st 
of Belhi* 

^■On diicoTftriog that hli colltague poiftssed a large quantitj of Jewels, 
Mtilllic Ttighift csauied Sarang Khan to h# a«*i 8 smat«d, Ferishta 611 , 
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remained in the capital and sent away Malik T^jm-l Malk with 
a strong contingent against Etawah.. Marching through the 
town of Baran/ this army came into the country of Kol, and 
after extirpating the rebels in that quarter^ it inoYcd to Etawab 
and there destroyed the village of Delhi, one of the strongholds 
oFlhe unbelievers. It then marched against Etawah and 
besiegerl Bai Sahir^ * who sued for peace and paid his annual 
revenue and trihute. The victorious army (then) proceeded 
to the country of Chandawar^ which it -plunderedj and laid waste. 

From thence it passed on to Katehr^ where 
Tftjiil Millie yeturns H arsing its chief, paid revenue and 

dawarandKatehr Trmtnphanfe and vietonous, 

Malik Tajnd Mitlk then returned to the 
capitsL In the month of Rajab, news arrived that Tuehdn 
Eais (chief of the TurkbSchas) had 
Page 222 , second time raised the standard of 

insurrection, and that, having laid siege to the fort of Sirhind, 

, . he had pillaged the tract lying between 
Sceott'd rehellioa Mansurpur® and Bail Eaydti-'^ala again 

Khaira-d-din Khdni with 
a powerful force to coerce the rebel. 
The iauter proceeded to Samana. From thence the Joint forces 
of Zirak Khan and Khairu-d-din ran after the in r-nrgent, who 


and stood facing the Imperialist from the other side of the river. 
But the waters were at a low ebb, and the royal forces went 
acTOSB. Meeting with reverses Tnghan ran away to the territory 
of Jasrath Khokhar. The ikia' belonging to the fugitive was 
bestowed upon Zirak Kh4.n, and Malik Khairn-d-din wheeled 
off to Delhi. 


^ Ib Bukndsbahr district, 
s Ie Elliot (62) Kai Sar,far, mi Saru in 
(ibid, p. 512) Cillsh las Soaraar Esy- . (B 4'iom (p. 23S) hks Rli Bit, 
* In Fatiftk St»t€, Fimj®!), 
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In the jear 824 H. (1421 a.b.) Bajati-i-aE set out towards 
R^yaM-mi Mewat^ Some of the Mewattis were 


to 


Mewat 


besieged in the htlaA (fortress) of Baha- 
dur Nahir, while sundry others extended 
their hands of fellowship to Khizr Khan. .Raydt-i-aE encamped 
himself near the Imilali and the people of Mewat offered him 
resistance* In JamSdiii-i-auwal the fort- 
ress capitulated and, the besieged' ratirecl' 
towards the mountains. ^ Jiaviag razed 
the fortress to the ground, Khizr took 
his way to Gwalior, Meanwhile^ on 
the 8th Muhamm, 824 IL^ Malik Tajii-1 Midk breathed his 
last, and the office of wazir and the affairs of the state were 
entrusted to Malikii-sk Shark^ Malik 
Sikandar, the eldest son of the deeeased; 
Re.aching Gwalior, :R4ydt-i-al4 :■ mfestecl. 
the chief of the place, rawaged the 
country and returned to Eia\vah, exact- 
ing tribute from the Gwalior raja, Bai Sabir, the ruler of 
Etawah ^was dead, and his son ' made his submission and con- 
sented topay tribute aiid accept servitude. 
The auspicious falling sick 

during the campaign, retiimecl to Delhi 
where he passed away on the l?th 
Jamadm-I-auwal 824 H. 


Capitulation of 
Mowat. Jamadia- 
1-attwal S24 May 
liil 

F. 223 


Boatli of Taja-i 
MttUi: 8tb Maliar* 
mm 824 H. i4tli 
Janimry M2I A.B. 
Slogo of Qwalior 


Eayatd-ali rottufns 
from Ktawah and 
broathos Ms last 
tnh Jamadln-l. 
anwal S24 H. May 
204421 A.B* 


Couplet 

Before each evening there js a (time of) cM$t 
(middle hour between sunrise and meridian), 
At the end of each ddsH (i.e. time) , there is a 
second dasht below A 


^ The historical name (now almost obsolete) of a territory situated to 
the south of Delhi, comprising part of Mathura district, Gnrgaon district, 
Punjab, and A1 war and Bharatjmr States, Rajpntana. The history of Mewat 
merges from the year lir75 in that of Alwar and Bharatpur.— 'E. Thor?iton, 
0msii$ef India (1886) p. 692. 

^ In Elliot, the «te Is 7th Mnharram. 

* 1 he title denoted ** The lord of the East (or Hindustan)/’ synonymous 
with a tract betwen Benares and Ondb, where the Hindus remained unsubdued, 

* I n the second line of the couplet, there should be instead of 

The line would then read m, o 
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May God the Great and the Glorious, immerse the soul 
(of the deceased sovereign) in the (ocean of) divine mercy : 
and may He also in the name of Naib»-l M#khtar (Prophet 
Mahomed) and his descendants who are immaculate, — keep the 
memory of the Badshak) the refuge of the world, everlasting 
till the end of the universe and the cesnation of the progeny of 
Adam ! 



V.— Two Forgotten Mutiny Heroes 

By I. M. Samaddar, B-A,. . 

In the coiir:^e of his oSScial tour, Mr. ii, E. Fawcus, ma., 
i.B.s, o.B.E., 0J.B.. the Direotor of ' Public lustrnetioa of Bihar 
and Orissa, saw the gra?eyavd; at Chatra in the district of 
, ^ were buried 56 men of 

Foot and a party of Sikhs on 
Sod October 185 1. in action against mutineers of the Eamgarh 
Battsliori, Thera is no inscription at all in the graveyard and 
,Mr* Fawcns requested ma whether any light could be thrown on 
the question* He also drew my attention to the Hazaribagh 
District Gazetteer, p. 172, where occurs the following: — 

In the course of the Mutiny Chatra was the scene of 
a small but locally important engagement between the rebels and 
the British troops. The Katngarh Battalion had mutinied at 
Hazaribagh and Kanchi, and though the sepoys had received 
very little local support they were strong enough to compel the 
retirement of the Government oflBoials, and for two months 
they were masters of the situation. They then decided to leave 
the province by way of Chatra and Join Knar Singh at Bhojpur, 

/ At Chatra they were littacked by .a mixed force consisting: of a 
portion of the 53rd Regiment of British troops and a detach- 
:ineat'of - Raitray^g; Sikhs, numbering in all 320 ,men. Apparently 
' they were to some extent surprised ^ but they took; up a strong 
■ position^ on, , t:he ■ ' brow of a hill,' and resisted stubbornly ; for in 
■:; th0. orders conferring on ; them the Victoria Cross liieutenant 
J. C. C. Daunt of the 70th Bengal Native Infantry and 
Sergeant Dyrion of the 6Sfd Foot are stated to have acted with 
conspicuous gallantry in capturing two guns by pistolling 'the:: 
gunners, who were mowing' down the detachment with grape* 
The rebels lost 150 men killed, and' all their guns and ammuni- 
tion jaud those who scattered and escaped ceased to be a military 
force. There is a graveyard in Chatra where are buried the 
Europeans who were killed in this fight/** 
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I lost no time in availing myself, of the offer to elucidate 
the faets and immediately' sought., the advice of my friend, 
Mr. A. P. M. Abdul Ali, m.a., the worthy Keeper of 

the Imperial Becords, and in t.he -eourse of our investigation we 
came across the three following documents . 

A. 

No. 88-8, 

Message reoeived by Electric Telegraph from Sherghatty, 
Saturday, 3rd October,' 9-28 p.m, from Lieutt. Stanton. 

To Calcutta. * 

To Secretary to the Government of India. 

Following message received.- ..-.from. Major English at 
Chuttra, I had a severe engagement yesterday with the Eamghur 
Battalion, defeated them, taken.- four guns complete and forty- 
five cartloads of ammunition. I .have had forty-five men 
killed, and wounded, and am not etrong enough to escort what 
I have through the Jungles surrounding me. Pilled as they 
are with disbanded sepoys, and plunderers I take upon myself 
to order you to send me one hundred men if possible. Telegraph 
to Calcutta when you have done so. With reference to the 
above I have only twenty-five Sikhs here. Shall I detain 
a detachment of Europeans and march on Chuttra to assist in 
bringing in the ammunition# 

Calcutta, (Sd.) L. E. W. O^Beib:^, 

Electric Telegraph Oflice, 8rd Assist, in Charge, 

the 4th of October 1857* 

Despd. 8-^5. 

B. 

No. 89. 

Message received by Electric Telegraph, 

Prom Chuttra via Burhee, 4th October, 0 a.m« 

Prom Major English, 

To Calcutta. 

To General Mansfield. 

I came upon the Ramghur Mutineers at nine o^clock this 
momingi encampd on the West side of the Town after the enemy, 
their Guns are captured and their whole camp. We have takeiij 
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four Giiiis ami Waggons complete^ ten alephaais and mncli 
aoiiBuiiilioiL Our loss is severe, tliirty-six of Her Majeaty^s 
53rd and six of the Sikhs killed and wounded, all ofFioera are 
safe, the Men and offieers behaved nobly, 

Calciilta E. T. olBce, (Sd-) L. E. W, O^Beien, 

4th October 1857, 9 p.m. 3rd Assist, in charge. ^ 

Secretary to the Government of India, Army Department, 

C* 

Iso. 162. 

Message received by Electric Telegraph, 

From Chiittra via Burhee, 7th October, 8-30 a.uu 
From Major English. 

... To Calcntta. . 

.To General Mansfield.- 

I have moved my camp to the east of the Town on a fine 
open plain. Major Simpson buried seventy-seven of the enemy 
yesterday, and reports that gahove one hundred are lying 
w'ounded in the Jungles and that the mutineers have dispersed. 
Two Subadars were brought in yesterday and hanged this 
morning. For the sake of the wounded I shall return io 
Hassaribagh by easy marches. The road is through Jungles in 
many places and my patty very weak to escort the line of the 
wounded, carls, Guns and Waggons. One hundred men 
would be great agsistance, the Guns will have to be dragged 
across many s^vamps and the road Is very difficult j send m© 
without delay Hospital Bedding and clothing for thirty men, 
hospital comforts and ftwo casks of Rum, some treasure has 
been given over fo Major Simpson. 

Calcutta, E. T. Office, (Sd.) L. I. W. O^Beien, 

7th October 1857, Pro Head Assistant in charge. 

The Imperial Record Department archives also gave us 
the information that the following men belonging to Her 
Majesty's 53rd Regiment were killed during the action at 
Chatm on the 3rd October^l857, viz.— 

1 . Private Williain Cnllen* 

2, Private Patrick Burke, 

8, Private John Mo Andie w, 
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Fri vales James lljaa and William. ■ Ashton subsequently 
died of their wounds. 

The paper in the Commissioner's office 'wHeh is given 
below gives us a vivid aecount nf.the engagement, while the 
attached plan places before' us the - plan' .of the battle, though 
the position of the second gun. of. the mutineers has nothin 
shown* The Commissioner's office paper, however, does not 
iisentioii the heroism of the winners 'of the Victoria Crosses 
which we gather from Philip A, 'Wilkins' Th Hidor^ the 
Fietona Cross, Iiondon, 1904, and which is 'as follows : — 

John Charles Campbell Daunt, 

(Lieutenant, aftei wards Lieut-Colonel), 
lith (late 70i}h) Bengal Native, Infantry*. ■■ 

Decorated ffor oonapicuous courage at '' Chatra, Bihar, on 
2nd October 1857, when in action: .against the mutineers of 
the Eamgurh Battalion one4hird of the detachment had been 
mown down by grape-shot from two guns, when Daunt, in 
company with Dennis By non (V*C.) i-barged at the gunners, 
shot them dow,ii a:Dd captured both pieces. 

Lieutenant Daunt was also specially menticued for his 
gallantry on 2nd November 1857, when he pursued the 
'mutineers of the 82nci Bengal ' Native Infantry. Driving 
them across a plain into a thick cultivation, he, with a small 
party of Rattray's Sikhs^^ followed and attacked them, being 
himself dangeiously wounded in the struggle. The mutineers 
g.reatlf ' outn Da.unt's-:- little ' force, .■ 'and ; th0. :.,ultima.te ; ; 

preservation ' of any the Sikhs- 'was; due- to his eo.urageous 

■ .conduct and' ':ski.lful, .leading. ■ 

r ;.Dennis Dy.non,.:(Sergeant)';-o8rd Regiment, i 
Associated with Lieutenant J. C. C. Daunt, v.c.,, iu. hero-- ' 
ically dashing at and captaring two guns from the mutineers 
of the Ramgiirh Battalion on 2nd October 1857 -at Chatra, 

Bihar. ^ 

i Tk$ Vieiorm Crom* An official clirontcle of the Deeds of Personal Valour '' 

achieved in the presence of the enemy-.—... ...from the institution of the Ordor ' 

IdBG to 1880. Edited hy Xlohert W. 0^ Byrne, .supports the above statements thus : 
‘■^The 53rd Foot. Denis Dynon, Sergeant, Date of act of bravery ,^2iid October* 
1857-“Fnr conspicuous gallantry in action on the 2iid, October, ISoT, with the 
mutineers of the Eamgarh Battalion at Chota Behar, in capturing two guns, 
particularly the last when he rushed at and captured dt by pistolling the gunners, 
who were mowing the detachment down with grape* one^hird of which was 
Jort da wwM at the timt/* 
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Copy of the paper from the Commiasioner^s office. 

From Hamibagh district (old correspondence), 1856-57^ 
voL VII (spare copy) . 

To Captain E. F. Dalton, Offg. Commissioner, Chota Nagpur. 
Sir^ . ■ 

My demi-official notes of the SOth, 1st and 2nd instant 
will have informed yon of the advance of the force under Major 
English on Chitra and the defeat of the mutineers, Eamgurh 
Battalion with detail of artillery and capture of four six-pounder 
gun» on the 2iid of this month. 

2. The mutineers had taken up a strong position on the west 
of Chutra with the whole of the city on their east, the narrow 
streets of which could not be passed through without endangering 
our small force. The road leading to the town is over a bridge 
and to the north of the bridge is one ji^uocession of deep ricefields 
which it would have been difficult to pass with lapidiiy. After 
Major Smyth had drawn up a rough plan of the town and approach, 
it was determined by Major English to make the attack rounding 
the south of the city and coming opposite the position of the 
mutineers at the old jail, etc. 

3. On the advanced guard passing west of the jail, the main 
body of the mutineers were discovered on the heights and 
skirmishers were immediately seiu off by Major English to the 
north across a narrow belt of rice ground^ and soon got into 
action with the rebels. The first Enfield rifle ball discharged 
at a distance of 900 yards, it was supposed, took effect and was 
immediately followed by round shot from the enemy fired in the 
direction of our approach. But as the main party of the Euro- 
peans and Sikhs had nearly crossed the rice ground marked A 
when the guns opened, providentially the fire did not do much 
harm. One ball, however, shot dead the horse, an assistant 
apothecary attached to the Europeans was riding, when the 
owner a mere lad proceeded on foot manfully with the advancing 
column. 

4. The Europeans on crossing the rice ground, went by the 
east of the village of Kullotea, and Lieut. Earle commanding 
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the Sikhs with myself and a party of men proceeded through 
the hamlet which brought us m proiimity to the position of 
the mutineers and on emerging from the lane of the village we 
found the luropeans hotly engaged with the rebels at the topes 
of trees marked B and on looking towards the old Jail I observed 
a considerable number of the mutineers rushing up in skirmishing 
order and advancing on the imr of our attacking party. The 
attention of the Sikhs was immediately directed to this threatened 
danger^, and taking up a position in the grove we fired steadily 
upon the enemy, killing and wounding some amongst the former 
a Jemadar with a blue coat whose body I fr.und the following 
morning with a eepoy at the spot I saw them when aimed at. 

6. After the main party of the Sikhs had beaten off this 
attack from the south-east, they joined the attack on the two 
remaining guns which were pouring grape shot, etc., upon us 
as we passed through the^"] grove. It was there many of the 
Europeans and some of the Sikhs fell and it was not until 
the determined intrepidity of Lieut, Daunt, who by a rush on 
the left flank of the remaining gun, caj)tiired it, that the 
mutineers discontinued to seive it, as after many of their party 
must have been killed and wounded by Enfield rifles, yet the shot 
of this gun was still directed at our advancing party within 
the grove, and every round was tearing away the branches or 
ploughing up the ground in our vicinity, and had there not been 
the trees to afford partial cover to the men, the loss on our side 
must have been much greater. 

Our killed and wounded aggregate 56 men, — ^46 Europeans 
and 10 Sikhs ; of these the wounds of some of the Europeans are 
very severe, four of them having undergone amputation. 

6. The conduct of the troops under Major English in the 
battle on the 2nd instant was beyond all praise, the cool 
intrepidity of the detachment Her Majesty 53ril with every 
officer attached to it well seconded in the attack by the Sikhs 
under Lieut. E ir!e, ‘md the excellent arrangements of Major 
English and his staff rendered success certain, and although 
it has been achieved at considerable -loss^ yet the ojbect gained 
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has Iteeu great aud I trust will ensure tlie speedy tranquillity 
of the whole of the province of Bihar, if not add considerably 
to the security of the country from the Son to Calcutta. 

We changed our camp this morning from the west of the 
town to this place, which is two miles off, in consequence of 
the offensive smell in the vicinity of camp where the engage- 
ment took place. There were 77 bodies of the mutineers 
buried in one pit on the 3rd instant and the number of wounded 
must have been very large. Several of the wounded and 
absconded, both native officers and men, have been apprehended 
and brought in by the rural police aud villagers since the 
battle, and numbers of the mutineers have abandoned and 
thrown away their arms which have been picked up and 
brought in to me. 

7. Jai Mangal Pandey ^and Nadir Ali, Snbadars of .the 
Battalion both present in the en^gement of the 3nd I (the latter 
wounded) were taken in the jungle and brought f to me on 
the 3rd. These two principal routineers were tried under the 
provisions of Act XVII of 1557 and sentence of death, passed 
upon them by my court in my capacity of Commissioner under 
the above law, was duly carried into effect this morning on the 
Very ground wliere they had made such an obstinate resistance 
to the British troops two days previously. The confessions of 
these men recorded in detail are valuable and copies will be 
forwarded for the use of your office. From these it would 
appear that several of the Jagirdars, Lalls, or relations of the 
Eaja of Chota Nagpur were cogriizaut, if not implicated in 
the proceedings of the mutinous sepoys. One of them, the Lai 
of Sulgee Jagatpal Singh in particular, appears to be a son- 
in-law of Kooar Singh and to have held correspondence with 
that individual who would seem to me to have deputed eight of 
the sepoys of the two companies 8th Eegiment Native Infantry 
(who mutinied at Hazaribagh) to attend upon the Lai and to 
keep up the excitement and spirit of rebellion already engen- 
dered in the Bamgarh Light Infantry by the maohinationi 
of the Jemadar Madho Singh, 
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8« One of these men of the 8th I am led to believe was shot 
ill the engagement of the 2Ed. The.'mtitiiiaers had ent'^rtaiGed 
a number of reeniitSj men from Bhojpur, Bfogga^ or Bihar, and 
other parts, as also some discharged sepoys, and were actually 
teaching these with blank cartridge the morning we approached 
Chiittra. Their ignorance or want of belief in oiir approach 
was most fatal to tlitmi as a party was actually plundering 
ill the town at the time we were rounding the southern 
extremity of the citj and within two gun ’shots of us. These 
men eonkl have scarcely rejoined the main body before we 
attacked them and only tnew of our approach from the top 
of a house, into the upper story of which they had proceeded 
for the purpose of looting the owner "s property. 

tb The Jemadar Madho Siogb, I fear, has escaped. Some 
say he went with a detachment into the town either to look out 
for our advance, or with some other object“rflay be plunder, 
Bhola Singh Biirail of Chorea seems to have been a zealous 
coadjutor of the mutineers in plundering the mahajans of the 
town, and was killed by the people of the place with several 
sepoj^s on our attack. . 

10. The Thakur Bishwanath Singh with Ganpat lioy, former 
dewan of the Nagpur Baja, seem to have fled in the com- 
meneement of the fight | the Thakur^s palanquin was brought 
in to me the following day from the jungle ; two servantg of 
the Barkagarii Thakors have also been apprehended, and are 
forwwded to the Senior Asstt. Commissioner, Lohardaga, for 
investigation into their ease* 

11. The amount of ammunition recovered has been very 
large, so much so as to excite suspicions that ammunition from 
other quarters may have been under charge of the mutineers. 
I vrould strongly recommend enquiry to be made as to what 
ammunition was actually in store at Doranrla when the mutiny 
broke out* 

12. I have placed my seal on five boxes containing or 
supposed to contain treasure, two of those with Chubb looks for 
want of keys we have been unable to open* In the other boxei 
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there was found a good deal of small eoins, pie, pice^ etc*, etc , 
some rupees; also a chest of opium, all which I imagine must 
have belonged to the Lohardaga treasury* 

(I observed m office seal in one of the boxes), and on 
reaching Hazaribagh I will have the whole carefully examined 
and duly brought to the credit of Govemment* 

18* I have sent on a party in advance to prepare the road 
to Hazaribagh for the guns, etc., etc., we have captured, and 
Major English proposes to teach that station by easy marches 
as soon as possible to get the wounded under shelter. 

14, I would have submitted this report earlier but as you 
may suppose under the circumstances detailed, have had little 
time to myself. Since the engagement the providing several 
requisites for about 50 wounded is no trifling task, and the 
means of moving them from a place which has been 
plundered and rifled by a mutinous battalion is no easy matter. 
However I trust our efforts will result in the admission of 
Government that we have all endeavoured to do our duty. 

15* I annex a small sketch map of Chuttra and the position 
of the mutineers which will elucidate and explain the first 
portion of this commumeation. 


PrincL Asst. Commr's Office, 1 1 have the honour to be, etc* 

Hazaribagb I (Sd.) J. Simbsoh, 

Camp Kalapaliari n(‘ar Chitiai j Principal Asstt. Coramr, of 
The 4th October 1857. J Hazaribagh. 

Such in short is the plain and uovariushed history of two 
soldiers who sacrificed their lives for their king and country. 
No comments are necessary, no remarks are needed, but to them 
are very well applicable the pregnant words of Gray : — 

Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert airP^ 

My object in bringing the above little facts to the notice of 
the learned historians assembled here^ and, through them, to the 
authorities concerned, is that proper and systematic arrangement 
may he made so that proper tombstones may be erected, and 
placed to perpetuate the memories of such heroes who for their 
king and country sacrificed themselves on the fields of glory. 
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¥1.— A Deed of Acquittance in Sanskrit 

By 'K» P. Jayaswal, M.A. COxiiii*)'' ,, 

Written o» a palm-leaf, IS'^x in three limes,, thei^ is 
iiitereetiiig deed of acquittance in Sanskrit, dated in the year 508 
of the. Lakshaiana' Sena . Era (1627 a.c }. It is gsTem below. 
This is a speeioien giving the style of Hindm deeds come down 
in MithilS.^ The executant was evidently illiterate, for he hai 
made his sigiiatura in the form of ' a ■ mark sign or 

line The legal position of the wife in the transaction i« 
noticeable. The document is in the library of Pandit J ageivara 
Jha, Hanumannagar, district ■Da.fbhanga. The text is edited 
from a copy made by our search Pandit ^Pandit Vishmnlal 
^istrt). 

The Text. 

« (“) ^ (*) w«rccpm^ 

“it 

03rT?m[i] 

«iT ^'!n:§CT5[5jqs& 

[?39?] «TWlt 

iwTO'sr irwt(o) ^Or 

«fhWT^«!T^% II 

irairtqiw ijoTRS’cspr 

» For Hiudn forms and precedents in Western .India see LtkiapadiiaU 
{Baroda, 1S26, G.O.S., XIX) wherein Sanskrit forms of mortgage deeds, »le 
deeds, treaiaes, etc, are given, cited from actual deeds in the royal secreta^t 
dating from the ninth to the sixteenth century of the Vikrama era. [The 
Lekhapaddhati is a unique work, and has soma valnahle information #» tha 
Silidti 
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■iMasIatioii ' 

Beed of Release. . , 

Ie L,S, (IjakshmaEa Sena Era) 508, on Chaitra S 4th, 
SMttrday, iu the village of Madha-e-pura : To Sri : Baghn* 
nandana Sarmao, the deed of release in respect of debts is offered 
by Sii Ganakara barman along with his wife, to wit, the 
amount of twelve coined rupees which your good-self^s father 

had taken from me, by way of loan, sufficient, ^eighteen 

coins having been taken, your good-self is released. After this 
no more monetary obligation between us two subsists. 

Attestation herein : Of Mahamahopadhjaya (Professor} 
Sri Babu barman. Of Mahamahopadhy5ya Sri MaJhii Sarman. 

Written at the request of both sides by Sri Bhavanl-natha. 
Declaration by sign manual, this sign, of Gunakara, along 
with his wife. 


' One word is not readable. 



VII. — Frimiti'ye Religion in Ghota 
Nagpur 

B.f* Eai Balalmr Sarat Cliaadra Roy, M, A., BX«, 

In ' a.- well-known passage in bis Report on the Census, of 
India for 1901 ( VoL I, Pfe. pp. 352ff ).; Blsley said that in 
trying to find out what the jangle dwellers in, Ciidta Nagpur 
really believe/^ he was led to the negative conelasion that 
in most oases' the indefinite' something which they fear and 
attempt to propitiate is not a person at all in any sense of the 
■word/^ 'If: one may state the case in positive terms/^ said. 
..Rislejg w^ith his.wonted eloquence, I should say that the idea 
which lies at the root of their religion is tha^s of power, or rather 
of many powered What the animist worships and seeks by all 
means to infiiienee and conciliate is the shifting and shadowy 
company of iiri known powers or mfiiieooes making for evil rather 
than for good, which reside in the primeval forest, in the crumb’* 
ling- hills, iii the rushing river, ; in . the spreading tree, which 
gives its spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, which 
generates Jangle 'fever, and walbs. abroad io the terrible guise 
uf cholera, smalhposc or murrain, .■■Closer than this he does 
not stek to define the object to; which he oSers his victim, or 
whose symbol lie daubs with, vermilion at the appointed season. 
Sonii'* sort of power is there, and that -is, enough for him*,*.,,,,, 
Al! over Chota Xagpur we find -sacred groves^ the abode of 
ccptslly iiidetenoinate things,-, w^ho- are, represented by no symbols 
amd of whose form and function no one can give an intelHgibln 
account, They have not jet been clothed with individual 
attributes ; they linger on as survivals of the impersonal stage 
of religion/'^ . , 

This of I -quoted passage is unfortunately uoi as accurate as 
it is eloquent* To some extent, it is even misleading. True^ 
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the' Cii5t§ Nagpur aLorigmals is tiat of power' 
or of mauT powers. But ife is not 'true that all of these powere 
'are either indeterminate devoid of form and funotioB. : 

It will require no argument to establish that the Chota 
Nagpur aborigines have long outgrown the essentially primitive 
stage when their far remote ancestors, not having yet perhaps 
attained to a distinct cOBception of their own personality, 
could not and did not credit (heir surroundings with similar 
personal life and will,— when vague ideas of m. mpermnal 
power or powders had not been replaced even in part by the idea 
of personal indwelling spirits. Although I do not for a moment 
contend that a personal correlate of the sentiment of the super- 
natural and the sacred is essential, any one who has devoted some 
time to a serious study of these tribes cannot fail to find that 
they have long attained the stage when man not only objeelijies 
but personifies the supernatural powers to whom he has learnt 
to turn for the preservation, increase, and ennobliog of li% 
or, at any rate, for security from tnown and unknowm, 
foreseen and unforeseen, risks and dangers. The Chota Nagpur 
tribes have come not only to give to a few of the mors 
important of these supernatural unseen powers of their pantheon 
local habitations and names but also invested them with dis- 
tinctive shapes and functions. Their various concej)tion 3 of 
different supernatural beings have produced thoiight-foims 
which the more sensitive among tlem have actually visnalisecl, 
at least as they think, and described to their kibe- fellows as 
real entities that appeared before them. 

Nay more, the principal Chota Nagpur tribes have advanced 
one stage further : they have now attained to a. conception 
not only of spirits with fixed abodes (or dslhdns^ im 

they call them) and defi;ute forms and functions, but also of 
individual spirits as distinguished from ^‘'group-spirits^'' of 
w'hicli there may be many of the same kind or species, so to say* 
Whea a foreign writer, particularly a hard-worked and high- 
placed European official who was also a pioneer in the field ox 
Indian Ethnology (but had to depend mostly on information 
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■ jupplied by Sab-inspectors of police^ Snb-inspeetori of schools^ , 
and in fact all and sundry wbo bad little interest in, the matter^--*- 
when , socb . an officer' gives an. inaeciirate' cbaraeterisatioB '.of ^ 
the religion of /obscurr Indm bill iTiles the inaceBracy ■is.,.es'* 
onsable ; when a stay-ai«bome European anthropolGgist quotes 
the passage and ' extols it as ‘‘of the 'highest value in .helping 
m to . realise the pre-aiiimistie stage of religion/^^' we can very ; 
well nnderstand him. But when Indian scholars who' havoV 
themselves ■ been among the&e tribes tell tis in printed ' accotinti . ' 
of. one or otlier of ' these tribes, that they know only ^^ mer€ 
imperi'Oml powers...... without any shape or fonn/^^ or that 

‘‘ religions fervour ' is wholly unknown amongst thern^ w« 
are painfully surprised and distressingly perplexed • We are at 
a loss to understand how such conclusions were reached or even 
what is actually meant. 

The term iiopersonal m applied to t-be siioroes el sopor-- 
natural power^ may^, I tlilnkj' mean either of tWHi things. It ; 
may refer either^ on the one hand^ to the most rudimentary 
stage of religion now tailed- by anthropologisis ■'* animatism 
of which traced only survive in existing teiiglons and which 
enter into their magito-rtligious-sys-te'm'j or: it mny be applied., on 
the other hand, to such a'highly' philosophic reiigioB as original 
Buddhism wliich recognised no 'externa^' pt^isonal power or 
divinity but prescribed for man a way of ^salvation in which 
the efficient power is an indwelling psychic principle, or to 
such a religious and !iietuphy»ical system as Vedantism which 
conceives of a formless and passionless Absolute from which 
all things proceed, in which all things live, move and have 
their being and into which all finally merge, or to thedeificatiim 
of such abstract ideas as Truth or -Humanity. 

^ Edward Clodd, Animism (Constable, 1S05) pp. 24, 25. 

^Anatb-Qatli Clwtterjee and Das, TMe Mbs of S^rail-ela iTniversity of Calcutta, 
10X7) p. 58. 

* B, C. Wi ziitodiir, T?ie of Stghimifs (f Ctidr^i 

rnivemty of Calcutta, 1S27) p. 77 . 
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In neitlier of these two senses, however, can the term 
" impersonal be applied to the supernatural powers to whom 

the Chota Nagpmr aboriginal appeals for help, .or failing 
for immunity from trouble. The impersonal stage 
by the term ^'aniraatism'''' was outgiwn oi; luther ' 
to the background perhaps milleniums ago by the tribes in 
question. And as for the other and far higher impersonal 
stage — that of Vedantism, original Buddhism, or even 
Positivism or the religion of Humanity of Comte, —the 
Chota Nagpur tribes have certainly not risen, and in the 
ordinary course of things, cannot be expected to rise, in the 
near future, to such lofty conceptions. Even such highly 
advanced religions as Christianity and Islam do not subscribe 
to or at least pin their faith on an ^Absolute, Impersonal Deity, 
but worship a personal Our Father which is in heaven/^ 
though they make no form or image of Him. 

A third sense io which the expression personal god might 
perhaps be employed — as it is sometimes done, though without 
the sanction of authoritative anthropological usage— is that of 
a guardian spirit or a familiar of an individual. But even in 
this sense, the Chota Nagpur aboriginals cannot be said to 
be without a personal god, — for guardian spirits or faoiiliars 
of individuals variously knowm us '^ sadhak bhut or ^' pugri 
bhut form a , well-recognised class of spirits' in the primitive 
demonology of Chota Nagpur. 

The aboriginal tribes of Chdta Nagpur and Central Indi'i, 
like other tribes on the same level of. ealtare in other pjirts 
of India and elsewhere, have come to people the world with 
mvisible supernatural powers and beings or rather fib ori^imml 
their presence. Homan desires and wants and, in some e.ises, 
human shapes h/ive been projected to them, though shape- 
shifting is often attributed to them and no image in wood m* 
stone or clay may have been made. 

To take one instance, that of the presiding spirit of the 
principal — and in many villages the only — sacred grove to 
which Eisley refers in the passage quoted above, That spirit 
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is known varionslj as\GhaIi Pachcho or Jbakra .B%bia, « Sarna 
Bnrhia^— terms whieh 'may be, translated as tbe O'M Lady of 
the sacred giove who is' indeed the Ea'rth goddess, or the SpiTit 
of Vegetation. Almost every aboriginal tribe in Chota , Nagpur 
offers periodical F’.acrifices' to this' 'spirit. . particularly in spring, 
when, the new sid {Sli&rea rrjbusfa) blossoms a ,nd other 'vegelation 
come out. This deity is then ceremonially married to',th€ Sun- 
God. the village-priest acting as the proxy of the latter '.and 
his ivife of the foriner. ■■ The Sarnd Bnrb^ia 'is alwa„ys described 
as an old hidy with ,matted ■ locks of' white hair. She is 
provided with a seat on a wirmow,iog-basket in . a room in' the 
house of the village-priest, and- the door of this room ,, must 
always be kept open so that , she may go in and come out 
whenever she pleases. She is believed to take particular d,e.lighfc 
i'l'f sharing the joys of her votaries ' and joining them in their 
iiances at the village- aMra when fhese are at their height. 
Oil the day - of the annual Kliaddi or Barhul, festirah sh'e 
is conducted in procession on her wiiinowing-basket from the 
village^priest^s house to the sacred grove. She herself makes 
a periodical scdection of her priest through the medium of some 
sensitive boy or young bachelor. In times of epidemic, people 
of a psychic temperaraent are said to see this deity parading 
the village, followed by her attendant or sepoy the Parka spirit 
wiio is seen in the guise of a stalwart young man. The latter 
spirit has his seat on a pMt of land which must be left fallow, 
on or near the bcundarj of the village, and his funetioa is to 
keep guard the village and prevent the intrusion of strange 
spirits from outside. The Old Lady of the Grove is thus not 
only a personal spirit but a distinctively individualised spirit, 
and ill respect of her, at any rate, the original attitude of fear 
has been tempere<i in lier votaries by a tinge of something of 
reverential love. 

Time will not permit me to cite more inslancos. But this 
one iiistaiice, I hope, will convince anyone that it is not correct 
to say that these aboi'igines know only *^mere impersonal powers 
without any shape or ioimP ■ , 
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I lia?e indica-teJ how the Ch5ta Nagpiir ahorigiaes ii'ot\oiily 
pewoiiifj the sapeniataral entities' who niie their destinias/hufe 
algo indivicIaaliFe the more important among them.. , . I , may go 
fnrtiitr and gay that they not only personify or rather persona-. 
Use as well as indiTidnalise; them, bat. in a. sense, ** socialise 
there. Iheir attitude towards the sapernatura! world has 
■naturally been determined and inflaeneed by their contact and 
conflict with, cm the one hand, the forces of Nature around 
them, ami, on the ■ other,, with. the social authority to which 
these tribes have been subject. -.Cncler the Rfija of the country, 
who sfciuds apart from the tribal organisation, there are heacimen 
of grouoH of villages, aocl. under them a secular headman and 
a sacerdotal headman for each separate village unit, and their 
bha^adn or near agnates' known variously as KkunfMipdiri 
and sH^xt in nink to them are the .N th laiyats or 

desceudants of ^ subsequent or second band of rid settlers in 
each village I and below them again the ^airos or ordinary 
raiyats ; arid lowest of all the destitute beggars and non- 
aborigioai village Bervaots and village artisans who live on the 
wages or doles they receive from the other classes described 
above The supernatural world, too, has come to be similarly 
arranged by these tribes in a corresponding hierarchy. Highest 
In 'rank stands the. Creator — the Siagbonga of the Munda- 
speaking tribes and Dharines of the Dra vidian-speaking 
Oraons. Though acknowledged as the Supreme Deity, He, too, 
like the Baja of the country, ordinarily stands apart and 
does not interfere in the ordinary routine life of the people. 
Next there are the tutelary deities and spirits of each separate 
village who have the largest hand in the well-being of the 
people and consequent iv receive the most elaborate sacriBces. 
Then come successively the family spirits including the 
ancestor spirits, the clan spirits, the class spirits and the 
familar spirits of iodividuals. Lowest and most in8ignifieis.iit 
of all is a class of miscellaneous minor spirits and tramp spirits 
«dl#d bMlai or wanderett who &m not objects of worship at 
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all but are eitlier sent away with a casual dole of food or 
expelled, bj force or exorcism. 

All these 'c-iiinot be said to be, the marks of an indetermi-^ ^ 
nato Ampenonal. of roligion. Again, for ' purposes, of 
scientific classification, the, 'deties and spirits of the' aborigines 
of Chota Nagpur might be broadly divided into the two ■ maia 
classes of Nature Spirits and Spirits of dead human beings/and 
each of these two classes might again be ' subdivided into 
Greater- and Lesser or Superior and Inferior gods' and '-spirits* 
So far as the spirits of dead ' human . beings or persons are 
concerned/ they cannot certainly be ealied impersonal/^ and 
so far as the Greater Nature Spirits are concerned, they too 
have in most capes been personified and in a few cases indivi- 
dualised, It is the Ch5ta Nagpuri^s ideas about these sopeiior 
spirits of nature and of dead human beings and their methods 
of dealing with them, or rather entering into relations with 
them, that may be said to constitute his religion proper. Most 
of the inferior Nature spirits, too, enter their religion, and 
though they are not ordinarily accorded individual sacrifices, 
yet daring the periodical sacrifices to the more important spirits 
these, too, are generally invoked for help under the group name 
of Qar^ia-dhdrha-chaiui'--s%mam ^^ the of rivers, streams, 
and of all the four boundaries,^^ It is his ideas about the 
inferior human spirits and the innumerable supernataral 
impersonal forces or energies that confront man at every st.-p, 
and in Risley^s words give its spring to the tiger, its venoa 
to the snake/^ and so forth— and his methods of dealing 
with them or rather dodging, controlling or pressing them into 
service that constitute his magic "-o'r/ if you' will, -^''' hfe 
religious ''' ideas and practices. Whereas these magical 
practices or rites are all petformed only as a means to definite 
practical: ', ' en^^^ 'rites' ■ of . the' Chota ',Nagput 

;^originalS|'' though,' ma-inlj';’^ with ' the ■ immed-iate:-' 

practical interests of life, are really ends in themselves and 
haUowtnd oonsecmfce , everything they touch— faad^ s«x, life 
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a.Bcl healtli— and stimulate " 'emotion beyond mere response to 
praotical needs. 

True, fear is the dominant note in the religion of these tribes, 
but in the ease of the aneestor^spirits and a few or at 'least one 
of the principal Yillage deities,' a touch ^ of reYerential love has^ 
as 1 have said, now come to temper the old attitude 'Of fear* 

This brings me to a consideration of the statement sometimes 
made about the total absence of ' religions fervour anaong these 
tribes, — another assertion hard to. 'understand and impoi*sible 
to accept. In fact, religion,. 'can only arise, fanelioo and 
thrive in situations of emotional stress. It is , during periods 
of crisis or danger or at the iuming-pomts in the lb' e of an 
individual or a community that man instini-tivelj turns to 
higher powers for security and restoration of confidence. 

Thus the religion of a people answers to a psychic ueeu — a 
need of the emotions even more than that of the intelleei or the 
will. And it is ihe religious thrill that is the reaction in man of 
his contact with t he mTSterious unknown and the sacred » I do not 
understand how one who really knows the Chf3ta A agpnr or 
Central Indian aborigines, ■ and has seen them at their religioag 
festivals and sought to enter into their feelings, can assert that 
they do not experience the distinctive religious thrill. 

The iostinctive need for entering into relations with the 
higher supernatural powers has, as , we have seen, led to their 
personification among these, tribes,,, The actual supersenstial 
experiences of certain gifted or ' .sensitive individuals mmigBt 
them who have had visions of the spirits and ruirrated their 
experiences about them to their fellow-tribasmen must have 
helped in giving definite shapes and forms to some of these 
beings and brought the gods cdoscr to man, The emotional 
reaction generated by situations of stress and risk has resulted in 
the ptacMce of rituals which in their turn has helped lo intensify 
the effective tinge peculiar to the sacred. The visions or 
experiences of generations of primitive seers have woven round 
these* supernatural beings," legends'' and myths, though as yet 
rather scanty, which have further helped to quicken the emotion. 
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Collective ' ritmi aaci colleetive emotion a.t feasts and festivals 
ami. religions, processions and danaes have served, to inteiis.ify the , 
emotional appeal of religion among the^ Chofea .Nag{}ii.r aliorigiBes , ■ 
as .'among .more advanced oommnmties* . ■ 

ThiiS' it will be seen tbat^the religion 'of tlie Chota Nagpar, . 
tribes is not only concerned mainly with personal spirits but is 
.also, marked by ..religious fervour. Indeed they majj in a sense^ 
be called more religious than many. .of their civilisecifellow-men* 
They actually regard- themselves ^as livings moving and having 
their being in a world of supernatural entities, and these do not 
all form a /’shifting and' shadowy oompanj of unknown powers 
and iBiliiences makm^^ for evil rather than for good/^ .. 

These ■ unsophisticated simple folk conceive of everything 
ill nature and art as instinct which life and soul or with 
a potentiality of life and soul. In some objects this soul lies 
dormant and ineffective, but may under cerfain circumstances 
be roused to life and activity in others the soul is active 
and effective but exert its iniluence for good or evil without 
a eonscimis will ; in yet others the existence of an act ion of an 
indwelling spirit is dimly recognised | and finally there are the 
supernatural personal beings of different, grades wltlv conscious 
will and personality. Objeo.ts.'with dormant and ineffective souls 
hardly count, those wdfeh an immanent soul-force or 
iineoBseiously and involuntaiily exertirig this spiritual energy are 
dealt with through magic rites, obsexvanees and taboos ; the third 
class of supernatural objects in- which the existence of a shadowy 
indvrelling spirit is dimly recognised may be said to stand on the 
borderland between the realms'rof religion proper and magic^ and 
finally the definite personal supernatural powers — spirits and 
deities — whom they recognise ar^ the entities with which the 
religion proper of the Chota Nagpur aboriginals is primarily 
concerned* The religion of these tribes may, I think, be 
characterised as a system of - animism or rather spiritism set on 
a background of a much more 'primitive and vague animatism in 
which the soul or spirit is not 'discriminated from the body or 
object it inhabits; and under iavourable conditions this gpiritism 
XO ■ , ■ , ^ J » 
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■■mEy /nr-t, improbaHj '-into', a full-blown, po.lytteism.,, 

Totemism bas practically lost its- religious aspect and fetichism 
: ..aud .sVamaiiism.are invoh^^ their magic than in their 

religronv.proper. , ■ 

; ■ Althaugb '. there .is, a, general -similarity in the .religions systems 
'of the different hill-tribes'.o'f 'Cbota Nagpur/ what they really 
.differ.in is the ' reiativ'e. weighting of, the .different classes, of 
guperoatural poweis recognised iu', their respective pantheons. 
Tlms^ whereas the Milnda-speaking tribes attribute most of the 
ills of life to the direct action -of the spirits^ the Dravidian- 
speaking Oraons regard the spirits 'as ordinarily quiescent^ —if 
mot'. ,acti rely: b3aafia5,n't,^^a to mischievous activity 

•by the;*'* evil eye ,'^- ca' the '**eril word or mantram of the shaman 

- or sorcerer j whereas the Supreme God or -DhartneSj, on the one 
hand, and po.wers 'of the .*.* evil eye and evil word on 
the other, are what the Oraons are pirtieiilarly eolicitions about, 

- it is the spirits on. whoin the -,Mu.nda-speaklng tribes concentrate 
most of their religious thought, and' attention^ ■ 

^ Tins paper is aclij-ted from a paper read bef t-re the Antbropo logical sectioa 
of tbs Indiaa Saeaca 'Congress^, beld at Calaafciii on Bth Janaary 1928* 



Hn:iI.““Weiglits in Ancient India : Patna 

Cylinders 

> By Dr* A* Bamerji-Sastri, MtA., Fli#D‘ (Oxoii.) 

^ 'for tbe' sewage system in the 

neighbourhooci of the, P?itna College^ five small ©yliaders .were 
diseoverecl, by the late Principal Jackson.' Four of these .are 
of the same maierialj a white semi-diaphanoiis and hard 
■material (chakedony or quartz;]. The fifth is of a. different 
type, a handsome warm red -and yellow shaped stone not .quite 
so hard. Th's as well as one of -the smaller cylinders has 
unfortunately beeii^ broken, but all resemble one another in 
having the outward ends highly polished and slightly convex 
while the sides are less highly polished, 

A similar cylinder of the white quartz-like type has been 

recently discovered at Bulandibagh. 

The weights of these cylinders ai^e at present — 

No. 1 52*91 grams or allowing for 5S 

£ 47*82 „ some chipping 48 

S 20*77 ,;j which is evident, 20*9 

4 18*01 approximately: 18*2 

The theory is that these are jewellers^ weights. Assuming 
that they had some common factor, I came to the conclusion that 
this was between 1-3S and 1-35 grams, according to which they 


are as follows — 


No. I. 

Actual - 

Allowing for chipping. 

■4-1-38 f 89-77 units =40 

.il-35 

39-26-r-l-38 89*86 

\ S5-9B 

86 


35-56 86-09 

15'63 

16 


15-48 15-72 

18-54 

14 


13'48 13-68 

JEvidenfltt a unit 

of about 

1-38 gmms 

is most suitable. The 

aneient unit is the Dharana, 42 grains ' -^grams 

.■^'^,:^::Bividiu^^ this approx we get;; -■. ■ 


19-4 X ■2=38-8 

or 19-48 

X 2= 88-86 

17-53 

35 06 

17-6 

=35-2 

7*616 

15-23 

7*67 

= 15-84 


13-a 

6-67 

®18-34 
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Whatsfer way we look at this'' tbereforet we have to aceoimt, 
for a systeiB oi-wiigJik (?) -m^ the .ratio of 7^, 8^ 18^ ::E0 dharaaas^ 
Btit we are' told that the aaeient sjstem.of Dhara^a : weighte 
was 1, 4, -8, 10, 20, SO, 40, 100 and it see'ins difficmlt' . to fit in 

:With this system. 

■ Weights 18 and 20 were found in the septic tank , excavation 
and 18 is the more reliable, being better preservecL : 

Weight 7,: waS'found in B.C,E. tre,ncli"aBd'is badly chipped. 

Weight 8 was found ' in B'nlandibagh and is well preservecL 
But nothing can reconcile the figure with the ancient system. 

However^ there was a Tajra-dbarana of , a different and, 
doubtful unit. Group' weights 20 and 8 together, giving more 
importance to the latter; group weights 18 and 7 together 
giving more importance to the former and assume that they 
both were meant to represent s and 20 dharanas. 

Those of the anits for the respective dharanasare 2*6 and 2*4. 


58 

20*9 

— — - a nd 

give 20-4 and 8-04 

2-6 

2-6 

48 

18-2 

— - ami 

— give 20*0 and 7 '58 

2-4 

2-4 


So 'as a mere theory, Principal Jackson suggested that the ratio 
^E_ dharaiia~||,. It is,' unfortunate that we have two 

broken specimens and more perfect specimens are reqiirre'i to 
throw further light.^ 

A Bhort descripiion of the^e^lmden. 

White ejdinder— Length-- (central axis)— 2*6S cm. 

MB . Dia.m.— 3*.04 + 3‘02 + 2’99 + 81 )o f 3»ua + 

3-Oiem. 

Weight in air — 47'S2 gui. 

„ in water— 20-820 gin. 

Temp. 88'°6o. 

Sp. gr.— 2*66. 

* PriBclpalJaekson wanted to write a no(e ott tile subject aid had conaulted 
aonie incmbers of the Iniliaa Geological Survey at Calcutta 
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White cylinder- 

3 055 
2*78' 


-Length 


d-10 


D i a m 


Dirty white ejiliKler 
2-im 


1*98 


= 1 / 08 . 


.Dirty white cylinder 

m- 2 -o 


-{central axis}— 2*78 cm* ' 

3*04 + 3-0S'+-3*02 + 3*05 +• 3*05 + 

3*09 cm. 

Weight in air— 52^920 gui. 

ia water — 32*988 gm. 

Temp. S3*®4c. 

Sp. gr,— 2’66, 

-Length- — (central axis)— 1“93 cm. ■ 

D i a oi.—2*lH-2i0 + 2*06 + 2^08 + 
erii» . 

Weight in air— 18‘03« 

5, '/ in water— ll.*24« 

Temp.S3*°4c, 

Sp. gr. — 2*66. 

“Length — (central axis)— 1*15 cm. 
Biam,— 2‘22 4-2*184- 2*2 1 cm, 

Wfight in air — 10‘73S. 

in water ^ — 6* 700. 

Temp. 33*°2e. 

Sp. gr, 2 66. 

Eed'ani! yellow eyiiiidep — Length— (centra! axis) -^1*15 cm, 

T) i a m.™ 1-99 + 2*00 +'2*01 ■+ 1*90' 
cm: 

■ Weight in air — *9*808 gm, ' 

. ■ . io, water— 6*130 ' gm# . 

Temp,33*^2c, 

Sp, gr.— 2*67, , 

■ -.(6 dharaBas.) •' 

“-Length— (centra! axis)—! *1,4. cm.. 

^ Diam,— 1-7'9 4 L78-'4i*7^ cm. " '''' 

..Weight in -air— /.•7S2'' g 

yin ; 

Temp, 33*^ Oc. 

Sp. gr— 2-70. 

(4 dharuoas.) 

Dharaaas — 4, 6, 7, 8, 18, '30. 


— 2_— ^,8 
11 

43 

S6 

258 

ili 

15’5 gru. 
Red eylindor- 
]1)W9 

•1 36 x 8!1 

”'-57 

l'.V90 


n 
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■ Eeferemeea t© WeigMs ia Aaeleatlatia ; 

Subilmce , — Weights (praiimafidu) shall be made of iroa 
or of stones afailable in the countries of Magadha and Mekala i 
or of such' things as ■ will neither ' contract when wetted, nor 
■ expand under the influenco of heat.” [Kautilya^s Artha^astra, 
Ch. II. s^'^ction xix.j^ 

** That is to say, neither rises in weight owing to absorption 
of moisture nor falls lower in weight when dry.” [Shaiiia- 
sastri, Eng. Trans., p. 1*2 ij, footnoie L] 

[cf. the three pieces of quartz found near the Patna College J 
and one piece at Bulandibagh.] 

Weights in Aficmd Indict i, 

Unit. 

I. Tedic. 

[Taittiiiya SaJiihita, iiL 2, 6. 3 j 
?i. 4, lO, 2 ; Taittinya Brahmana, 
i. 8, 7, 7 ; 7, 6, 2 y Satapatha 

Brahmaijta, y. 4, 3, 24 ; 5, 5, 16, 
etc.] 

A or Eaktika, i.e. the Each gudja berry averages 

betf^ of the Gufija {Abrm pre- grains [irof*) 

OGiorias) was the unit of Mdm^ 
a measure of weight. 

: ^ , ; XL Post'-Vedic. 

{a) Kautilya's' Arthasastra, Ch. II. Section XIX. 

1926, March, ^ • 

: Shama Sastri, Ed-., 1919, pp. 103~§. ' 

Translation, Ed, 1923, pp. 123 — 4.3 

I'he Superintendent of Weights and Measures'- shall hate ■ 
the same manufactured. 

10 seeds of masha {Pkmeoh Radidns] or - 
5 mds of gufija {AdrGS Precatorius) ... s=i Suvarm mdnba, 

' jgrTf^^^rr 

ifl irS^profjt i 




mm, xrr, ft, u 
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m; 

16' Suvarna maslias s^l Swari^aorlafsha^^; 

4:,Earslias*,* ,' ... ' •>• =1 palas=8^0 gtifijas^ 

£T' 27 gQi^®.== 4*20 grams. 

88 whit© mustard seeds . ■ .»f ' = 1 silver aiashai, 

■ 1:6 silver masbas or £0 Saibja seeds..,. =1 dlmrana. 

£0. grains of rice =1 dharaaaof a .diamond X?] 

Ardha-masba (half a masha), one masha^ two, mashas, four 
mashas^ eight mashas, one suvaraa, fcwo suvarnas, four a uvar:i^aSi 
eight simrnas,. ten suvarnas5.twentysuvar.nas-:, thirty snvari^as^ 
forty savarnasjand one hundred siivarnas are differriit units' of 
weights. 

Similar series of weights shall ako be made in dharanas/"' 
(i) , Maniisauihita (Ch., VIII. 136, etc.), YajnavalLyatmirti 
(Ch, II. 862—5) etc. follow .more or le^s the above system, 

Mann viii. 131-32» etc# 
i Rati or Raktika GiiSja or Erfnala {Afrm 

precaionus) ... #*. 1 ‘8 grain. 

8 Ratis or Kr§3galas=:l masha (2V^<75^0 '‘j/ 6') 14'4 „ 

80 Ratis 5=1 karsha 140 ,, 

Belltticdl 144 ,, 

1 Karshapaigia 
1 Parana 
-Cl I3haran-3i 
i*or Copper* 

, ^ ^ - 

Cowrias. ...Pamuf. Hames., 

80 I 1 I Papa or Kai'shap. ^a 

100 i ij : 

140 1| 

E Dvi-pa^a ... 



160 


160 
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Paps. 

lor Silver. 

[■ ■ Kte^as# 1 Names. 

[■ WeigMs. 

. I ' , , 

' 'i: 
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resistanoe to heat and moisture would be useful us iewellers’ 
weights. 

Vajra-Dha!'ana = 20 silver grains of rice. 

Ordinary Dharana=16 silver mashas. 

2 Kr§ciala 5= 1 silver masha ■) Yajnavalkya, eh. H. 364. 
16 silver mashas=l Dharana /Mann, Ch. VIII, 136. 

1 Krsnala=lf\ grains troy. Unit of weight — Vedic («« 
aiove). 

1 Dharaaa= 16 X 2 X l-ji^grains. {16 silver mashas x 2 
krsnala X grains=32 x =42 grains + 2.727 grains. 


1 Vajra-Dharana— roughly (82 + 4) X lx®e 

cf. The quartz weights near the Patna College and at 
Bulandibagh [allowing for loss in chipping] . 


58[ + ?] 
48 
20-9 

18'2[+?3 


with a unit of 1'35 or 1'32 grams = 8 silver mashas, 
40 201 

36 18 1 


15 or 16 


for 8 


^Dhara^as. 

I 
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Samples from tlie Fatna Masemii 
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}* 686 



Chipped on 
duller Bide. 

1530 

(10) 

27*69 

17*27 

(10*42) 

2*66 

27*80 

1 17*276 

' 10*626 

j 27uM 

1 unit 









1 2*796 

Badly chipped 
on duller side. 

1631 

m 

24*46 

15-24 

(8-31) 

2*60 

24*66 

16*21 

9*86 

I 

24*816 

unit 



{ 






2*767 

Slightly chippec 

1 1632 

(6^) 

17*89 

11*19 

(6*70) 

2*67 

•'* 

1 ■■■ 

... 

17*863 

2*746 

Some chips on 
duller side. 

1633 

(6) 

14»30 

8*886 

(6*814) 

2*67 

1 ... 

! 

1 

... 

14*26- 

14*3 
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1529 

(12) 

83*16 

20*60 

(12*66) 

2*62 

... 

f 
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2*771 

Badly chipped 
one side. 

44 

bigger 

(6) 

16*67 

10*396 

(6*176) 

3*68 

... 1 

1 ' ... 


16*7 

-10*76 
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2*783 

Badly chipped 

44 

smaller 

(24) 

6*66 

4*12 

{2*43) 

2*69 

6*672 1 

! 

1 

4*112 

2*46 

■ a*as ^ 
2*6.6 * 

Badly chipped 
on duller side. 

5 

(B) 

8*44 

6*286 

(8*166) 

2*79 

8*602 

6*27 

3*232 

8*76' 

2*8S,'' 


4P 

9*808 

6*131 

1 

3*67 ] 

probably 

broken 



ackson’s red 
one. 

(S) 

7*783 

4*9 

1 

2*7 

... 

... 

■ ^ : , 



Average unit of Maseiita speeimeiii3'**2'J^?4^ 

»Fatiia Museum numbers. 




iX.'—Unig’isia in Fiction 

ByKallpada B.If*' 

, ' EDigiiias ' are generally employed in folklore to measure tke 
intelligence of the person interrogated, and this intelligence, test- , 
is iised lor a variety of purpose. Riddles are proposed with 
a view to elect a wise^kiog, or a wise minister or a wise temporal 
and spiritual adviser of the! king. Not iafrtquently is it used 
to discover ' the intelligence of a bride or a bridegruom. with 
a view to his or her selection in marriage. Enigmas are couched 
in the“form of advice, e.g. given by a dying father to his son, 
who in his ignorances literally follows it to his own grief and 
disaster^; [ultimately scmelody dh entangles for him the skein 
w hich wound np the troelsignificance and reveals the wisdom of 
the s* The interpreter, often, is a girl who marries the 
fool. Sometimes the hero falls in with a fellow traveller and 
talks enigmatically to him. The latter not being able to realise 
the true import which lies ensconced in the apparently 
incoherent phraseology used takes him to be a downright fool, 
or worse still, a miserable lunatic. The daughter of a puzzled 
man explains the seeming inconsistencies and proves the wisdom 
of |theJ:heroJ who finding in hei' his mateh weds her. Or the 
fatherrin^law ^who regards his sondn-law to be an idiot is 
disillusioned when his daughter explains and has now a better 
regard , for', Message is conveyed in enigmatic verse or 
language used as a sort of code word, but the person for whom 
ill is meant understands it and acts accordingly. It is used 
to point a moral or adorn a tale for embellishment without 
affecting the plot or for an important turning that is given to 
the direction of the story. Sometimes on the true solution of 
the riddle dependsj^tbe safety of the person who is asked to 
explain the problem when, e.g. he is held up by a Yaksa or 
a demon. 

In the Gdmani^Canda'^Jata&Ci 2b7) before Prince 
Adasa-mukha (Mirror Pace) is made king they test him| and fat 
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iatisfaciorily solvei the fotirteen'' probleins preseBtei to hmi. 
lu the Tibetaii version of the tale (see Sehiefner and Ralstoa's 
Tikta^i TaUs, pp. 30, 31, No. Ill, MmiamuMa), king, 
at the time of his death, exhorted his mmisters to choose as 
king that Prince who would be able to divine the six objects, 
viVi. the inner treasure, the outer treasure, the inner and outer 
treasure, the treasure of the treetop, the treasure of the hill top 
and the treasure of the river shore* Prince Adarsamukha 
rightly guesses the treasure to be inside the threshold, outside 
the threshold, at the spot where the tree planted by the king 
casts its shadow at midday, the treasure which is at the bottom 
of the tank where the king used to take delight and the treasure 
at the end of the watercourse of the palace. Similarly in the 
Mahajanahi J at aha (No. 5;)9} he only is to be made king who 
can please the princess Sivali, solve the problem of the head of 
the square bed, string the bow which requires the strength of 
a thousand men or draw out the sixteen great treasures. These 
were the death-bed problems set by the late king : 

The treasure of the risiag sun, the treasure at his setting seen 
The treasure outside, that within, and that outside nor within 
At tii^ uiounting, at the dismounting, sal pillars four, the y ojima round, 

The end of the teeth, the end of the tail, the Jcelnha, th* end of the trecs^ — 
The sixteen preeions ti’easures tfaese_, and these remain, where these are found, 
The bow that tashs a thousand men, the bed, the lady’s heart to please. 

The Bodhisatta fulfilled all these conditions. The sun u 
the Paceckabuddha and treasure was dug out of the place 
where the king used to welcome the Paccekabtiddha as he 
came ; at the place where he bid him farewell ; of the threshold 
within the ' great gate of the palace f, outside the threshold ; 
''neither within or without/^ i.e*^from below the threshold ; 
" at the mounting-/’ i.e. where the gold ladder was planted for 
mounting the state elephant j “ at the dismounting,” i.e. from 
where he dismounted ; the four sdi pillars were,’ the four feet 
of the rojal couch ; “ a yojana round/’ i.e. he dug round the 
royal couch for the length of a yofana or the « yoke of a 
chariot/’ the teeth meant the tusks of the elephant, and the tail 
his tail and from these two places he drew out the treasure ; 
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hinia m Mm 'w^ter, so wfiaa the. water of tie royal kka was 
clrawa off,: tfeasiira was revealed, aad so fortli.' Neither 
witHo or without feminds me of neither in ■ the sea nor in 
the ail" for which a eight-lettered word had tobe'-found omt 
by me when ■ solving a crossword pimle, and that was , the 
Overland^^ car ! 

In the M(i>har*umMagga-Jataka (No. 546)' the' Bodhisatta 
solves a series of 'problems, saeh' -.as the Ehumvlmti paM& 
{Nineteen Problems), the Kakantaka-pafiho (the Chameleon 
question), the Sirikalal'amjii-panho (Cluestion of Good and 
Bad Luck), Mendaha-panho (question of the Goat), Sirimanda- 
panito (question of Rich and Poor), etc. He was made the 
temporal and spiritual adviser of the king. 

In the same data ka we read that the Bodhisatti went out 
in search of a suitable bride for himself. He heard that in the 
North Town there was an ancient and decayed rnerehant 
family and in that family was a daughter, the lady Araara, 
a beautiful girl, wise and with marks of good luck* The 
Bodhisatta wanted to enquire if she was wedded or not and 
questioned her by hand gesture* So standing afar he clenched 
his fist [muflUm aiasi). Understanding that he was asking her 
if she had a husband, she spread out her hand {haitham 
vikami)^ Prom that he knew that she was unmarried, for the 
closed hand represents the married state (cf. the French 
f$mme t 0 uverte)» When asked her name she said atita 

ndgade va eiarahi va yam natthi tarn ndmihd ti, i.e. my name 
is that which neither is nor was, nor ever shall be/^ He 
guessed that her name was Immortal (Amara)* For whom 
do you carry that gruel ? For the god of old time/^ Gois 
of old time are parents {puUadevata ndma mdidpi(aro). You 
mean your father.’^ Yes,, sir/^ What does your father 
do ? “ He makes two out of one*’^ Making two out 

of one is ploughing j he is then ploughing/^ ** Even so/^ 
Where is he ploughing f Where those wlio coma not 
again He is ploughing near a cemetery/^ Even so, 
Than Bhadii^ ajfem essd$Ui/^ Sace e$mU na emimi 
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€%mU emamiti^^ P Will you' come again today/ madam ?/- 

a come I will not come, if . a come not I will come»^^ ) 
“Year fathers metbinks, madam is plonghing; by:,,a riverside, 
and if the flood come yon will not eo.me^ if it come Bot you wilL '’^ 
Then when the Bodhisatta wanted to go to her houses she 
directs him thus ; 

‘^By the way of the cakes and gruel, and the double leaf 
tree in flower, by the hand wherewith I eat 1 bid thee go, not 
by th it wherewith I eat not, that is the way to the] market 
town; that secret nath you must find. 

The scholiast explains : Entering the village you will si'C 

a cake shop and then a. gruel shop ; further on an ebony tree 
in flower, take a path to the right.. 

Further on we And that when the Bodhisatta has gone to the 
com’ t of Culan! Bralimadatta, a religious woman 'named Bheri 
desired to test his wisdom* .So ■ 'she asked him a' question 
by a gesture of the hand t 'looking towards the Bodhisat she; 
opened her hand. Hit idea was to' enquire whether the king 
took good care or not .'.of. this wise man whom he had brought, 
from another country, " He ■ answered it ,by clenehiog , his ' fist 
by which he meant that the. king, not fulfilling his promise kept 
his fist tight closed and '..gave. him., nothing. She iinJeratood 
this and asked "Why don't you be0oai.e an | ascetic like 
by rubbing her head. He stroked Ms. stomach so as to say, 
There are many that I have, Vo- support, aid that] is why I 
do not become an ascetic/'^ \ A 'different interpretation was, 
however, put on this conversation by the women who were sent 
by Queen Nanda who was ill pleased with the Bodhisatta, ■■■ The 
Queen complained to the king that Mahosadha (the Bodhisatta) 
and the female ascetic Blieri had made a plot to detlirone him and 
seize his kingdom. She pretended that Bhen asked Mahosadha : 
" Cannot you crush the king flat like the palm of the hand 
or a threshing-floor, and seize the kingdom ? And Mahosadha 
clenched his fist making as though he held a sword, as who should 
lay, " In a few days I will cat' off his^^ head, She rignalM 
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^rCut off ;Hs her own head with her hand 

he sigaalled will cut biiii ia half by rubbing Ms belly 

The sign is truly interpreted when the signalling goes on 
between two wise persons/ but the fun arises when it' is, between 
a wise person on the one hand and a fool on the other^, and 
interpreting the signal in his or her own way the wise person 
is satisfied that his or her question has been rightly solved by 
the fool. In the Bengali story Kalidas who was an out-and-out 
fool before the Muse looked kindly on him and was cutting 
away the bough of the tree on which he was sitting was taken 
by the diseomfitted Pandiis to the princess who humbled 
them. Then followed a mute conversation between tbe two. 
The princess raised one finger, Kalidas lifted two. She spread 
out her hand, he clenched his fist. She thought that Kalidas 
understood and answered her questions rightly. By lifting one 
finger she said . God is one Kalidas^ lifting of two fingers 
was taken by her to mean that there were Purum and 
Prairti. By spread! ngv out her hands she referred to the 
five elements. The clench bg of the fist of Kalidas was taken 
to mean that there was no need for further discussion, as the 
SastfaB were in his fist. Kalidas however took all this in his 
own way. lie fidt insulted when by lifting one finger the 
princess chid him. he retorted that he would similarly treat 
her by raising two. If by spreading her palm she indicated 
that she had a good mind to slap him. Kalidas replied that she 
would then get lists in exchange. Similarly the Dumb 
Shepherd in of the Sanial Parganas (Hoir pas, Story 

No. LXIV) raised two fingersto the Rajahs one, but when the 
latter raised three he made a sign of dissent and went away. 
The Raja considered himself to be the mosB powerful in the 
world, the shepherd, he thought, indicated that God was as 
powerful as he ; by raising three fingers the Raja asked if there 
was the third, the shepherd indicated No.-*^ The shejpherd 
thought that the Raja wanted one of his three sheep ; by 
raising two fingers he expressed his willingness to part with 
two ; but when as he thought the Raja demanded all his three 
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ilieep he clisseBted and went away. This episode is really m 
iBstaBOe of sipi language to which I would return later on. 

In a Tibetan version of the’^^^le named Maliausliaika mtd 
Fisaklia {Tibetan Tdee pp. 156ff,) Mahaushadha meets a fair 
girl (luring las researches for a bride who could suit him. I 
will now test her intelligence a little/*^ he says. 

He went into a wheat field, lifted up his hands and while 
he flourished his hands on high^ he trampled on the wheat 
with his feet# Then said Vi^akha, the girh 0 Pundit, as 
you have flourished your hands on high, so ought you to 
flourish on high your feet/^ 

This maiden is clever, he thought. Then he said with 
Si smile, You are very brilliant, O maiden, seeing that you 
have earrings and armlets/^ 

The reason is, 0 Pundit, that both have little oxen, 
said Vi^akha, 

[Note by the Editor — This seems to refer to the shape 
of the earrings/^ says Professor Sehiefner, but the repartee 
still remains obscure. The same remark may be made about 
j^evera! of Vi^akha^s wise sayings.] 

Then said Mahaushadha, The maiden is of fair form and 
charming appearance/^ 

That is through the favour of the village elder/^ replied 
Vilikhi. . 

Where has your father gone he asked after a time. 

He has gone to make two roads out of one. After eol« 
looting the twigs of the thorn-bushes, he uses them for makiuff 

the road. In this manner he gives men two roads/’ 

“ Where has your mother gone ?” 

“ To fetch seeds from the fruits of the field.” 

" Show me the way, ” he said, “ by which one can go 
straight and safely to the Kaksha forest.” 

She pointed out to him a crooked road, and then set out 
herself along another road. There she took off her clothes 
beside a tank, shut one eyej and while waiting to see if he 
would recognise her or not, bowed down upon one side and said, 
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la. the direetloa of the hand which is used in eating , , shouM., 
one go'^ . From the direction .of the h&nd whio'h is not, ■ .used ill 
eating should one deviate and so go to- the .Rice-soup forest/^ 

Kashmiri story , the Btupid husband ana Ms demf\ wife 
.-(J,: H. '■ Knowles^ FolMales of Kaskmiff pp. ‘24,21! .) ' the , ..dying.- 
father gives his son the following, five pieces -of advice : ,{1} 
walk not in the snnshi,ne from yonr . house to the shop ;. (S:): let; 
pilat? be your -daily food I (3) take unto ,your3el£ afresh, wife 
every week ; (4), on wishing to drink wine go to the vat and 
drink it ; (5) if yon want to gamble then gamble with experienced 
gamblers. ^ 

The stupid son understood them all literally. He began 
with the first advice and made himself thoroughly ridiculous 
by foolishly spending a large sum over erecting a covered way 
from his house to the place of business. Equally extravagant 
was he in eating pilav every day. In following the third 
advice he ruined many a poor, beautiful and guileless lady, and 
he would invent some excuse in getting rid of a wife when 
the week was coming to an end. One lady, however, proved 
ioo intelligent for him, never gave him any excuse to turn 
her away, managed to bring him to her father's hoise and get 
him to taste some pkuAurih (burnt rice or bread) which, he 
declared, tasted like ptiav;, when he ate it in hunger sharpened 
by long waiting. He now learnt the significance of his father's 
first advice. She then explained to him the meaning of the 
remaining pieces of advice. The first meant that she should 
attend to his business rising up early and retiring late ; '' 
the second, that he should be economical in the way of food, 
and eat only to satisfy hunger;"- the third, that he should 
not be too much with his wife | when the wife is away you 
want .her, if you saw your wife once in a week you would 
return to her as to a new wife and enjoy her society more." 
She then took him to a gambling den and showed her 
husband the wretchedness and villany depicted on the counte- 
nances of nearly every one of the company* She then took 
IS S R0i. d* 
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bm t > a wineshop and a large vat whose stench was intolerable. 
_ hat his father meant was to make him desist from the two 

for himself their niter 

A similar storj of advice imparted by the dying father 
to bs son IS told in Dabsinaranjan Mitra Majumdar^s 
£adama^a?er Tkale) {pp. mS. The death-bed advice of 
the raja to the prince was— 

1. Eat daily the head of a fish at each mouthful. 

Never take back money after lending money. 

Always rule yonr subjects. 

4 Take advice from the threeheaded and the three-legged 
The p„„ee became king. He now thought of transfatin. 
lus fa hers advice into action. He began with the first 
and asked all the fishermen of the state to supply him daily 
with two hundred big fish, such as mi, katla, etc. The officers 
were very glad at the idea as they would get the body to eat 
and they applauded him lustily : « Dkan^a^ Man.a, Maharah 
I toe Kam had to cook daily two hundred heads of fish for the 
Ba^a which he ate Thus passed the days. The fishelen 
could no more supply two hundred heads of big fish dailr 
though much was given to them as reward. The result was that 
y Baja fed severely ill from eating daily two hundred heads 
0. and a corner of his store looked thin. As his illness went 

on mereasiug he .stopped eating fish altoo^ther a nr1 -1, 3 

alltbpi-1-nr.Ki.ii. u- , ® ’ “'’'“g^ttoer, and ascribed 

alltbetroubletohisnon-observance of his father's second advice 
S the doors of the treasury were (brown open and the Rsi- 

m ab„, fence. The treacnrj. ® 

.ten»ed forth ,nd the fiaja .toppM L 
rtfocn, nap, he Jd 

How .plendid ! Take a. „Mh as Ton will a„d ' 

v«aT this i. He sd,'*nfe„T»;„:f„it:a7..tr; 

-0, ho.n,, ..id hvTo^ifo.::^ 
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it— is nofc that ev.ougb ? ' It is not my custom to lend and take 
back So please go away with your money The people were 
stunned at this stnpendons folly and went back. One day the 
'booby discovered to bis utter surprise that bis treasury , bad- 
become empty. “How is tbis ?^^ be wondered, ^^perhap's ' all 
this comes of neglecting IB j fatber^s third 'advice/^ 

Then at the Kaja^s word ran hispaf’hy sipa^is md sardar$ In 
all, directions and bound' the innocent ryots, surprising them, with 
a liberal allowance of fisis, kicks, and caning— bump, lash, crash ! 
“This is the rnling!^'' exclaimed the Maja^s ministers and his 
satellites. The lyots could no longer bear this spicy and 

they in a body fled the realm* It became a desert ! 

The Raja one day came out of the palace. “Well, the look 
of things doesn’t seem to be all right. How has it happened 
all enquired the nincompoop. “Verily, my f'*ther'’s fourth 
advice has been grievously neglected. Bring me eftsoons the 
three-“headed three-legged k He gave seven days^ time for the 
quest. They ran hither and thither, they ran helter-skelter, 
they scoured the country, they scampered high hill and low 
dale, they found him not I After much scratching of the 
bead and a painful and laboric us research they brought before the 
Raja a three-legged fox, a three-legged cat, a three-legged 
horse and a three-legged ass and hauled them up before the 
royal presence. “Here, Sire, are the three-legged ; the three- 
headed — ^we found them not.^* The Raja installel the three- 
legged quadrupeds on the throne, stood with his queen before 
them, and with joined palms addressed them reverentially, “O 
three-legged Sirs, we take refuge in you, give us asylum, we 
know not your virtues, deliver ns f rom our peril, forgive us 
our laches and give us wi.-?doin V' The wise quadrupeds were 
in mortal fear and in great consternation. The awful ceremony 
frightened them, caterwauled the feline beauty, brayed his 
asinine majesty, snorted his equestrian grace , bowled the 
bewildered Master Raynard, and they bolted all ! Upturned 
was the throne, worse confounded was the cenfusion, and the 
hurly-burly was at its climax. 
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Thoroiaghly eowed hy his misforkne the erestMIea 
Raja left his state and wandered^ with bis queen and the prince^ 
over the eouotry in search of wisdom. One day he saw at a 
distance something moving looking like the three-legged. He 
followed it with his eyes, till it moved further on and sat down 
in the shade of an ancient banyan tree, and lo ! he saw the 
three-headed, Eureka ! cried the king, God be thanked^ 
I have found the three-legged three-headed, at long, long last! 
Speeded all to see the mysterious being. But what was the 
grief and chagrin of the Raja to see an old man resting his head 
between the knees ! and this produced the mirage of the three- 
headed from a distance. As he turned to go back, the old man 
enquired what brought him there and why he was going back. 
On learning from him everything he explained that his staff 
which was indispensable to him in his old age was his third leg/ 
and he looked like the three-headed as he sat down to rest, the 
knee tops looking like heads. He said that the Raja had not 
quite understood the meaning of his father^s advice. What he 
meant by the first advice was that the Eaja should, in the first 
instance, care for his subjects, spend money for good work and 
should reserve for himself very little. In other words, he was 
to have been economical; if he ate the heads of little fish, he 
would not have fallen ill, nor would there have been so much 
expenditure. The second advice was that loan and gift were 
not the same thing. If anj^body lends, he should take from the 
borrower sufficient pledge as a guarantee against his loss, so 
that even if he does not get back his money, bis money in fact 
is not lost. In regard to the third advice he said that rule did 
not mean torture, but government with Justice and equity 
which redounded to the happiness of the subjects. The old man 
said it was indeed a great iammlm to have followed his 
father's fourth advice in the way he did. He was to have 
taken the advice of an old man — that is what his father meant. 

There is another version in which the son of a householder 
k asked to have a market in his house by which the father meant 

i''' cf rOediiSs* "stiecessful tolntfon of ' tlie f iMIe'cf "gplijiax, ** Bmn" la'dFiM 
wpportf bis tottermg legi with a ft»f , heac# the third % 
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tliat iie sliouM Iiave a kitchea gardaa so that he miglit not waiii 
f egefcables ■ wliioli ■ have, otherwise,' to be procared froai ■ ^ 
maikel 

In All for a Pa4isa in the Folktales of' .Kmhmif: % stupid son 
was asked by his father to bring for one pica at least five thingg, 
(page 1,45} something to eat, something to drink, something 
to gnaw, something to sow in the garden and. some food for 
the eow/^ In this way the father desired to test the intelli-' 
gence of his son. The latter could not solve the puzzle* At 
last the daughter of an ironsmith came to his help and advised 
him to go and buy a water melon with the pice. The merchant 
knew that somebody else helped his son in solving the riddle. 
On enquiry he found out the truth and with a view to marrying 
the daughter of the ironsmith to his son went to her house. He 
asked her^ Where are your parents ? My father has gone 
to buy a ruby for a cowrie and my mother to sell some words/^ 
replied she, and then explained to the perplexed merchant that 
her father had gone to buy some oil for the lamp and her 
mother to arrange a marriage for somebody. The marriage was 
of course celebrated between bis son and the daughter of the 
ironsmith 

Let us take a tale Why the fish laughed from the Wolk^ 
tales of Kashmir (pp. 484-490). The story is this. 

A. A fisherwoman hawked about fish near the palace. The 
queen asked her to show the basket* A fish jumped about on 
the queen^s asking whether it was male or female and then 
laughed aloud. At this misbehaviour of the rude fish the queen 
become very angry and complained to the king who demanded 
its explanation of the wazxr who must of course lose his head if 
he could not give a satisfactory answer within six months. For 
five months the wazir tried his very best to find out an answer 
but in vain. Apprehending certain death he advised his son to 
leave the couiitrj and save himself. 

E. The youth' a'Coordingly left the country. One day helmet 
a farmer on the way and proposed 4o travel together. , ^'^The day' 
was hot and the way was' very long' and' 
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(g) Don^t jou think it would be pleasanter if yon snd 
I sometimes gaire one another a lift said the .youth. 

What . a fool the man is thought the old farmer ^ 

{h) Presently they passed through a field of corn ready for 
the .sickle.. ' 

Is this eaten or not said the young man. 

I don't said the other. 

(c) After a little while the two travellers arrived at a big 
village where the young man gave his companion a clasping knife 
and asked him to get two horses with it and bring back the knife. 
The old man pushed back the knife and muttered something to 
himself, 

(d) They now reached a city outside which was the old 
farmer^s house. They walked about the bazar and went to the 
mosque but nobody saluted them or invited them to come in 
and rest. O, what a large cemetery exclaimed the young 
man. 

(f) On leaving the city their way led them through 
a cemetery where a few people were praying beside a grave and 
distributing ehapatis and kulchas to passersby in the name of 
their beloved dead. They beckoned to the two travellers and 
gave them as much as they would. 

What a splendid city is this said the youth. 

(/) They had to ford a stream that ran along the edge of the 
cemetery. The water was rather deep, so the old farmer took off 
his shoes and pajamas and crossed over, but the young man 
waded through it with his shoes and on. 

[g] The old farmer was convinced that his young companion 
was thoroughly demented. But he was interested in him ard 
invited him to his house. “ Thank you very much,” the youne 
man replied, “ but let me 6rst enquire if you please, whether the 
beam of your house is strong - {viram kari thheyih dar^ Is 
your beam strong ? is a Kashmiri saying to mean “ can you 
entertain me well ? Can you make me comfortable ?”] 

The farmer entered his house laughing and gave an account 
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' of*the jonng maE to his daughter who pronounced him to he ia 
his senses and said that the young man'^s enquiry was . ■ 

\ (^) Whether her father could afford to entertain him.,. 

She then ' explained to her wondering father the rest of the 
enigma, , 

(a) . One of you should tell a story to beguile the time. 

■ (4) Ho wished to know if the owner of the cornfield was 
a debtor or not; if so the' produce of the cornfield was as good 
as, eaten to him^ i.e. it. wotild have to go to his creditors. 

(c) He asked yon to cut a couple of sticks which are as 
good as two horses on the road, ani not to lose his knife. 

(d) The city though crowded was worse thaiA the dead as the 
people were inhospitable, whereas 

(e) The cemetery was hospitable and gave you bread ; 
hence it was like the city. 

(/) He was wise in doing so, as the steam was swiftly 
flowing, and otherwise one might chance to stumble in going 
over the sharp stones (in the scream) with bare feet. 

C, The girl th^ui sent a serv ant to the young man with 
a present of a basin of 0 at; (butter) , twelve chapatis^ and a jar 
of milk, and the following massage was communicated to him : 

friend, the moon is fall, twelve m nths make a year, 
and the sea is overflowing with water. 

On the way the bearer of the present gave some food to his 
little son. The rest of the food- and the message were delivered 
to the young man. He immediately found out that the food 
' Was tampered with, 'to signify .which he,, Ui-ed' the, following , 
code. Give your mistress my sdam/' he replied, and tell 
her that the moon is new, that I, can find eleven mouths in the 
year and the sea is by no means fall. She learnt that her 
bearer was not honest. 

'D. The wazir^s son told the farmer^s daughter everything, 
whereon she said the laughing of. the iish indicates that 
there is a man in the palace of whom -the king m not aware/'' He 
returned with the farmer^s daughter to his father and toid him 
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eTerjtiiittg* On enquiry it 'was found that one o£ the female 
attendants was indeed a man. . 

The wazir^s son married the farmer’s daughter, ; 

It is evident that parts A and D form the, main plot of 
the story. B and C whioh contain 'the' riddle' . and the sign 
language are altogether extraneous to the, 'plot and introduced 
by way of variety only* Their only utility seems to lie in the 
discovery of the interpreter oftheiiddle of the laughing fishj 
which could have been managed otherwise., 

The story “Why the Pish laughed .originally .occurs in 
the Kathfisaritsagara (see N. 'll. Panzer Ocmu of Story ^ 
Voh L p. 46, and for variants in the Sul^a Sapiaii^ Prenoh 
Romance of Aieiiin, Straparola in Basile’s Peniamerom) and it 
has come down as the folktale ' .mentioned above with the 
enigma embellislmient, The same, ' story reappears in the 
Folklore of ike Santd Pargame as story No. XVIII, Tke 
PmgMng Fnh. The sons of' .a ' merchant present ttvo dead 
fish to the Raja, ,, aQ,d the .fish -laughed. The., merchant was 
commanded to explain this on. pain of death of himself' and all 
his sons. The eldest son- in ■ whom the- family name .should 
continue was asked by the merchant to, flee the eou,iitry, which 
he did. The mer,ehant^.s .'son at last fo'iind a clever princess 
and married her* 'She came' with ' him and explained to the 
Raja; “The reason why the fishes' laughed was because 
among all your wives it is only the eldest Rani who is a woman 
and all others are men/'’ The enigma portion which is not 
essential to the story has been left out here. 

The Kashmiri tale is therefore a ;make-a'p story consisting of 
iliB KMmafii tale some story- or -stories oontaining the 
enigma earlier or later than the Kathasarit tale, probably 
earlier. The original of the enigma B{/^) of the Kashmiri tale 
is probably the question ■“ Is this city of Varanasi deserted 
or inhabited asked by the Prince when he was being led 
by the executioners through’ the populated streets of the 
extensive and wealthy city of Varanasi in the Bnmi CrippU 
(page 348) in Sohiefoer and" Ralston's ' fha 
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eBigma B(5) Is this com eaten or not ? is pfobaWy 'a- 
modified version of the remark of the Prinoe, If this heap, 
of grain' were not continually devoured at its base^ it would : 
become great '’Mpage ^249). When his father the king asks 
him to explain his rema,xks, hed.oes so. 

Hear, O king^ wherefore I said, ^ Is Varanasi .deserted ; 
or. is the city inhabited?^ It was because when you had 
condemned me to death without any cause, no one ventured io 
put the direct question as to how that came about/^ 

Haar^ O king,' the reason why, I said that because the 
tillers of the soil, after they have dorrowed e^rn^ and lime 
med itf (italics mine) are obliged to give a large heap- of 
corn to the faithful after the labours of the field, so soon as 
the com is ripe, and therefore do they consmae it at its: base.. 

[There is another enigma on page 249. The Prince saw 
four men carrying a corpse, and said Is this corpse thati 
of a dead man or of a living man which he explained 
(page 251) the corpse of him who has committed a crime is 
the corpse of one who is dead. But the corpse of him who 
has accomplished a good action is the corpse of one who is 
alive/’ 

In the preface to the new edition of the Tibetan Tala 
in the Broadway Translation^^ (1928) Mrs. Rhys David:^? 
{C.A.F«) has given some older Indian versions of the Tibetan 
Tales, but she has not given any Indian version of the 
Dumb Cripple (No, XIV). I am of opinion that the Dumb 
Cnpple is a Tibetan version of the Muga-fakkha Jataka 

For B (/) compare the following passages on pages il i to 
118 of the Tibetan Tales^ story of Visakha : — 

When the girls had finished their eating and drinking 
and had enjoyed the charms of the^park, they went away. As 
there was water to be waded through on the road| the girls 
took off their boots and waded through it, but Fimkid kept 
letUoUon. (italics mine.) They went a little further and 
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came to a wood. Into this A.mra wood she entered tespins^ 
her parasol up, though the others had discarded theirs*,..*, 

H© asked her, moreover, ** While all the world wears boots 
OB drv land, whv did you keep yours on in the water 

O uncle, the world is foolish. It is precisely wheii one 
is in water that one should wear boots/^ 

For what reason 

On dry land one can see tree stems, thorns, stones, 
prickles, fragments of fish scales, or shells of reptiles, but in 
the water none of these things can be seen. Therefore we 
ought to wear boots in the water and not upon dry land.^'" 

Then he asked her the question : These girls kept 

their parasols up in the sun ; you kept yours up in the wood 
under the shade of the trees. What was the meaning of 
that?’^ 

0 uncle, the world is foolish. It is precisely when in 
a wood that one must keep a parasol up/^ 

For what reason 

Because a wood is always full of birds 2 nd monkeys. 
The birds let fall their droppings and pieces of bones, and the 
monkeys their muck and scraps of fruit they eat. Besides, as 
they are of a wild nature, they go springing from bough to 
bough and bits of woo 1 come falling down. When one is in 
the open this does not happen, or if it takes place, it is but 
seldom. Therefore a parasol must be kept open in a wood ; 
in the open it is not necessary to do so/^ 

B{t?) reappears in the ‘story of Th Bridegroom who $poh 
in Riddles (No. LXXXIX in FolMote of the S&utal ParganuB). 
Kora sets out to find his wife as his brother Bhagrai asked him 
to arrange his own marriage. He travels with an old man and 
talks enigmatically to him : 

{a) ^^Lat u-; take in turns to carry each other: then we 
shall neither of us get tired and shall do the journey more 
comfortably. 
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The old man took him to be a fool, but his daughter airerred 
that the youth was sensible and explained to him : He wanted 
you to chat with him ^ to make the way seem shorter 
The incident of fording the stream with shoes and 
on in the Kashmiri tale and of the holding op of the parasol in 
the shade of the trees in the Tibetan have their parallels in the 
Santali tale of the Pathef4n4aw^$ Vidi {No, CXXVIII) s 

The next day both set off to visit some Mends at a distance | 
and the son-in-law oarried his shoes In his hand except when 
they came to a river when he always pot them on ; and when 
they were going about in the sun he carried his umbrella under 
his arm, but when they came to any shady trees h© put it up. 
The old man took him to be a fool and said so to his daughter* 
She said “No father, he is not mad: he has a very good reason ; ‘ 
he does not wear his shoes on the dry ground, because he can see 
where he is going ; but in a river you cannot see what is under 
foot ; there may be sharp stones oi* thorns and so he puts on his 
shoes then ; he puts up his umbrella under trees lest falling 
branches should hit him or the droppings of birds fall on Mm, 
!:mt in the open he can see that there is nothing to hurt him, 

In the abovenoted Santali story,. The Bridegroom mho epoke 
in M4ddle$i the other riddles are mentioned below : 

(ft) Kora and the man then came to a tank. Kora asked 
(p, 269) why the owner of the tank put no post in the middle 
of 'it, though there was the usualpost sticking up in front of 
them. 

(ft) Advancing further he asked why the cow buffaloes had 
no horns, and the cows no bells although they had. 

(d) They were now sitting ■ in fhe cowshed of the man. 
Kora asked : “ Father, why did you not put up a kingpost when 
you were making this cowshed at ' the very moment when he 
was leaning against it. 

The man had no doubt .that Kora was an absolute idiot. 
His daughter listened attentively and s^'rid : “ I think it is you, 
father, who have been stupid and not our guest^ -and she 
cleared up the riddle. 
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(i) He meant that the tank should have had trees planted 
ronnditj 

(e) there’was doubtless no bull with either herd ; 

{<^) there was no crossbeam from Wall to wall, 

"The girl understood Kora's riddles so veil that they 
seemed made for each other " (p. 271 ). 

Thus Kora found and won hia bride as Mahosadha did in 
the Jataka and Ttheian Tale*. 

I have not been able to find out the originals of these riddles 
hut I have no doubt that further research may lead to their 
discovery. It may here be pointed out that many stories of 
Buddhistic origin, either in Pali or in Sanskrit (with or without 
modifications) have filtered down to later times with accretions 
and have appeared in kaleidoscopic forms. Perhaps it would 
not be an easy task to trace them in India as much literature has 
perished d the mediaeval vandalism and the ravenous tooth 
of Time. A huge literature of Buddhist-Sanskritic type have 
been preserved in the ponderous sacred literature of Tibet, 
China and Japan, but alas what selfless scholar would rise 
amongst us dowered with the requisite erudition to give us back 
our own ? Alas for a Korosi I 

Advice is sometimes couched in enigmatic language and 
imparted to the daughter. Dhanafijaya the treasurer gave tie 
following advice to Visakha before she came to dwell in her 
husband's family. Her father-in-law was seated in the next 
room. 

"*My child, as long as you dwell in your father-in-law’s 
family, the in-door fire is not to be taken out of doors ; ont-door 
fire is not to be brought within doors ; give only to him who 
gives ; give not to him who does not give, give both to him who 
gives, and to him who does not give ; sit happily • eat happily ; 
sleep happily ; wait upon the fire ; and reverence the hon-'ehold 
divinities.” This was the tenfold admonition. 

At one time Migara sat down on a costly seat and began to 
eat the sweet rice porridge from a golden bowl. A Buddhi.-t 
elder on his begging rounds entered the house. Migara made 
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as though he did not see him and with head bent down kept 
on eating. 

^^Pass on, reverend sir, said VisakhS, when she perceived 
that her father-in-lawj made no sign, notwithstanding be had 
seen the elder ; my father-in-law is eating stale fare. " 

At this Migara became an^ry and ordered her to be turned 
out of the house. She then explained before the eight house- 
holders, her judges, that she said this meaning ** My father-in- 
law is not acquiring any merit in this existence, but is consum- 
ing old, stale merit. She then cleared up the tenfold enig- 
matic advice imparted to her by her father. 

1. Dear girl, if you notice any fault in your mother-in-law, 
or your father-in-law, or your husband, do not tell of it outside 
in some on© else'^s house. There is no worse fire than this. 

2. ‘‘ If any of your neighbours, whether male or female, 
speak ill of your father-in-law, or of your husband, do not bring 
their talk home, and repeat it saying, ^ So and so has this or that 
to say of you. ^ For there is no fire comparable to this fire. 

" 6 ^ Give only to those who give borrowed articles back 
again.” 

4. Give not to those who do not give back again what they 
borrow. 

5. When your needy relatives and friends come to you, you 
should give to them whether they are able to repay you or not. 

6. Sit happily meant when you see your mother-in-law 
or your father-in-law, or your husband, you should rise and not 
keep your seat. 

7 . Eat happily ” meant you should not eat before your 
mother-in-law, or your father-in-law, or your husband. You 
must eat after you have waited on them and they have been 
helped to everything they wish/^ 

8. Sleep happily meant do not ascend your couch to lie 
down to sleep before your mother-in-law, or your father-in-law, 
or your husband ; but when you have don© for them all the 
difEerent services which should be done you can afterwards 
youwelf lie down to sleep. ** 
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. : .meant ^^yoii' should look upon 

yonr father-in-law andyonr husband if 
they were a flame of fire^^’or a royal serpent/^ 

10* ^'^Eeverenee the household divinities meant^'^^^ 
should look upon your mother-in-law, ^ yout father-in-law and 
; your husband as your divinities* 

The story occurs in the Dh^immapada commentary {P.f*5. 
Vol. 1. pp. 384 — 419j and in the Anguttara commentary and 
has been translated by Dr. Burlingame in his Buddkki Legend $ 
{Eafvard Oriental Series^, Vol %% pp. 67ff* cf, story xxi. 8) and 
by Warren in Buddhumin Framlations {H.O.S, Vol. Ill; pp. 
451—481). See SLlsoE‘Arif 8 Manual of Buddkkm (2nd eel; 
pp. 226— 234). 

In the Tibetan version of the tale (Scliiefner and Ealston^s 
Tibetan Tales, ntorj ot FudMa. fp. ll^VllS; 12*’— 4) it is the 
mother who gave her daughter the following counsel : 0 

daughter;^^always honour the sun and the moon, pay attention 
to the fire, wipe dirt off the mirror, and wear white clothes. 
You shallitake but not give. You shall keep your word. When 
you rise up, you shall yield jour place to none/t You shall^^ar- 
take of savoury food. You shall sleep tranquilly. You shall 
apply a ladder."^ 

When Mrgadhara (Visakha'^s father-in-law) heard this, he 
thought that the girl had received quite a wrong piece of advice. 

She subsequently explained to her father-indaw that she had 
obeyed her mother^s advice. She said : The words ^Honour the 
sun and the moon ^ signify that the father-in-law and the mother- 
in-law must be considered by the daughter-in-law as the sun and 
the mooo; therefore have I testified my respect for those rela- 
tives. In as much as the words ^ Pay attention to the fire ^ 
signify that the husband ought to be valued by the wife like 
fire, impossible to be too well eared for and fostered, therefore 
have I taken care of my husband as one would of the fire* In 
as much as the words ^ Wipe the mirror clean ^ signify that the 
house ought to he swept and cleansed like a mirror, therefore 
have I cleansed the house every day* The words ^ Wear white 
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olotlies' ^' signify that ^/hen one is engaged in house work one 
wears other clothes^.but must put on whiteolothee for a. sacrifice 
: 01; when about to pass into the husband ^s presence | to all :' this 
I ha¥e paid attention. The words ‘You shall take but not 
give ^ signify , that^ one' should never say a bad word to any one. 
In this matter also I have followed my instructions. The words 
‘ Take heed to your speech ^ signify that no secret ought to be 
divulged. To this also I have adhered. The words/ ‘ When 
you stand up, yield not your place to any other person/ amount 
to this : ‘ As you are a becoming daughteiMU-law, you must sit in 
a special place/ And I have sat apart. The words V Eat savoury 
meats ^ mean that one should eat when one has become hungry. I 
have never taken any food until after giving theirs to the house- 
hold. The words ‘ You shall sleep softly ^ mean that at night, 
after all the household work is finished and ail implements put 
away, as there is no need of staying up, one should sleep....... 

The words 'You shall apply a ladder^ have this meaning. 
Like as one who having in an earlier state followed the path 
of the ten virtuous acts, has arrived among the gods, so must 
you, born here in the human world, attain to that by deeds, 
bestowing gifts, gaining merits, and avoiding sins. This 
treasure ladder is like unto a staircase to heaven. All this also 
have I followed as well as 1 could/^ 

Excellent, Vi^akha, excellent ! Your mother is a wise 
mother, and as you have guessed the meaning of what your 
mother said enigmatically, you are still wiser than she.*’^ 

" Eat savoury meats in the above story reminds us of 
Let ptlav be your daily food in the Kashmiri tale of the 
Stupid kmband and his clever wife above. 

In the enigmas (No. CXLI, Folklore of the Santal Pargatiai) 
much fun is created by the advice of the householder to his 
daughter. A man and his son went to visit the son^s father- 
in-law without notice, and the latter was much pat out as he 
had nothing for their entertainment. Me said to one of Mi 
daughters-in-law ; “ Now my girl, fill the little river and the 
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■ big,ri?er;'W I, am away; and palisli the big axe and the 

and dig out five or six obannels^ and pot bobbles 
' 'OB these relations who have come to visit os and bar them into 

■ the eawhou^ ' I am going to bathe and will come back with 
a pot full of the water of dry land, then we will finish off these 
friends,'*'^ The visitors who overheard this strange .talk did 
not relish it at all for they thought that their host meant to 

■'//kill them as'' a' sacrifice and bury their bodies in a'river bed ; and 
hence they began to run away. The woman asked them to 
stop and laughed at their folly, explaining that her father-in- 
law asked her to wash their feet and give them a seat in the 
cow house and make ready two pots of rice beer and polish 
the big and little brass basins and make five or six leaf cups 
and he would bring back some liquor and they would all have 
a drink. At this explanation they had a hearty laugh and 
came back to the house. 

In the PumanaM JataM (No. 214) we read that King 
Brahmadatta of Benares unjustly Bent away his chaplain, 
but having remembered his goodness wanted to recall him and 
conveyed the message to him in an enigmatic verse which none 
else than he could decipher 

That which can drink when rivers are in flood ; 

That which the corn will cover out of sight ; 

That which forebodes a traveller on the road — 

O wise one, eat ! my riddle read aright. 

This verse did the king write upon a leaf, and sent it to 
tie Bodhisatta. He read the letter and thinking The king 
wishes to see me he repeated the second verse ; — 

The king does not forget to send me crow, etc. 

The king had sent him crowds meat. The first line in the 
first verse means kdia-'pe^ya^ the second, kdka-guhpa^ and the 
third alludes to the belief in the crowds prognosticatioUi The 
unriddling of the verse, therefore, implies the above know- 
ledge. 

In the Jigam JM&M (No. 414) a spirit of the tree auks tk§ 
■Bodhisattii'-; 
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Who is it that 'wakes when ..others sleep and sleeps while 
others wake ? 

Who is it can read my riddle, who to this wdll answer make ?. 
He explained the point : — 

Some men forget .that - virtue lies in stern , sobrietyi 
When such are sleeping I/m awake, O spirit of the tree. 
Passion and vice ignorance in some have ceased, to ,be : 

When such are waking then I sleep, 0 spirit of the tree. 

The solution of the liddle helped to point a moral./^ 

Spirits, demons, yakfas put riddles, failure .to answer which., 
is met with death* In the MaM^ummaff^a Jai--i.ka (No. 646| 
the deity that dwelt in the royal ■■parasol asked , the king four 
questions. She terrified the king, saying, If you do not find 
out this question, you are a ■ dead .' .Mahosadha' answers 

them j 

Q,, 1, He strikes with .hands -and feet end beats on the 
face ; yet, 0 king, he is dear, and grows dearer than ahusbaad.^*^ 
Ans. When the child on the mother's lap happy, and play-', 
M heats his mother with hands and feet, pulls her hair, heats 
her face with his fist, she says, Little rogue, why do you beat 
me ? And in love she presses him close to her breast unable to 
restrain her affection and kisses liim.' |:.and at such a time he is 
dearer to her than his father, . ■ ■ . ■. 

Q, 2. She abuses him roundly/yet wishes him to be near ; 
and he, 0 king, is dearer than a hushand.^'*- 
Ans. The child of seven years*. 

Q,* 8* She reviles him without cause, and without imion 
reproaches ; yet, O king, he is dearer than a husband/'* 

Ans. A secret lover. 

Q, 4. One takes food and drink, clothes and lodging, — 
verily the good men parry them off; yet they, O king, arc dearer 
than a husband*'*' 

Ans. lighteous mendicant brahmins,. ' 

We all know the well-known questions " la ea varia 
eaf^am hah pantka haim put to yudhisthira by tie 

yaksba in the fmAfuma of the Mahabhimta* Failure to ioltt 

t Bm* J[, 
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the riddle was penalised with d&th. With this the story of 
(EdifUi and the riddling Sphinx may be compared. Compare also 
the story of Vararuoi in the Kaikamritsdgara (Peuzer, Ooean of 
Story, Vol Ij p. 51) : The Eaksasa said to me : ' Tell me who is 
eonsidered the best-looking woman in this city When I 
heard that I burst out laughing and said ‘ You fool, any woman 
is good looking to the man who admires her I had escaped 
death by solving his riddle.” So in the FetakpdMoavhmdti 
incorporated in the Kai/icmritsagara the vetalaputs a question to 
king Trivikramasena after narrating a tale and threatens him 
with death if he fails to solve it rightly (e.g. todesa Mtadkd 

murdha mscitam te sphnti?gati, ajaipato finaiaste diro gamti 

Mandaiai etc.) In the story of the Pandit and BaMasa (No.' 35) 
va. folktales from. Northern India (bnpplement to the Indian 
AnUquarg, Vol. LIU. p. 15) the Eakshasa promising his wife 
the flesh of a man, went to the court of a Kaja, dressed as 
a learned Brahman, and said : « I will ask a question. If any 
Pandit of the court fails to answer it, he must die; and if I fail 
to answer, 1 will kill myself.^’ The riddle was 
Na panch Mi na panci Sin 


awr pamh m, 

Om d.yMm,inaiof the week to eol„ the riddle, and eoae 
ooald aoewer. The Kekehaea daily atteedrf (he ooort and went 
heme m tlje eveoing. One of the Pandifa followed him and 
overheard h.m talking t» hi. 

for the anewet of the riddle, and after „„oh yea and nay he 
yielded. He ezplained "Fi„d.ye in the Hindn fortnight end in 
Ml, VIZ 1 Scptmi, and Barni Kve 

Pmnamam The five which have neither MimxSiiot their 

ottC-T'Ce ir ““ot r- ““ r ' 
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.Sometimes , tte proposer of the riddle has seen, soma 
■ ,straiige ev 0 .!it and' thinks that nobody else would he able bo 
solve it as evidently he cannot be expected to see it,, bnt a wise 
man: possessed with acute observation in search, of the answer 
, sees the event and solves the riddle | e.g,. the king ' .asks : (in 
Jat* No. 546} : Two natural enemies^ who never before in 

the world ■ could come within seven paces of each other have 
. become friends and go inseparable. What is the reason' ? 

The Bodhisatta asking Queen Udumbara the kiiig^s where- 
abouts found -a dog bringing gras-s to his friend ' the goat and 
the goat bringing meat to the dog without being suspeetecL 
He replied : There might he friendship betwixt ram 

and dog/^ 

In the KathamrUmgara {¥m%er op> cit VoL V. ppi 178 ff.) 
the mendicant who travelled from Ka^mira to Pataliputra rested 
at the foot of a tree and overheard the conversation between 
a 1: aksa and his wife. He related to her the wickedness of the 
wife of king Siuihak§a of Pataliputra and the wives of his 
principal courtiers^ who misconducted themselves with some 
diseased persons and had in consequence marks of scratches 
and bites received in lovers dalliance. The king asked his wife : 

Who bit you on the lower lip ? Who scratched you on the 
breast She told him a fictitious tale, saying : 111 fated 

that I am, I must tell this wonder, though it ought not to be 
revealed. Every night a man, with a discus and club, comes 
out of the painted wall, and does this to me and disappears into 

it in the morning The foolish king heard the tale told with 

much semblance of grief and thought that it was all a trick 
played by Visnu. The mendicant came to the court of Siuihakfa^ 
defeated all the learned men there and then put this question : 

What is the meaning of this statement ^ a man with a discus 
and maee comes out of the painted wall, and bites my lower 
lip, and scratches my chest, and disappears in the wall again/ 
Give me an answer/*^ The learned men eould not solve this 
riddle as they did not know the real reference. The king said 
to Mm Explain to us yourself the mining of what you 
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saidt^^ Thereupon the mendicant told the ting of the deceitful 
behaviour of his wife, which he had heard about from the 

■-■Yaksar ' ■ 

In the Tale of a Merchant in Stein and Grierson^s EaUm^B 
Tales the king in disguise followed the wicked wife of 
a merchant going io her paramour, a faquir, who asked her to 
bring her hush and^s head which she did. Her paramour spurned 
her, whereon she returned, and raised a cry that her husband 
had been killed by thieves. On the next day she went to burn 
herself on her busband'^s pj^re, and as she proceeded to leap into 
the flames the king held her by the hand and asked, If this 
then wh^ Uat ? If that then why this She replied: By 

such aid such a spring dwelleth my milksister. She will give 
thee the meaning of this/^ According to the advice of the 
spring maiden the king descended into the spring, put a jar 
upside down, led a goat by the ear, put its head upon 
the jar and struck it with the sword* Immediately he appeared 
in a garden of fairies, was transported to paradise where fair 
women were dancing, and ** smitten with love for the entertain- 
ing spectacle did the king become/^ He then mounted a horse, 
saw the creation of God, “ the seven heavens above and the 
jpeven earths below and for it did he become smitten with 
love/"' Then Satan promised to show him more wonderful 
things. He mounted an ass and was transported back to his 
palace. Great longing for that garden of paradise came unto 
the king. He came to the sprit g and asked the maiden : 

Tell me, prithee, if that then why this ? If this^ then why 
that ? Bring thine own son,^' said she, and bring also 
a pitcher, and also bring thy sword. Descend thou into this 
spring, and take clowm with thee this son. Oast him down and 
upon the pitcher, and lay thou his head/-" The king led the 
lad hy the ear and drew his sword. With it he would have 
struck his son had nut the woman seized it. Cried she : This it 
ii that is that i that it is that is this. Thou becamest smitten 
with love for the garden, and my sister became smitten with 
lovi for the beggarman/^ 
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In tlia Santali story Tke ' Inimirioud Bride' ^ (No. ClII,) 
s girl says to visitors that her father had gone to meet 
water and her mother to make two men out of one/'' The 
puzzles were explained by iheir wives. The girl ' meant that 
her father had gone to meet thatching grass and her mother' 
to thresh dal, 

■ In JMar’s Biddle (No-. 80;, p. 41, supplement to the Indian 
Jfiliquarp, Vol. LV. BolMales from Nofthtrn India) Akhar 
asked Birbal to interpret the following riddle : A lid above 

and a lid below and between them a melon cut with a w^axen 
knife/^ Birbal wandered in the fields seeking for an answ^^* 
He saw a girl cooking and wdieii he asked her what she 
was doing; she said, 1 am cooking the daughter and 
burning the mother. My father has gone to mis earth with 
earth and my mother is making one two/^ When her 
father returned, Birbal asked him to explain, It is plain 
enough/^ ^aid he; “ my daughter is boiling arhar pulse with 
dead arhar stalks. I went to bury a corp.-e, and my wife in 
cnishing peas, when each grain is split in two/' He explained 
the riddles The upper lid is the sky and the lower the earth. 
Bt4ween them is the melon, man, which can be cut in pieces 
by a knife of wax, because the least ihiBg destroys his life/"' 

In the Santali ol Gmla'a daugUer CXLV,) 

a goala's daughter had no child even after twenty years of 
married life. She used to weep saying tbvit she had never worn 
clothes of Dusty cloth — a sorrow which her parents could 
not ease- The parents were puzzled as such a thing could 
not be had at the bazar. She explained : “ What I mean by 
Busff: clvih is the cloth of a mother made dusty by the feet 
of the child/' She warned a child to be born to her. 

In the Kathasaritsagara (Penzer, Vol. L, p. 45) W'e read ; 
once upon a time Yogananda went outside the city, and beheld in 
the middle of the Ganges a hand, the five fingers of ■which were 
closely pressed together. That moment he summoned me and 
said : What does this ujean ? '' But I displayed two of my 
fingers in the direction of the hand. Thereupon that hand 
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d isappaared^ and the king exceedingly astonished, again, asked 
ifie what this meant and , I answered him s That hand meant 
to say, hy showing its , five fingers : * What, cannot five men 

united' efleet in this world fV Then I, king^ showed it these : 
two fingers wishing to indicate that nothing is impossible 
when even two men are of one mind/^ 

Dreams are related in Pali literature where the dreamer 
dreams of scenes which are enigmatic, and seems to hear sounds 
weird and mysterious. In the Mahasnpina Jataka (No. 77) the 
king of Kosala dreamt sixteen wonderful dreams, such as cows 
sucking the milk of calves, a horse with a mouth on either 
side, eating fodder wiih both its mouths, etc. reminding us of 
Pharoah'^B dream ia the Old Testament. Similarly sounds are 
heard by him — the syllables du^ ai, so, uttered by four 
inhabitants of hell as in the Lohahmhhi Jcoiaka (No. 314), or 
in the ^^tthmadda 3atahi (No. 418) which being mysterious 
frightened him, till they were explained by the Master, 
[This feature of mysterious sounds and the connected story 
of David and Uriah motif seem to have been popular. Cf. 
the versions in Petavatthu Commentary iv. 1, 216,217 ; 
iv. 15, 279, 280; S. N., i. 75,76 ; Diammapada Commentary, 
Bk. V. ( Baiwagifa. The kinq and the poor man mtk a 
beautiful wife), in Kandfur ; for references see Barlingame, 
Buddhist Legends, under Bk. V. L] The riddle of sa, se, 
mi, re is well known. 

Another phase of enigma is revealed in the sign language — 
an apparatus very much used in fiction in bringing about the 
union of lovers. It is rather strange that the cipher is almost 
invariably interpreted by the frieod of tbe hero. The Prince 
in The Ivorif City and its iaify Princess in tlie holUales 
of Kashmir (p. 215) says to his friend : “ She covered her 

face with lotus petals and while I gazed, she took out of 

her bosom an ivory box and held it up to me ” Said the 

Wazir’s son : She is a fairy of the fairies This is 

Bone other than Gul’izat of Mdhr-BAf. I know this from 
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the hints she gave you.. From her covering her face with lotus 
petals I learn her name, and from her showing you the ivory 
box I learn where she lives/*’ In the Kathasaritsagara (Penzer 
op* gH, Vol. I., p. 80j Devadatta 'beheld the king’s daughter 
at a window. She made him a sigu to come near with one 
finger. Then he came near ; she came out of the woinenh 
apartiBeiits and took with her teeth a flower and threw it down 
to Mm. , He, not understanding this mysterious sign made by 
the princess, puzzled as to what he ought to dO; went home to 
his preceptor. He interpreted the riddle to him : By letting 

drop a flower with her teeth she made a sign to you that you 
were to go to this temple rich in flowers called Pashpadanta 
and wait there. ” The princess found her lover in the temple 
but on learning that his preceptor and not he found it out flew 
into a passion and said : Let me go, you are a dolt.” 

In ch. 75 of the Kathasaritsagara Prince Yajramukuta with 
his friend Buddhi^arira went out on travel and reached a 
beautiful tank in the midst of a forest. There he saw a girl 
of most bewitching beauty and both fell in love with each 
other. She made the following sclmjmi (signs): KaroH 
smoipaiam lame (jThUva^ d^anim^ cakara^ paAmam sirmi 

aahtdam hrdaije The Prince was sore smitten 

with love and was very much dejecled. flis friend interpreted 
the signs for him: She was the daughter of the King of 
Karnotapala kingdom, whose Dame was Bantaghdtaka^ her 
own name was and she indicated that her life was 

in the Prince {tvagi prdnah)* The Prince then persuaded an 
old duenna {GridhapoaU) to carry bis love message 
to Padmav.itL She strikes the two cheeks of the duenim 
with camphor which means Jidtdrdasa, prailkaka*'— 
adkdvam Bahgaindmcitditi : wait for the ten bright nights ; they 
are unfavourable to our meeting/’ She is persuaded to go 
a sBconii time when Padmavati impresses on i.er breast three 
finger marks of lac dye indicating her catamenial flow* W hen 
she goes a third time a mad elephant raus amoek* Padmavati 
tells her ‘^Avoid the elephant-infested public road j sit on this 
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stool^ we are dropping you by means of a rope into the garden 
through the window, climb the tree, clear the wall and hie back 
to your house/*' Vajramubute follows the same road and meets 
Padmavatl. 

Maurice Blooiiiiield gives two more instances in 0.5. 
(Vol. XLIV. pp, E39, 240): ^^In Pari^istaparvan 2. 46Sff. 
a yooth, in love with Durgila, the unchast8>nd cunning wife of 
the FOB of a goldsmith, wins the good graces of a nun by pampe- 
ring Ver with food and other gifts. She goes to Btirgila and tells 
her how much the beautiful youth is longing for her. Dnrgila 
feigning to be outraged at the proposition, drives the nun ouri 
and hits her on the back with her hand which happens to be 
black with the soot of pots and kettles which she is cleansing. 
The cimniog youth interprets the black marks of the five fingers 
to mean the fifth night of the dark half of the month. He 
prevails upon the nun to go once more j Durgila drives^her out 
again through the back door into an a€oka grove. ^:^There the 
youth fulfils the assignation on the appointed night/^ 

the Mudupani Jataka (262), where a nurse is bribed 
in the manner of a |)ander nun, the inamorata also conveys 
information to her lover by sign language, to wit : 

A soft hand, and a well-trained elephant, 

Ard a black 3 ain-oloud, gives you m hat you want. 

The king, father of the maiden, never kts her either out of 
his eyes or out of his hand. When the girl wishes to bathe the 
king is in the habit of placing her on a lotus ornament outside 
the window, to bathe in the rain. The maiden chooses a rainy 
night in the daik half of the month. Her lover comes there 
with an elephant and a beautiful soft-handed boy, 

loosens the bangles off the pri^cess^a^n, and them on 
the arm of the boy. The princess substitutes the boy^s hand 
for her own which the king is ever grasping, and goes off with 

her lover on the elephant. The king realises that it i^g impossible 
to guard a woman, gives her in marriage to her lover, and 
makes him viceroy The lover was the nephew of the king 
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Sign language^,' as has been already said| is largely used Ie' 
fiction* See Stein and Grierson^s Satim^B Tales, pp. ■ 2% 
Swynnertoxi’s . Iniiaii Nights^ EniertammenU, pp. 167ff, | 
Burtcm^s ii,' pp, ix. 269, etc,, and Penzer^i Oeean 

Storg, Tol I,., pp. SOff. for references. 

TherC' is in Sanskrit no insignifieant riddle' literature 
consistiDg of praheUkd, pfakmdldp aataflapika, hahitldpikd^ 
Mia s'hias, mmasga and udihat slokas* 
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X.— The Baud Plates of Kanakabhanja 

By B* D« Banerjiy 1I.A» 

The inscription on the Baud plates of KanakbhafSja are very 
important for the critical study of the history and chronology 
of the different dynasties which ruled over Orissa in the later 
mediaeval period. The distinctive Jfeature of Jthis {inscription 
is that it brings to light a line of three new kings with the 
affix JBhaUja to their names but who belonged to a different 
gotra and whose emblem {lafickhana) is also different from that 
of all other Bhafija kings known to us. 

The inscription on these plates was published first of all 
by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, B.L., who has published so many 
medijBval inscriptions of Orissa.^ The crudity of the manner 
of editing this grant and certain curious circumstances connected 
with its discovery compelled me to start the present enquiry. 
The tangle in the chronology of mediaeval Orissan dynasties 
from the seventh to the fifteenth century still remains unravelled. 
Different theories have been advanced by different scholars about 
the dates of these dynasties, e.g. the Sailodbhavas, Karas, 
Sulkis, Bhanjas, etc. Among these we possess a large number 
of records of the Bhanjas only. Among these Bhanja records 
the Baud plates of Kanakabhafija stand out conspicuously as 
being out of the ordinary. 

Mr. B. C. Mazumdar informs us in the second volume 
of this journal that these plates were in the possession of a 
Khond peasant of Baud. Nothing is known about the manner 
in which they came into the possession of this peasantt Later 
on, these plates, in the possession of a subject of the Baud State, 
“were purchased by the Naib Tahsildar of Sonpur. In the 
heading of this paper Mr. Mazumdar places the inscription 
to ^ Circa 1476 I cannot conceive how a scholar 

conversant with the history and chronology of Orissa can assign 
the date 1475 to a copperplate grant of Orissa which was not 


i ToL II, pp. 356-74 
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issued by any of the Emperors of Orissa of the Stryayaiii^a 
dynasty. Unfortunately this date,' to ' which the plates of 
Kanakabhalija ' have been.' assigned,, has been accepted by 
Bai Bahadur Hira.Lal in his article on. certain recently 
discovered ■ grants of the Bhanja dynasty.^ There cannot be 
any doubt about the fact that Kapilendra or Kapilesvara of 
the Suryavamla dynasty was secure on the throne of Orissa 
in 1435. It is absolutely inconceivable bow a petty chief of 
the Bhafija family could be so presumptuous as. to issue a grant 
of land independently without referring to his suzerains. 

Even if I neglect this important factor in considering 
questions connected with the Baud plates of Kanakabhanja 
there are certain others which go directly against the record. 
Inscriptions of the time of Kapilendra, his son Purushottama 
and his grandson Prataparudra are by no means uncommon 
in Orissa, and though it may be claimed that Sonpur was 
a part of an independent kingdom when the Suryavamli 
Emperors carried everything before them almost as far as the 
gates of Bidar and Vijayanagara, it cannot be denied that 
the duet of jwriting should be the same in the area between 
Gan jam and Balasore. If we examine the form of the grant and 
the duct of the wi'iting of the Baud plates of Kanakabhanja 
we shall find that there is a good deal of difference between this 
grant and the majority of other Bhafija grants in the form 
of the grant itself. In the grant of Kanakbhanja the name of 
the king occurs only once in line IS, which is the third line 
on the first side of the second plate. There is no mention 
of the king^s name for the second time and there is no mention 
of the officers concerned. There is also no mention of the details 
of the two villages granted,; ; Let ns compare the forms of other 
known Bhafija grants 

1. In the Baudplates of .Eanahhafijal of E.Y^ 54 the full 
titles of the prince are given in lines 12-*13. The situation of the 
land granted and the officers concemed are given in lines 13-16. 


^ Mpi^rapMa Indica, ToL XVIII, p. 
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;TB:§:;lEiBg;;is Bci.i . ffieBticmed a seooBd'time m the prose biit 
.meutioBs.his oame'and the. 54th year of his reigii.^ 

, : 'Tasapaikera grant, of the 16tli year of.'.fia.na- 

hhaiija ,1 we fijod that^ the hiog is mentioB.ed , quite natiirally 
. ia' the '^'faeginniug of .the ..grant as ^^ Bapaka Sri, .iianabhafija- 
iawufy ' .Kui-di;''* The ..editor ; uses the short e. hy mistake for 
. ....the: long' I,, quite eleat in , the- facsimile. . .The officers' ineEtioned 
and the details of the grant are given in the well-known form 
.'V'ln ' lines mistakes' in 'ihase .' lines due' 

to the unfortunate defect in the eyesight of the editor* In line 
iB he fpRih ** Kumara-Mdnj^a instead of £^747mr(d)ma:^j/a/^ 
In line Ih d^tidapasika read as danufds/nka/^ In line 
%i) 0 /idrki is read as ^dikarka md ^^vodda^aii^^ as 

baudhapati.^^ The editor has also failed to notice the mistakes 
in spelling pratih ddha^ Mahmodl and prukshdlilad^^ 

III. In the Kumainkela grant of Satrnhhanja^ we find that 
the kiiig is meidioned as Sri-Satrubafija-deva Ku^ali in line 
15. The details oi the two villages granted, with the lists of 
officers required^ are given in lines 16-lP. The king is mentioned 
as the donor once more in lines 24-5. 

iV, In the Bamaiighati plate of Eanabhafija IP the 
king is mentioned very naturally in line 15. Though the 
word kusjll is omitted, the form of the grant in the use 
of the phrase s-dnnnma prdkah is also quite becoming. The 
villages granted are given in detail in lines i6-*2Jh 

V. In the second Bamanghati plate, Rajabhanja, son of 
Rapabhafija II, uses the same form as his father and the details 
of the village granted are to be found in lines lo-l9.^ 

VI. In the Gumsur plates of Netribhailja® the king is 

mentioned in the time-jianoured phraseology as The 

^ M., Vcl. Xn. pp. 323-25. ^ ” .: 

3 VoL II.pp. 167-77* 

® ll^d, pp. 429-35. 

4 J. Vol. XL, 1871, pi 1, pp. 165-67. 

» lUd, pp. 108 “69. 

« Ibid, ToL VI, 1836, pp. 667-71. 
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village granted and the officers required are given' in 'detail ''to ; 
Hoes ■ 

VII, In the, Gao Jam plates of the same kin:g^ the forni' used- 
is the same as , that in. 'the previous grant, and the 'details' 
of the "village granted are to be 'found in the natural form in,, 
lines 1247. 

VJiL'In the second Ganjam plates of the same langi;/ 
the king is mentioned in the same form, and the details of , 
the grant and the list of officers are to be found in lines 13-17.^ 

IX. In the grant of Vidjadharabhanja, the bin^ is 
mentioned: in the same form as-, in" . the plates: of 'Fetr'bhjifija; 
These plates are supposed to have coriie from some part of 
modern Orissa, but their exact find spot is nor known and they 
were edited by the bite Profes-or Kielhorn.^ 

X. In the Ganjam plates' of the same king the t'me- . 
honoured formnia is used and the details of the g.rant are 
to be found in lines 12-15.^ 

XI. In the 1\ handadeoli plates of ■ Narendrabhimja (which 
were formerly taken to be of Eauabhanja II) we dad the same 
form as in the Bamangha.ti' plates - oi: Ranalhanla II and the - 
details of the grant are to be found -in lines 21-22.^ 

XIL In the Daspalla plates., of .Netiabhaiija^ the- old form- 
of the grant is used and the details' of the hmd granted ' and, 
the officers required are to be found inJines Ii-':12. 

XIII, The same is the case in the Daspalla plates, of the year , 
24 of .liahabhahja where the details are to be 'found in lines , ', 
19-23." 

- ... In -.the unpublished inscription of Ranabh'afija I .of ' the year,,: 
2.2, which I am editing,, the form of the grant is .the' .ancient' ,; 

"V' , 

® Bid, pp. 295-96. 

® Bis?. Tol. IX, pp. 271-77. ■ 

" Ibid, Yol. XVIIT, pp. 596—98. • 

s Ante, YoL IV, pp. 172-77. 
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one and the details of the land granted as well' as . the oiS.cers 
'leqnired aro 'to :^ ^1*26. 

. : :X1V« We, now come ,to' the latest grant 'of the Bhafija 

the' Antirigram plates of Yasobhanja, and, 'strange 
eiioagh, .the form of the grant in these plates also is the 
ancient one, ■ where the king Ta^ohhafija is ' once mentioned in 
:,:the portion (line IS) and again '' in' .; the ' prose portion 
in line 16 with the word Eu^ali/^ The details of the land 
granted and the officers required are mentioned in detail in 
lines 16-19,^ 

Therefore in these Bhafija plates we find three forms of 
grants — 

I. The old form in which the king is mentioned once or 
more hut in which his name is always introduced with the 
affix 

IL The form of the Bamanghati plates and Khandadeuli 
plates in which the term is omitted but in which 

the phrase s^anumya prdhah is always used after the 
king's name and in which the defeils of the land granted are 
always given afterwards* Only three kings, Ranabhanja II of 
the Bamanghati plate, Rajabhanja of ^the| Bamanghati plate 
and Narendrabhanja of the Khandadeuli plates use this form. 
In the last named grant the phrase s-dnuna^a prahah is 
used, but at a distance from the name of the grantor and in 
connection with the name of his ancestor Banabhafija IL 

III, The Baud plates of Kanakabhanja stand in a class 
apart In the long range of Bhafija inscriptions in the form of 
its grant. The bing-’s name is followed by several lines of 
meaiiingless adjectives. Immediately after the king'^s name 
come the details about the donee but not the details of the 
land granted, a feature almost unparalleled among Bhafija grants. 
As I have stated above, the Antirigram plates of Ya^obhanja 
and his brother Jayabhafija^ are the latest in the chronological 
order because in these plates we find the proto*Oriya characters 

* Jml, Tol . XIS, pp. 41 —4. 

» Mpi. lad. Vol. XIX, pp. 41— 4S. 
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introduced for the first time in Bhanja inscriptions* But as 
I lia¥e shown above in these plates also the king^s name is 
introduced with the aiOSx Kuiall and we find the following 
details : in the district of Voda, the village of Komyana/^ 
In the Antirigram plates of Ya^obhanja^s brother Jayabbanja 
the king is mentioned once in the metrical portion and again 
with the ajEEx Ku&li in the prose portion. The details of 
the village granted are to be found in lines 11*12 and the 
names and designations of the officers in lines 19*22. 

The inevitable conclusion is therefore that either intention- 
ally or unintentionally the time-honoured method of drafting 
grants of land has been ignored by the scribe of chief 
Kanakabhafija. 

I am compelled to differ once more from those scholars who 
hold that Eanabhanja of the Bamanghati plate was the ancestor 
of Netribhanja or Vidyadhardibhanja of Gumsur and Ganjara. 
With at least sixteen genuine grants of the different branches of 
the Bhafija family it is now possible to affirm that Eanabhanja 
II, son of Digbhafija, is quite a different person from Ranabhafija 
I, son of Satrubhanja. In the first place the form of the 
characters show that the grants of Ranabhanja I son of 
Satrubhanja, Netribhafija, Vidyadharabhanja are much earlier 
than those of Kanabhafija II of the Bamanghati plate and his 
descendants Rajabhanja and Narendrabhanja.^ There is also 
no reason to Jadmit of the existence of a second Satrubhafija 
or a third Eanabhafija. Further, the Antirigram plates of 
Jayabhafija and Tasobhanja now enable us to reject the Baud 
plates of Kanakabtanja as a clumsy modem forgery. It will be 
necessary to take these different points of enquiry separately. 

In the first place let us see whether Mr. Hira Lai is correct 
in identifying Rafiahhanja (I) eon of Satrubhanja with 
Ranabhafija (II) son of Digbhafija.* At this stage I should state 
that 1 shall prove later on, in this paper, that from the point 

» cf . Dr. BenoytosU Bhattaoharya (mte, Vol. VI, p- 268, and note 6. 

p-.ase, . , 
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of fiew of palaograpty there must; be a large gulf between the 
two Bamanghati plates and the Khandadenli plates and all 
other inscriptions of Kai^abha^ja, Netribhafija and Vidyadhara- 
bhafija. But before taking np palseography I must analyse the 
materials at our disposal for the identity of RamibhafiJaj son of 
Satrabhafija and Ranabhafija;, son of Digbhafija. Ranabhanja, 
son of Bigbhanja^ is mentioned for the' first time in his Baman- 
ghati plate of the year ^88 and in that of his son Rajabhafija 
discoYered at the same place as well as the Khandadeuli plates 
of his grandson Narendrabhanja* In these three inscriptions it 
is mentioned that Ranabhafija was the son of Dighbhanja and 
tbe grandson of Kottabhanja» In these three inseri| tions also 
the form of the land grant, is tj[uite dilfereiit from those of 
Satrubbafija^ his son Ranabhafija and big dcscendaiits Netri- 
bhanja and VidyMharabhanja. Now, in the whole range of 
the inscriptions of Ranabhafija, f on of Satrubhafija, \ve do not 
find any mention of Digbhanja or Kottabhanjo. At the present 
day the following inscriptions of Ranabhafija (1), son. of 
Satrubhafija are known : — 

(а) The Singhara plates of Ranabhafija of li.Y. 9»— Si!a- 

bLafija, his son Satrubhafija and his son Rana- 

bbafijaA 

(б) Tasapaikera plates of R.Y. 16— SatriibbafijaJ his son 

Renabhafija,^ 

(e) Baud unpublished plates of R.Y. 21— Sllabhafija, 

■bis son, Shitrubhafija, his son 'Ranabhafija, 

(d) Chakradharapur plates of R.Y 4 24--^SIlabhafij3, his 

son': of SWubfaafija his son llanabhaiija*^^^ ' . 

(e) Baud plates of KlY** 26-«-»SafcrEbhafiJa, his son 

Ranabhafija.^ 

(f) Baud plates of R* Y. 54— Gandhata, in his lineage 

Ranabhafija* 

In addition to the inscriptions of Ranabhafija^ son of Satru» 
fehafija, there are quite a number of grants of his descendants 

5 !dnte, m VI, pp. « IMd, VoL II, " 

® Bid, Vol. VI, pp, 266*73* * JSpt, Ind. VoL XII, pp, S26-2S* 
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wilifli Bieatioii fiim to be the son- of SatrabhafiJa.and'Bot .of 
Digbbanja™, V 

(ffj plates of Netiibbafija— SWobbaiija^ Ws:b 

Raiiabhanja-^. Ms eon Netribbafija.^ ' 

{h) The' ■ Ganjam plates of ■ Netribbafija. Netribbaija, 
was tbe great-grandson of Hilabbafija^ ' grandson of ' 
Satrubbanja and the ;Son of Rariabhafij^^ 

(i) Ihe second. 'set ' of Ganjam plates of the same hing; 
edited by Mr,: Hira Lai convey the same informa- 
tioB' to ns.^ 

{/), The Ganjam plates- of Vidyadbainbbafija'--VidyB-; 
dharabhanja was the son of Silabhanja^ grandson 
of Digbbanja, great-grandson of Eanabbanja and 
great-great-grandson of S' atriibhahja,^ 

There is therefore a-bv^olntely no reason for us to agree 
with 'Mr. Hira Lsl in. supposing that Raiia than ja (I)^ son of 
Satrubhaiija is one end ihs with ilanablianja (II) , son of 
Digbbafija, 

It iis also possible now to. indicate- the difference in date 
between Ranabbaiija I and Eanabbanja IL I am taking the 
Baud- plates of the year 54 as'tbe sta.-ndard in the case of the 
inscriptions of Eaiiabliahja I, son of Satrubhanja ; but in the 
case of Eanabbafija son of Digbhafija we are limited to the 
only inseription known, e,g, the Bamaagliati plate of the 
Gaiiga year £ 68 . The priiicipai difference in the case of these 
two inscriptions issued by a prince bearing the name of Eana- 
bhafija is, in the case of vowels, in the original and the 
derivative form of a. There are various forms of 0 and a in the 
Baud plates ,• Aptiomuieri (line 20 ), Amvasaramm^ A^mmedAa 
(line f 6 ), (liiieSl), A^vmmdha (lineal 6 ), Mliplw^ayaMi 

{iine 42 j and (line 43 ), In the case of Bamanghati grant 

the only cdear instance is that of Api in line 80 , The form 
used in the Bamanghati plate is the modern North Indian 


1 J, A. s. , Vol VI, 1807, pp. 667-71 
« Epu hid. Vol XVIIb pp. 203-86, 

» Bid, pp. 296-88, 
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Nagaii form but ia all oases in the ' Baud plates it is of the 

vanety of the eighth century North Indian group. The only 
other initial form a vowel is that:of « irhich is not much 
difEerent. The difference in the forms of is remarkable. 
In the Baud plates in all cases the letter consists of a curve 
mth a loop attached to both ends. Compare (line 4), 

(hue 8h S-g), MM3 

(line ll},Mw;ak (line 13), (Hne 16). IntheBaman- 

ghati plate, the loop attached to the right end of the curve is open 

making the proto-Bengali form complete, e/. (line 7) 

namaMM (lineSi nvji^lfa (line Is), Manda (line 16). 
Only in one case is this loop closed, Khijjihga (lines 13-14) but 
in this case also the loop at the right end is so much larger'and 
so much lower than that on tue left that the closing of its upper 
part is due to pure accident. In the case of the next consonant 
which is remarkable for its difference of form, we find that 

the Baud and the Bamanghati plates cannot be placed within 

a couple of centuries ol each other. This is Ja. Let us take 
a clear instance in both eases, maharaja (line 13 of the Baud 

plate) and (lines 10-11 of the Bamanghati plate). In 

the first ease the Ja shows curvature to the left of the left 'limb 
with a short half-loop to the right but the right limb is 

a straight line at a tangent from the serif. In the second ease 

the form is very clearly the Bengali one of the later Pala 
inscriptions. Once again this is sufficient evidence of the fact 
that there must be a clear difference of at least two centuries 
between the Baud and the Bamanghati plates. Let ns take the 
form otjha. The lelter consists of two circles, one upon the 
otter with a vertical straight line to the proper right in pramaK 
(line 10 of the Bamanghati pkte)j but in all cases in the Baud 
plates the form is that of the sixth century Gupta inscriptions 
m which there are two angles at the ends where the loops meet 
the vertical straight line on the left; of. Fafhayha^ (line in) 
and (line 22f. In all cases in the Baud plates the shape 

of Ba IS less wide than that in the Bamanghati plate. The 
modffln Nagan form is to be seen in the latter in the word 
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pratipakBha Qlmh) j we may compare the same word in Ime 8 of 
the Band platee. It would be a pure ' waste of time to go through: 
the difference in forms. of each and every ' letter in, these ' two: 
inscriptions. I shall take three other instances only. In the 
C5se of lingual 8ha there is no acute angle in any of the cases 
occurring in the Baud plates, such as pmrmha (line 5) but there 
is a distinct acute angle in vuhaya (line 17 of the Bamanghati 
plate). If we compare the form of the ligature ksha in both 
of these inscriptions then we shall find that the form in paksAa 
(line 3 of the Baud plates) is quite different from that in 
the same word in the Bamanghati plate (line 5). There only 
remains one particular consonant, the final form of m in lola^ 
(line 2"^) which is a particularly late form of the Bengali alphabet 
andt which cannot be seen in any of the grants of Banabhafija 
I, son of Satrubhafija. I cannot understand how Mr. Hira Lai 
can propose to identify ilanabhafija son of &'atrubhanja with 
Eanabhanja son of Digbhanja. 

We may now return to the case of the Baud plates of 
Kanakabhafija. The arbitrary date, 1475 a.p., assigned to it 
by its learned editor seems to me to be very significant. Up 
to this time ,we had no Bhafija plate with which it could be 
compared because Bhafija plates with proto-Oriya characters 
were extremely rare. We now possess two genuine copper* 
plate grants of the later Bhanjas — 

1. The Antirigram plates of Ya^obhafija and 
The Antirigram plates of Jayabhanja. 

We should have no hesitation in accepting these two plates 
of the Bhanjas as criteria for deciding the palseograpbioal problems 
presented to us by the appearance of the Band plates of Kana- 
kabhanja. I have proved above that the strange form of that 
grant, or rather the want of any form in that inscription, which 
is intended to represent a grant of land, cansea strong suspicions 
about its genuineness. With regard to its palaeography also 
there are very strong reasons to think that its characters are 
extraordinary. After the publication of the Bhanja grants by 
the late Mr. Tarioi Charan Rath and Mr. Hira Lai we have 
an almost complete chain of inscriptions for the determination 
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pateography*: of Ortea* Up to 
this time no ease of a subordinate granting land without acbnow** 
iedging the so^erainty of his superior monarch has come to 
,. liirht. , On.'.the' other hand-'we possess distinct records in Nortiiern 
India of subordinate chiefs granting land with the consent of his 
Biizerain, e.g* 'the Singara' 'chief.. Vatsaraja, and his suzerain^ 
Govisidaehandra of Kanauj,^ or the chiefs of Kakaredi in the 
present Political Agency of Baghelkhand in the twelfth century 
under the nominal srizerainty of the Chedi or Haihaya chiefs 
of Tripurl^ Therefore on the evidence of the irregularity of the 
form of the grant and for the impossibility of dating it in 
M 7 6 A. we mast try to determine whether the Baud plates 
of Kanakabhafija can be placed somewhere else in the chrono- 
logical scale or arc to be rejected altogether as forged. 

There is a definite turning point in the palseography of Orissan 
inscriptions, when the angular Bengali script was definitely re- 
placed l*y the current local alphabet with curved head lines. In 
the Antirlgr im plates of Ya^obhanja and Jayabhafija we find 
the first iatr diiction of the current script in Orissan epigraphy, 
apoirt which has been duly recorded fay Mr, Hira Lai. ' Mr. B. 
(/, Ma^mmda/s argument for fixing the date of the Baud plates 
is based upon his mistaken read.ing of the word Gauclelvarg- 
■ dayah^, which he- read as BaucWvaradayali'T'^ I am compelled 
to remark here that in almost all Bhanja grants edited by him, 
Mr. B. ' 'Mazumdar has persistentij read the very eommon: 
verb used in land-grants, voiUapatf'^ as Bmulhap It 

may be asserted boldly that the name of the state, Baud, or 
its chief has not been mentioned in any genuine Biianja grant as 
.'.yet. fixing the date of ■EkanaKabhanJa Air, hlazuiiidar^ 

;:,-:has .worked: on his favourite lines and ignored the :iiiipossibiIity ' 

^ ':EpL Ind^m, ly p.l3L ^ , ,. , 

In4. Ant. VoL XVII, p. 228. 

^ FErashutfcama was the Emperor of the Eastern Coast land in 1475 ; for the 
duct of Oriya writing on laud grants written on copper in his reign jiiay 
compare his copperplate grant of the l7tb ahka from Balasore,— Vol TV 

pp. 361 - 38 S. I * X , 

^ dnie. Vol, II, p. 3'68, 
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of the existence , of. an mdependGnt line of Mugs ia tise Orissa 
Garhjats during ths' rule of the Surjavamsa -dynasty* Eeljiiig 
on his mistaken reading of the- .words - Gmideit)dT't and 
wodka^aii Mr. Maznmdar starts -his,, line, of argument by 
statiiig that ^*of the iiumerous families ' of the Bhanjas his 
-.(Kaa.ababhsfija^s) family at Ba? 3 d is. one.'^'^^ - The first step is 
a blunder becan^^e tho' .word .Band ” is not to be found in the 
inscription of Kanakabhafija,. .'Mr.- Maznmdar next tries to 
defend the curious form of .'the grant and the' change in the seal 
by hinting that being far removed from Banabhanja, Kanaka- 
bhafija had forgotten the old form of grants^ and the original 
seal of his ancestors* We find that the lotns-bnd seal was used 
up to the time of Jayabhanja and Yasobhanja. His third 
argument that ^^The Bhanja Bajas of old times who favoured 
the lords of Baud and others [Bandesmmdayalp lines 4, 5) made 
a grant of historical importance evidently in favour of some 
Bhafijas (for otherwise a prominent mention of it in the charter 
cannot be accounted for) , consisting of ten villages (UneitO^k^ As 
there is no mention of Baud the rest of tbe argument need not 
be considered* All epigraphists should note that an attempt has 
been made here to bring out a grant of ten villages out of a very 
doubtful passage. Therefore there is no reason to suppose that 
Kanakabhanja really existed, "about fifty years after 1394 
as the fact of the gift of ten villages wa-s remembered as a 
celebrated event of the past time/** ^ On going very carefully 
through Mr. Mazumdar'^s reading of Kanak..bhanja"s inscription 
I do not find the grant of the ten villages in line 6 but " Five 
places and Five others in line 3. I have therefore no 
hesitation in rejecting Mr. Mazumdar^s theory about the date of 
Kanakabhanja and the grant of ten villages by some Bhanja 
king to a certain lord of iWd. 

We should now turn to a comparison of the characters of the 
Baud plate of Kanakabhafija with those of the Antlrlgram 
plates of Ya^obhanja. Mhat led me to assign the twelfth century 
as the probable date of the plates of K anakabhanja "is the 
prevelence of Nagari duet of writing in them. I have to call 


^ sas* 


^ ikd. 


^ im, p. 364. 


* im, p. 36?, 
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pecial attentiOD to the form of a in aneha (line 9) and MUpati 
(line 21) of the Baud plates and of the derivative a in and in 
line 1 of the Antirigram plates. Among the initial forms of 
TOwels I would also call attention to e in evam-a^ya (line 30) of 
Baud and \etamat (line 6) of Antirigram. In Ma, among the 
consonants, two different forms are to be found in Baud ; the 
type in land the proto-Bengali type in kladga 
m the same Une (line U). This is not the only instance of the 
use 0 e AayarJ type ; cf. khanditah nihkatiha (line 16) 

If °«ed throughout,' 

of. Khnfak (line I 6 j. In the case of ja the complete Bengali 
orm 18 used throughout in theAntirigram plases, ef. nija bklja 

plates cf. 

k .3) and Durjaya (line 11). The peculiar 

plates, cf. datiam (line 3), pafiane 
(lines 6-7) and saitamajj, (lines 14 and 22). We should also note 

eom^Trt C°“Pared with it the 

shouy t «ases in the Antirigram plates 

should be noticed. Here the ligaure in (ie 27)t 

also quite different. The N.gan duct of the writing of the 
Baud plates IS more evident in the ease of pa and ska, cl panoha 
me 4) pah and pr^hvi (line 7), prakmd, pantka and patkeya 
( ne ) and (hue 11 ). In the ease of the Antirigram plates 

r case of sRa please see 

dh%aUna^ (hue 19) and greshtha (line 2) of the Baud plates an6 

ageskailme 1) and m^«y^»(lines 23-24) of the Antirigram plates 
n IS respect only the characters of the Band plates are later 
than the Antirigram ones. In point of pafeogi^phy tbZT 

there cannot be any doubt about the fact thaHhe^ttl '' 

plates appear to be later in date than the Baud plaL I 
therefore come to the conclusion that the Baud plates of ' 

bhanja have been foiled in recent times to sfrvra ^ i^" 
purpose, unknown to us, by some clever former who wl r 
of success but was undone by the discovery tL a 
plates of Ya^obhafija and Jayabhafija. ^ 


miscellaneous contributions 

I.— Demetrios, ^Kliaravela and the 
Garga-Samhita 


By K* F.' Jayaswalj M.A. (Ox0n») ", 

That the Greek king of Patafijali and Kharayela was 
Demetrios and not Menander is very strongly borne out by 
another piece of evidence^ which had escaped my notice while 
writing my last note on the Eathigumpha inscription 
1P27, p. 242.) 

The Tuga^^pufdna chapter of the Garga-Saip.tit% a text of 
which has been prepared by me from several manuscripts, in 
deserving the Greek invasion of (I) Saketa, (2) the Panchalas, 
{^) Mathura and (4) the advance on Kusumadhvaja and 
Pushiiapura (=Fataliputra), says : 

dkatmamUa tamd Qldievs will fearlessly tax (lit. ^eat^ 
the people4 The Greeks will order: the kings will 
•pear, [But] the Greeks, given to the intoxication of 
[t> will not stay in the Madhyade^a ; there will be a very 
rrible, a fearful war in their own country, arising amongst 
/themselves/^ 

fsnff irT : i 

3T 3??^ ; I 

[?r ] if 

<T hH: 3^* tpcn5[TWiii 


disa. 


The next line implies a total destruction of the Greeks 
iyavandndm g}arihkaye) in the plains (the Madhya country)* 
This rare datum in our literature about the Greek invasion 
^^reserved in the Vriddha Garga Saiphita (V.G.S. is quoted by 
Varaha-Mihira about 500 a.c.) practically leaves no room to 
^ubt (a) that the Greeks here who are expressly placed after 
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1)^8 latter part of tne Maiirya dynasty (a/ier Salisnka or a 
descendant of Salilaka) and before Agniraitra and wbo are said to 
have invaded Matkira^ PaSeliala^. Saketa. and come intoMagaulia 
are tlie Greeks of itie early Simga. time on the closet of the 
Manrja period^ ^'hat they .are ideiitiea! Avith the eaamy noted 

by Pataijaii who took or invaded ..Sake ta, and identic.^. Afitii 
the Greek meiitioiied . by Kharavela as- having ■ inrn-e'd back from 
some place near ahont Bara^bar Hill (Gorathagiri) nit-imately 
giving up Mathura;, and (c) that they were under the lead of 
Bemetrios^ for it is expressly noied in the f uga-puraaa that 
owing to a tenible civil war , .in tbGr o.wn country they had' 
to retire — a fact fortimately ' knovm irom the Greek sources 
regarding the history of Demetrios*' 

. In the, light of our knowledge -of' the' above facts we may 
take the curious expression ikarma^r)^ta*iamarvriddhdh to^ ,,meaii 
the tanm (f) elders of Dhamamita ( — iJemeirm)/" I erlnnot 
■ say what tamd stands for it may .be . a corrupt misspfjllmg 
ora survival of soine G.reek iiscal . expression 
^ Treasury ■"). Elders may denote senior officers, 

Anyhow the datura about the civil war ds decisive, 

^ cf, til© Moghai Suha and tlie Anglo Indian Kalattar*^ (€ol 




11.— Harappa and the Vedic Haniyupia 

By'Blnode Biliarl Boy, Yedaratna' , 

' Rai Baiiadiir Ra:oaa,.prasad Chanda says, ’^'The archseologieal 
discoveries at Harappa in the Punjab and at Molien-Jo-Daro in 
Sind have pushed back the monumental history of India from 
the third century B.c. by one stroke. ^ * Nothing* as 

yet discovered affords any indication that the builders of the 
prehistoric cities at Harappa and Mohen-Jo-Daro were akin to 
the Eig-Vedic Aryas. On the other hand the civilisation of 
those builders appears to be of a non-Vedic type/^ {The Indm 
Valley^ etc., p. 1, 2.) 

Sir John Marshall says^ Who the people were, who evolved 
it, is still an open question, but the most reasonable view seems 
to be that they were the pre-Aryan (probably Dravidian) people 
of India known in the Vedas as the Dasyus or Asuras, whose 
cniture was largely destroyed in the second or third millennium 
B.c. by the invading Aryans from the north.*’^ {The Modern 
May 1926, p. 600.) 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji says, ^^They appear to 
Sir. Eakhal Das Banerji and myself as having been non- Aryan 
and in all likelihood Dravidian/'^ {The Modem Review^ March 
1925, p. 356.) 

I think, those relics belong to the Aryan civilisation. In 
ancient time when the Aryans inhabited the Sapta-Sindhu 
region and the Punjab perhaps they erected those two cities on 
the God-made-iand {Dem-mfmUa^'deiaf KV. iii. S3, 4 ; and 
Manusaiphita, 3 Gh, 17), i.e. on the alluvial land on the bed of 
the Sindhu samudra, 

la Vedic times there was a city named Hariyupia, where 
a battle was fought between Chayamana^s son King Abhyavarti 
and Vara^ikha^s sons, in which Indra fought on the side of 
Abhyavarti, and killed Varasikha^s sons, wixo were stationed on 
the east and west of Hariyupia (RV. vi* 27, 6.) 
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Another battle was fought between Chayj manats son Kavi 
and the great Aryan invader Sudas (RV. viL 18^ 8), near the 
river Farusni (Ravi). In this battle India was on the side of 
Sudas and killed KavL 

From this I can infer that Chayamana^s sons Abhyavarti and 
Kavi were kings of Hariyupia one after another, and fought 
those two battles against the invaders. The city of Hariyupia 
was perhaps on the side of the river Paru^ni (Rayi)« This 
Hariyupia is probably the modern Harappa, which is on the 
eastern side of the Ravi, Perhaps in the battle with Kavi, 
India demolished the city of Hariyupia or mordern Harappa, 
and made a new eity for Sudas (vii. 20, 2 Rik), elsewhere. 

This Sudas w^as a contemporary of the King Trasadasyu, son 
of King Purukutsa (viL 19, 3), and Yadu and Tnrvasu (vii, 19, 
6 ; iv. 80, 17 Biks). King Trasadasyu reigned in the fifth 
millennmm B,c., as r can infer from my calculation. In his 
time there was a sea on the eastJ of Prayaga (Maniisaiphita, 
Ch. 2, 21, 22) ; that sea is now on the south of Diamond 
Harbour, I presume that King Abhyavarti and his brother 
Kavi possibly reigned in Harappa or Hariyupia in the fifth 
millennium B.c. 

Abhyavarti was an emperor (vi. 27, 8). Bharadvaja Risi 
received from him cows and other things as offerings. I can, 
therefore, safely infer that Bharadvaja Bisi was his priest and 
Abhyavarti was an rya of the Prithu dynasty (vi. 27, 8) ; so 
we see that in the fifth millennium b.c. Hariyupia or Harappa 
was the capital of an Arya emperor, and Sudas fought there 
wdth the Aryas (vii. 83, 1.) 

So I can safely suggest that the city of Hariyupia or Harappa 
was the seat of the Aryan civilisation in the fifth millennium B.c., 
and not of non* Aryan, . 



Ill.—Chetika and Airikina 

By B. B. Biskalkar 

Mr, K* P. JayaswaFs notes on the words Cheti and 
Aira on pages and 223 of Vol XIII of J.B.O.B.S. has 
induced me to make the following suggestions : The word 
^Chetika^ occurring in one of the Nasik Buddhist cave inscriptions 
{Ep, hid. Vol. viii. p. 77) should also be taken as corres- 
ponding to Sanskrit Chedi*ka, viz. of the Chedi family or 
country. Secondly Airikina, the ancient name of modem Eran, 
can be derived from the term Aira, a descendant of Ira or I|^ 
of Paranie tradition, who was supposed to be an ancestor 
of the Chedi family, Airikij^a, mentioned in some inscriptions 
of the Gupta period, is a very old town as it is mentioned in its 
Prakrit form Erakaha or Erakanain the autonomous copper coins 
of the A^oka period iPIeet's Qnpt^ I%$GripiionSi p. 18). Airikina 
or Eran is in the Saugar district of the Central Provinces and 
the Chedi family also ouiefly belonged to the Central Provinces, 
There are two more places named Eran near Bhilsa in Central 
India (ibid. p. 18 f.n. i.) but they are wanting in the antiquity 
which the C.P. Eran possesses and might have been so named 
in latir period by migrators from the C.P, Bran, 


IV.— A Note on Kevanta 

J. H* SamaMar, B«A. 

la the /. jB.O.S.S.j X. pp. 31-36^ Professor Sareadra Nath 
Majamdar Sastri, h*a .3 P3,Sv m his iateresticg article^ Tie 
Hilsa Statue Imcription of the tlmiy-tftk feat of DempMa^ 
refers to statue of Lord Buddha rid ing his horse Kanthaka 
to leave for good his father^s house {ihicl> p. 8&). Thanks to 
Bai Bahadur Chunilal Roy who was greatly instrumental iu 
securing for Professor Mazumdar Sastri the Hilsa statue 
p. 31), this second statue is now with me and I propose to 
discuss in this short note some of its aspects. 

First of all, I should like to state that this second statue 
is not that of Lord Buddha riding his horse Kanthaka to 
leave for good his father’s house, ” as mentioned by Professor 
Mazumdar Sastri. It is really that of Rdvanta, the son of 
Surya by his wife Saipjfia, Bevanta being also the king of 
the Guhyakas, a class of demigods. To a casual observer the 
figure would appear like that of Siddhartha leaving his father’s 
palace for good, for there are certain resemblances between the 
two. For example, there is the figure of a prince over whom 
is held aloft the umbrella indicating his royal rank, there is 
a man before him who has been identified as the evil god 
Mara in the case of the Siddhartha sculpture, while the hoofs 
of the horses in both are held aloof, in the case of the future 
Buddha by gods so that the noise from the horse’s hoofs may 
not awaken the citizens of Kapilavastu. Therefore, to a casual 
observer the two may appear to be similar. 

But in other aspects the two differ materially. Siddhartha 
has no sword, while the figure in our subject of discourse has a good 
one. The horse’s hoofs are held up, as it were, in this statue by 
dogs and in every respect it resembles, inspite of the defective 
art of the sculptor, the description given in the KUika Puraua, 
the icon of Rdvanta which is to be placed on a (white) horse. 
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with his hair tied up bj’ a cloth, wearing a coat of mail, with 
a lash in the right hand and a sword in the left. (KMika 85.) 

The identification of Edvanta was first made by Pandit 
Bmoda Bihari Vidyabinoda in the J.J.S.B. (N.S. IV. 1909, 
pp. 391-92) with the help of a plate. This learned article, 
however, does not speeifioally mention where the image described 
by Pandit Bidyabinoda was aotually found, though from 
the description it appears to be one foom Bihar. Since then 
till September, 1927, there does not appear to have been 
any dissertation on Rdvanta, In the September issue of 
the ably edited journal The Indian Historical Quarterly, 
there appeared an extremely interesting article on A new type 
of SSvanta from the Hinaj par district (pp. 469£f.) by Mr, 
Nirad Bandhu Sanyal, not only recapitulating the references 
made by Pandit Binoda Bihari Vidyabinoda in the J.A.8.B. 
(N.b. IV. 1909, pp, 391, 392 cited above), but throwing 
much new light on this statue. This sculpture, described by 
Mr. Sanyal “ represents a male figure in profile, mounted on 
a caparisoned horse with his feet in the stirrups. He has the 
reins in his left band, while the right hand holds the lash. His 
hair is tucked up behind the head, on>’hich is a crown in three 
tires and he also wears necklace, sacred-thread, 'ear-rings, etc. 
He is draped in a close-fitting costume with a scarf coiled round 
his arms and his legs are covered with high boots, as is found 
in the Surya images of North India. A bruad-headed sword 
hangs on his right. Over his head is a high umbrella held 
by an attendant from behind, which thus hidioates his royal 
rank. In front of the deity stands apparently a robber seizing 
the horse by the head and flourishing a dagger before his eyes. 
Behind him is a tree with overspreading foliage and on it is seen 
a human figure with a dagger in hand. On the other side of 
the slab is represented a house with an arched entrance and 
within are two figures, one of a female and the other probably 
of a male. In the ‘lowest portion is a woman cutting a fish 
with a fish-knife {hanti) and behind her is a man with a sword 
and shield approaching as if to lay hands on her. In the base 
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are also the figures of a kneeling devotee and a woman standing 
in the triilianga pose with an nncertain object in hand. On 
iie top is a lotus with pendent festoons, but the usual flying 
figures to right and left are absent.'* 

The statue of H^vanta which has been so kindly placed at 
my disposal by Eai Bahadur Chnnilal Roy differs in certain 
respects from the one described above. We will just mention 
here seme of these. In the left hand there is a lotus., The 
necklace has a double chain. There are bracelets on the wrists 
and a girdle in the waist with a fairly big sword in an 

ornamental scabbard. The attendant who holds the umbrella 

aloft has a eiamar in his right hand and a pitcher in the left. 
In the base are two dogs running with the horse and there is 
another animal—either a hog or a hare underneath the horse. 

The statue {or rather the piece of stone on which the 
sculpture has been represented) measures il' 6" x 1' flk*’. 



V.-Purther Note on a Ho Folktale of 

tlie "WiclEcd QiHseii’s Type 

By Sarat CHaadra Mitra, M.A., BX. 

^ ^ my paper e. titled 0« a Ho loUtale of the Wicked 

queens y;;e, which has been published at jages 162-169 of 
le ournal^ of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society for 
idarch 1926, I have shown that among the Hos of Singhbhum 
t ere is current a folktale of which one of the main incidents is 
as follows :--.Once upon a time there lived a Raja who had 
seven Kanis but had no children by them. As he was very 
anxious for having issue by them, he went to the forest and 
Frformed ceremonial rites so that the gods might relent and 
b.esB him with children. After he had finished his prayers and 
sacrifices, a iJrahmana appeared and advised him to take# 
stick, go to a mango tree in full fruit and strike it with 
the stick and catch hold of the fruits which would fall from the 
tree before they could touch the ground. The holy man 
further advised that each of the seven Ranis should be given 
one of these mangoes respectively to eat and said that after they 

had eaten it they would become eneienie and give birth to seven 
boys. 

The Eaja acted up to the advice and gave the seven Ranis 
one mango each to eat. The six elder Ranis ate their respective 
fruits but the youngest Rani being then engaged in some house- 
hold occupation kept her mango in a niche. There apart of 
the fruit was eaten by a mongoose. The youngest Raui did not 
know of it and so she consumed the part-eaten fruit. 

In course of time these six elder Ranis gave birth to six 
sons. But the youngest Rani gave birth to a very beautiful boy 
wjth the face of m OB goose/ ■ : 



^ FlJETHBBNOTE'OH-HOFOLEmE ■: ■ tl.BAB.B, 

the Santals of the Santa! Parganas^ there 
is current a folktale entitled Tlie hoy mho leafnt mogic^' .of 
which one of the leading incidents is as follows : — ^ 

' There was a Baja who had ' seven wives who were cHldless. 
So the Baja consulted a Yogi as to what he should do in order 
that he might have children by his wives. The Yogi said 
'‘You must all go and bathe, and, after bathing, goto a 
mango orchard, choose a bunch of seven mangoes, knock it 
down with your left hand and catch it in a cloth without letting 
it touch the ground. Thereafter you must go home, and 
giveonemangoto each of the Eanis while sitting in a row 
according to seniority. Then you yourself should eat the rinds 
thrown away by the Ranis. If you will do this you will have 
children/^ 

Thereafter the Raja and the Eanis did as they had been 
told to do by the Yogi, But the Eaja did not eat the rind 
of the youngest RanPs mango, because he did not love her 
very much. 

However, after five or six months had elapsed from the 
time when the Ranis ate the mangoes, the youngest Rani was 
with child. On hearing of this news, the Raja began to love 
her very much. When the time was full, she gave birth to twin 
sons.^ 

from an examination of the two foregoing incidents, we 
find that the womenfolk of two of the aborigmel tribes in 
Bihar and Chota Nagpur, viz. of the Hos of Singlibham and 
of the Santals of the Santal Farganas, partake of mangoes for 
the purpose of obtaining children. 

Then again, on examining the folklore of the peoples 
inhabiting various other parts of India we find ithat the women 
of other parts of India partake of the undermentioned nostrums 
for procuring sons Pomegranate flower (and fruit) given to 
eat, mango fruit to eat, a drug to take, throwing a stick at 
mangoes and eating what falls, eating fruit (Itchis ) . Faned 

» Vide FolMore of tie Santal hy C. J. Bompas Lando2i> 

David ISfntt, 1900, pp^ 134-‘i88. 
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as used to procure egg-heroine, ■ barley corn to eat/ grain . 
of rice to eat, two flowers, bathing in a sacred well, fmiant’ 
half a mango produces half a son. (P.T.B. 1, 117, 187, 9. 
— LP.T. 41, 91, 189.— W.A.S. 47,. M9.— L.P. : 2, S, 139,^^^^ 
290:,29L— LA.L219^^^^^ 

Now arises the question, what is the root-idea Iyi.iig . at 
the basis, of the practice of women eating fruits and other 
things for the purpose of procuring children It will not be 
diiBciilt to answer this question if we will examine the 
Philosophy of the Lower Culture, On examining it, we find 
that sa?ages look upon conception and birth with wmnder and awe 
as being things not understood. They are attributed to causes 
different from human and often superhuman, which operate on 
the woman, who is the agent of birth. The man'^s relation with 
conception and birth is disregarded, and these are ascribed to all 
sorts of causes alien from humanity, such as fish, plants and 
even stones. Hence, arises the practice of women eating under 
ceremonial conditions, food oi' various kinds, fruits, roots, seeds 
and other vegetable products, cakes and animal substances 
includiDg fish and eggs, drinking potions, often very repulsive, 
consuming salt, scrapings of sacred stone statues and other 
mineral substances, bathing in sacred springs, wallowirg in 
human blood, exposing themselves to rain or sunshine, wearing 
amulets? entering into contact' with various objects esteemed 
sacred or powerful, among others rubbing themselves on 
menhirs and rocks, exposing themselves w^here they think they 
may be fructified by the entry into their bodies of t he spirit of 
gome deceased child or adult, simulating the act of birth. In 
short, they perform an extraordinary variety of rites and 
submit often to unpleasant or even loathsome conditio rus, that 
they may be blessed with offspring.^ 

Researches recently carried on amoog the Lapehas of 

^ Vide Tales oj- the Tunjal» By F. A. Sfceei, London : Macmillan & Co,, 
lB94,''p,.',389. 

® For a fuller discussion of this subject, vide Primitive Society by 
F. S. Hartland. Metbuen & Co, Ltd., London, pp. 17 to 20. 
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Sikkim :lia¥o sIigwb that thege people entertain ; the enfioBs belief 
that, bj swallowing' hailstones women have conteived' and 
given birth to children or animals. On this point, Mr. C, de 
Beauvoir Stocks . ^ys : The birth of a hero or merely the 

heroes animal is attributed to the swallowing of a hailstone/^ 
:;(¥ide stories No.,XXVI. 2 , ' XXVIIL 2)^ 

^ Tide the Journal and Proceediagg of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
■(Kiw Serkf s: Art no.. 2S, mUore and Cutioms of the ' lapchae of SiMim, 
hy C. de Beauvoir Stocks, p. 842.) 



VI.-A Mikir Tale and. its Santali Parallels 

By Kalipada Mitra^ B*Ii« 

The following story is taken from Messrsv Stack and Lyalin ' 
f ke MiMr$ {190S). ; V ' 

, . A widow had an only son. She hsd sis' ■ brothers, The ^ 

■ nnolts and the nephew went together to set fish traps in the 
riyer. The uncles* trap was empty^ while the nephew^s/ though 
carelessly set^ was full of fish. All the ad?antageou8 positions 
in the stream were taken by the uncles who made their nephew 
set his trap each time at a different place. Disgusted with 
this the orphan did not set his trap at all in the stream^ bu^; 
left it among the grass. He found in it a wood pigeon which 
he brought home. The uncles^ traps were, a® usual, empty. 

The enyious uncles now killed a fat and sleek calf of their 
nephew. The latter removed the skin, took one leg of the esif 
and secretly hid it in the house of a rich Brahman who lived 
at a distance. He then pretended that the house of the 
Brahman smelt strongly of cow*s flesh. The Brahman 
naturally was very angry and challenged him on pain of death 
to produce it. After a careless and lounging search he pulled 
out the hidden calf*s leg and produced it before the Brahman, 
who mortally afraid of losing caste gave him a clothful of 
hushmoney. He came home and sent his mother to his uncles 
for a basket to measure the silver he had brought. She brought 
the bssket to him. The youngest of the uncles came and spied 
: what was about. . Then they: asked ■ their' • nephew how he got 
, tll'that:m said it wafiba price of the flesh of his 

calf they had killed, but the villagers to whom he sold the 
meat wanted him to' bring more. Then hC' excited their greed , 
and advised them to kill all their cows and vend the meat at 
the village of the rich Brahman, calling, out Who would take 
|i|pra cow*i flesb? ^he' moles,' fools as they were, d|d eo 
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and were for their pains soandly belaboured by the villagers. 
They -.vowed revenge and arriving at the village set fire to 
their.nephew's house. The poor orphan collected the ashes of 
the burntlhoirse, imade them into a load and went to a distant 
village where the people suffered from sore eyes. He had 
come there, he said, to core their complaint, and pointed to the 
ashes as medicine for the eyes. The grateful villagei-s gave him 
a load of money. He took care to advise them not to apply 
the medicine till he was nearly out of the village. What was 
their chagrin when the eyes smarted as the ashes were applied 
to them ! They would b:at him they vowed if the cheat came 
that way again. 

He again borrowed the basket of his uncles to measure his 
new find. And again the youngest uncle came and spied. The 
money the orphan avowed was the sole proceeds of the oshes 
of his burnt little haute. The villagers wanted more ashos to 
cure their sore eyes. So the uncles ought to burn all their 
Louses, vend them to the villagers and get rich thereby. The 
uncles burnt their houses and went to the villages to sell the 
ashes. The ang)y villagers bound them fast with ropes, rubbed 
the very ashes into their eyes and thrashed them soundly. The 
discomfited uncles came raging home and planned to put their 
wicked nephew in an iron cage and drown him cage and all, in 
a pool in the jungle. 

The poor orphan was now in the iron cage awaiting his 
doom alone while their uncles w'ent away to eat Ibeir food. 
But luck and wit had not deserted him. A certain king's son, 
hunting deer, came that way and enquired of the orphan how 
he came to be thus imprisoned. He readily invented a yarn 
and said “ My uncles .have a daughter, so lovely ! yon cannot 
imagine how fair she is. They (ell me to marry her, but 
I always answer that I will not. So my uncles, becoming 
angry, have shut me up in this cage.” When the prince asked 
if he could get her to wife, the orphan said that it was an easy 
enough job if he let him have his coat, dhoti, necklace and 
bracelets, put on his clothes and came to the cage, and when his 
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tocles asked him aaytHng was to saj only tbat Be agreed ' 
to take her. The poor prince was of coarse drowned. 

The txiampBant tincles came homei, but their trinmpB 
was bnt shortli¥ed* What was their surprise '.when they' saw' 
their worthy nephew safe and sound and in the bargain 
strutting abont' decked out in the finery of the prince i . 
explained to his uncles that his grandmothers and grandfathers 
(i.e. the spirits in the pool) sent him back there in a paZii after 
giving him the fine clothes, the necklace and bracelets. And 
to cap the argument he showed them a golden knife which he 
said they had given him as a token. They all got into iron 
cages. The nephew threw one cage into the pool, and bubbles 
came up on the surface. The orphan cried, Look, my 
uncles ! My eldest uncle has drunk so much of the rice beer 
which my grandparents have given him that he is vomitting/' 
To make the long story a short one all the uncles were drowned 
and the orpham of course, became great king in time and 
lived a happy life. 

Now some of the incidents in the Mikir tale have striking 
parallel in Wo Santali tales occurring in the Folklore of the 
Santal FargaMB by Mr. C. H. Bompas {London : David 
Nutt, 1909). In story No. LXII Spanling and his Uncles 
we notice that the uncles were very jealous of Spanling, 
Spanling killed his buffalo and so cleverly used its hide that 
some thieves who were apportioning their booty out of fear gave 
him enough gold. This he measured with his uncles^ measure. 
A gold piece however stuck to it as in the story of AU Bala 
and the Forty Bollen in the Arabian BigHs EnieriainmenU, 
The uncles got jealous of their nephew, but aeked him how 
he came by Lis wealth. He advised them to kill all thtir 
buffaloes and sell their skin at a certain town where he 
pretended to have sold the skin of his own buffalo. The 
uncles did so but were cruelly mocked by the villagers. The 
uncles cursed their nephew for his wickedness and burned his 
bouse. Poor Spanling now collected the ashes of his burnt 
house, put them into a sack and went out to see if he could use 
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lliem. Hi 'Olevei’ly axohaQged them for saoks of gold of some 
eaxter 3 » Be measured his new wealth again as , before anci 
: excited the Jealonsj of his tmcles, who were persmcled . to - barn 
their huts. The ashes they wanted tO' sell for goid^ with the 
result that they ware again befooled. 

In another story (iMo. LX VII) Lei Singh, the Mongoose 
Prince, pretended that he sold the ashes of bis house bnrnl 
by hia bfother^ He excited their greed and persuaded thfoa 
to burn their own houses too. 

1 he brothers in revenge killed the mother of the Mongoose 
Prince, He carried her dead body and propped it np against 
a tree* Now some drivers were driving pack bnllooks which 
came up near the tree. The prince pretended that they had 
killed his mother. The drivers out of feer gave the pack bullocks 
to him, with which he went home. His brothers wanted to get 
similarly rich and were indueed by the Mongoose boy to kill 
their wives. 

When they found out the trick of this mischievous urchin 
they planned to drowm him in a pooh Luck however intervenes 
and saves the boy. A shepherd came that way and was 
induced to take the place of Lei Singh in a palii in wiiich he 
was imprisoned. Lei Singh came home with the herd of cattle 
of the hapless shepherd who was drowned. His brothers were 
surprised to see Lei Singh safe and sound, and the master 
of a splendid herd to boot. When he was asked how he got 
the cattle, he pretended that the spirits in the pool gave him the 
herd and all that his brothers needed was a drowning in the 
pool They must, however, carry their own palMs there, as 
evidently he could not carry them. His brothers did so, out 
of inordinate greed for the possession of a herd. Lei Singh 
shoved them one by one, palii and all, into the pool and drowned 
them. And in the end, as such a tale ends, he lived happily 
of course. 

On page 55 of Th Mikiu there is the following footnote 

^^Two incidents in this story, viz., the profit madeifbyjlhe 
orphan by disposing of the flesh of his slaughtered calf and hii 
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gaio by gelling tbe aslies. of his bnrnt honse^ and the disappoiioit- 
ment of his nudes when' they endeavoured to imitate him^ much 
resembles the incidents' of iolk-tale given' as an illustration ■ ■ of 
the Tibeto-Eniman dialects of Eangkas, Damia, (,‘ha dangs and 
in Byings in Vol. Ill, Part I of the LinguisUe Surreg, These 
dialects are spoken in the northern portions of Knmaon, on the 
borders of Tibet. In this version the animals slaoghtered are 
goats and sheep, and the profit is made out of their skins, while 
the ashes of the burnt bouse are by an accident exchanged for a 
load of flour. Still the motif is the same, and the great distance 
of the country where this tale is current from that of the 
Mikirs, and the impossibility of intercommunioation, make 
the coincidences interesting 

These remarks apply with greater force to the resemblance 
to the Saotali tales. I believe that the stories are all derived 
from some old Sanskrit or Budhistic tale. 



VIL— The Tri-Kalinga Country 

By Binayak Hisra 

I proved in my aitiaie The Area of Otma itt Eimn Tsang^s 
'Time tiafe in ancient times the Utkal country extended 
from the river Cossai in the north up to Puri in the south and 
from Gaya district in the north-west iip to the Bay of Bengal 
in the east. But as it has been mentioned in the Puranas 
that tlie river Vaitarani flows through the Kalihga country 
and Vangas, Angas and Kalihgas are allied races^ some scholars 
assert that the Kalihga country extended from the Tamluk sub* 
division in the district of Midnapur in the north up to Godavari 
in the south and it comprised only the seaboard tracts of Orissa 
while the highlands lying to the west of the district of Balasore^ 
Cuttack and Puri formed the Utkal and the Odra country 
separately (vide Mr. B. C. Mazumdar^s the Making), 

This assertion is, in my humble opinion^ not acceptable, because 
we gather from Kalidasa’s description that the seaboard tracts 
of Orissa were not outside the Utkal country during the fifth 
century a.d* Had the proper Kalinga country extended up to 
Tamluk subdivision; the Utl^alas should not have shown the way 
to the troops of Eaghu towards the Eaiinga couatry* It is also 
distinct from Kalidasa’s description that the Kalinga country 
was situated somewhere else near the Mahendra Hill in the 
Madras Presidency. Again as the Kalinga country was powerful 
in Kalidasa's time, we cannot assert that the seaboard tracts of 
Orissa were separated from the Kalinga country and amalgama* 
ted with the Utkal country by a certain ruler of Orissa sometime 
before the fifth century a*d. We therefore must hold that the 
seaboard tracts of Orissa were within the Utkal country even 
in the remote past. In that case the problem in respect of 
the descriptions in the Puranas that the river Vaitarani flows 
through the Kalinga country and Angas, Vangas and Kalingas 
are allied races, should be solved otherwise. 



; , iroii.; XTf, IJ THE rai*KAElNaA':COOTTBf ■ ' . i4|. 

It 'lias been discovered that the Kalinga- people'.' went to 
Burma long before the Christian era and established a kingdom 
which comprised three districts, and hence waS' called' Miidn- 
Kalinga or Tri-Kallhga (wide Eesearclies on Ptolemfs Geography 
by Colonel Gerini). 'We also get irom the epigraphie records; 
that there was a Tri-Kalihga empire on the , west coast of the.^ 
Bay of Bengal. Again Pliny^s Modogalingam.. has been taken, 
for Mndu-Ealihga' by some, scholars as the word.* ^ Mud a means 

three in^Telegu, It may therefore be presumed that this Tri- 
Kalihga empire must have been formed with three countries. 

The kings prior to Vajrahasta of Qanga dynasty conquered 
the Kalinga country lying to the south of the Kohgod country 
and ruled it, but did not assume the title Irikalingadhipati 
(overlord of Tri»Kalihga). It was Vajrahasta of Gahga dynasty 
who first conquered Orissa and bore the title Trikalingadhipati 
It may now unhesitatingly be held that the Utkal country was 
a part of the Tri-Kalihga country. Again it is mentioned in the 
Marahjamura Charter (/. 5.0.72.5., 1916, pp. 45-49) that Yayati 
was the lord of Kalihga, Kohgad Utkal and Kosal countries 
and bore the title Trikalingadhipati. It is also mentioned 
in other plates of Mahabhava Gupta of Yayatl^s family that 
they bore the title Trikalmgadhipati as well as Koselendra 
(vide 75./., vol. iii, p. 327, 1. 22). It may therefore be 
maintainel that the title Trikalingadhipati indicates the 
supremacy over Kalihga, Kohgad and Utkal. Thus it is now 
proved that the Tri-Kalihga empire comprised the Kalihga 
proper, Kohgad and Utkal, 

I have suggested in my note on the Utkal and Odra tribes 
that the Utkal people belonged to the Dravidian race in ancient 
time. In that ease it is not impossible that the Utkal country 
was within the Tri-Kalihga empire. 

We get from the Tibetan accounts that there was a ruler 
over Orissa during the second century a.o., who was converted 
to Buddhism by Nagarjuna the then ruler of the Andhra 
country. But as Kalidasa^s Eaghu had nothing to do with 
the king of Orissa while he proceeded to the Kalihga country 
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through. Orissa, I surmise that Orissa was a dependency of th@ 
Kalihga country in the fifth century a.c. From these CTidences 
we can arrive at a conclusion that as the Utkal country was 
a part of the Tri-Kalinga empire, the river Vaitarai^i is said in 
the Puranas to have had its existence in the Kalihga country and 
again for the same reason the Kalihgas have been linked with 
the Ahgas and Vahgas, 



.Far Mote oa^HttMam Sacriflc© 

among: the Santals 

By Samt CMaBdra Mitra, M.A«* BX* 

In. my paper A Note on Human Sacrifice among the 
Saniah^ which has been published in The Journal of the 
Bihar and Orma Research Society for March 19*26^ I have 
shown that whenever a tank] was excavated and no water came 
out of the springs at its bottom, it was believed by the Sautals 
residing in the Santal Parganas [that the absence of water was 
due to the water- spirit'^s wrath and that the tank would fill up 
with water if only the offended deity would be propitiated by 
the offering of a human sacrifice. I have further showed therein 
that in ancient times there also prevailed among the Santals of 
the Santal Parganas the custom of offering a human sacrifice to 
the earth-deity for the purpose of obtaining good luck and of 
burying the victim^s corpse underneath the earth. The examples 
of Santal folklore narrated by me in the aforementioned paper 
illustrate the principles that, in the case of offering human 
sacrifices to the water-deity/ |the victim was drowned in the 
water \ whereas in that of offering the same to the earth-deity, 
the victim was killed and buried in the earth. 

In the present paper I shall show that, in former times, most 
likely before the establishment of British rule in the Santal 
Parganas, the Santals used to offer human sacrifices to another 
class of supernatural beings, whom they call or spirits. 

The Santals believe that these tongas exist everywhere and 
take anjactive part in human affairs. They often assume the 
forms of young men and women and form connections with 
human beings. They live in a subterranean world which is 
situated beneath pools and rivers. They feed on human flesh 
[^and keep tigers and leopards as house-dogs and keep coiled 
snakes as stools for sitting upon. 


■: : .HtTMAN 8ACEIFICE AMOm TBl^ »ANfAtS • . . 

At the hicldmg of witches they cause diseases and houad 
OB the tigers to eatoh laen. But. they are by bo lueaBs 
luale-voleut aotl are capable of gratitude. 

The Kisaf Sohga OT Brownie takes up his abode in 
houses and willsteal food for the master of the . house. Unless 
offende he will cause the master of the house to grow riohd 

T&e Santali custom of offering human sacrifices to the 
lo'hgm oT spirit is eYidenced by the following item of folk- 
belief which is current among the Santals. In village 
Sarjomghiitu^ wineh is about four miles off from Baihart Bazar 
which stands on the banks of the Biidi river, there is a large 
banyan tree which is inhabited by a spirit or honga headman 
to whom the vi]log(?rs are reported to offer human sacrifices. 
But they never admit it, for it would bring them bad luck if 
they would speak about it,^ 

Sometimes Bongas or spirits take up their abode in pools 
of water and delude thirsty men with illusive visions of reser- 
voirs of drinking water. When the thirsty men go in search of 
these reservoirs the bonga causes fthe water to vanish leaving 
the former to endure the torment of thirst. When the former 
make a vow to offer a human sacrifice to him, he causes the 
reservoir of water to appear in its reality from which the 
men quench their thirst. This is evidenced by the under- 
mentioned legend which is current among the Santals ; — 

There were seven brothers and their only sister. One day 
the seven brothers were out a-hunting. Being very much 
thirst}^, they could not find water. Climbing on to the top 
of a tree, they one after the other looked out and found a pool 
of water close by. Rut as soon as they descended and went in 
search of the pool, they could not find it. So they concluded 
that some water longa was deluding them vriih the illusion of 
t his pool of water. So U eg made a oow to offer Mm uhmnan 

^ Vido mmore of the Santal Pargmm i By C.H.Bompas. Iioadon* 
Day!d Nutt, 1909, p. 375. 

^ Op. cit., p. 379. 
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mcriice^ As soon as mude 'fchis mw^ tlie pool of water 
appeared and they qnenahed . their thirst* 

Then retoning home ; they made a plan to sacriiice their 
only sister by drowning her. ' ;So., one day^ they went to worh 
near a pond of theirs, , When their sister took their breakfast 
to fhera^ they ordered, hei" to go to the pond and fetch drinking 
■ water for them from the tank. When she dipped the vessel in 
the water, it would not fill with water. So she went inside the 
water up to her ■ ; thighs^ hut still the vessel would not fill. 
Then she". ivent down into the. water up to her neck^ but still 
the vessel would, hot^fill. So she' went further inside it, so that 
the water flowed, ove,r her head and then "the .water pot filled up 
with water..' ' Then' the brothers returned ■ home, ^ [With the 
remamder of .this .legend we arC' not ' concerned for the purpose 
of this paper.] . 

The , foregoing instances' of .folklore supply us with the 
evidence that the Saotals, also used to offer human sacrifices to 
another class of supernatural, beings or spirits whom they called 


IX.— HatMgtunplia Notes 

By K. V, Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxou.) 

Zinel. AIRA is certain, both in this and the MANCH A- 
PUEI inscription. For the change of 1 into r, see below, line 11. 

MaMmeffia-vahana is the reading at Manchapuri also. 
Hence it means *a desoendsnf 0 / Maka°.’ The latter was, 
obvionsly, the founder of the dynasty, the grandfather of 
Eharavela (line S). 

line 2. The end of the line, VADHAMANA®, etc., is un- 
commonly deeply incised and is one of the clearest passages. Ow- 
ing to the depth of the incision, impressions do not come off well. 

lineh. GAMDHAVA-VEDA denotes a written literature 
on music. 

Cf. Eamakrishpa Kavl, preface to the ABHINAVA- 
BHAEATI (Baroda, 0,0. 86),p. 6. 

line 8, lead x sa-h[i]ta-sena--vahano, /or sainb[i]ta°. 

Vita has a technical military signifieane (see Amara, 
Bk. Kihatnya, 43, vitaip. tu aeararp. hastya^vaip ^ ) ; ‘ with his 
army and transport having lost their morale/ 

line 11. AVA-EAJA : It may be ;compared with the 
PAMDA-EAJA in line 13. It probably means the “ AVA 
KING, '■’ or King AVA. There was an ancient Tamil race 
AYA (Cam. H. I. p. 596), and a kingdom called AVA-MTJKTA, 
to the north of Kanchi, in the time of Samudragupta 
(Allahabad inscription), and a people spelt as Avarni Aruarni 
below or by the Kistna as described by Ptolemy.® In Ptolemy 
the division having Pitunda (see below) adjoins the territory 
of the Avarni. 

The Bhagavata record an IVA dynasty (?ii £-23) which 
the Vishnu (iv. 24-13) equates with Andhra. This agrees with 
Ptolemy (see below). The Avas were in the Andhra country 
at the time. 

The latter part of the sentence (see below) shows that it 
stood at same critical position with reference (o the group of 
the Tamil countries, 

» Cf. KeSra, SanS", 1261-R — — — , 

* Cujiniiifliain, A.G.I., p. BS9 j McCriaffle’* jPiol my, pp. 66, 196 , 187, 
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iZcaa! : PlTHUMpA[M] PITHUDA- 

: ;Th 0 passage with this correction wonM be translated : 

: HefKhim razes to the ground (lit, ploughs down/)' 

with an ass*plough PlTHUMDA the market-town (iiiai|ida)| 
founded by (the) 3.VA kiog/^ 

Ptolemy locates behind the East Coast a chief-town 
PITUNDRA or PITUNDA metfolopolu (Cunningham, 
AGI., 518, Lassen III, 202, map at the end of the volume). 
PlTHUMDA may he identical with PITUNDA of Ptolemy.^ 
It seems that it was a commercial town of importance. 

That probablylit was the gate to the Tamil-land is indicated 
by the information which we get from the reading now proposed 
of the last portion of this most difficult iiue, 
is^€(id * 

bhi[i|i]dati Tramira-desa-sainghataiji [tor : bhidati tamara- 
deha-sainghlltani) 

(he) breaks up the combination of the Tramira(= Tamil) 
countries 

The tra may be compared with tr in the Gimar inscription 
of Asoka. 

The combination or ** league had existed for 118 years 
as the preceding expression ierma^mBarmicP sb.j8» This would 
take the foundation of the league a little before A^oka^s time. 
There independence in the Maurya times must have been due to 
some extent to this factor. The Tamil tradition of the Tamil- 
agam or Tamil realm covering the PAl^DYA, CHOLA and 
KERALA-DESA^S is here confirmed. 

The horizontal chisel-mark above the loop in s had been 
missed before* This is the only instance of §, like the only 
instance of i in line 17 (vinilrito). 

Zine 15. Bead : Si[i|i]dhu|iya, /or : Si[i}i]dhudaya 
This correction is due to the recognition of the 1-form by 
Dr, Liiders (J.R.A,S,, 1911, p. 1087) which was kindly pointed 
out to me by him personally. 

^ Cf. I. A., 56, 146, wMcli Profeinor Majumdar Sastri bas iindly pointed out 
to aa©. In th© article tlie identiecation of the river / witli Kbaraytla’f 

if inore tkan atsnid. 


REVIEWS AND NOTES OF BOOKS. 

Professor Badlia Krisima’s Indian 
Philosophy. 

By Umeaha Mishra. 

The second volume of ladim Philosophy hy Frofeaso? 
Badha Krishna is out The book d^ls with the six Brahmani- 
cal systems along with the Caiva, the Cakta, and the later 
Vai^^ava theism in detail. The book shows the author’s skill 
of representing the various difficult problems of Indian Philoso- 
phy in a very clear and seientifio way. It can be hoped that 
with the help of this booh the educated class will be able to 
know much of this untrodden path.. No doubt, there is a clear 
improvement upon the author’s first volume of it. In this 
volume the Professor has taken great pains in corroborating his 
statements from the original texts as well. The educated class 
IS surely very much indebted to him for this tremendous task. ' 
It, being a very important contribution to philosophy ’ is 
surely to be read even by those who may have no good oppor- 
tunities to go through the original texts. It is, therefore 
necessary to point out some of the statements made here with 
which we cannot agree. 

1. On paire 80 i’'.Mit is said "Vaoaspati defines Proof/’ 

and to support this statement the writer quotes a line from 
Nyayavarttikatatparyatika 1.1.1.: To this we may say that tho 
particular quotation should not be attributed to Vaeaspati Mis'ra, 
who only repeats what is said in the Nyaya-Bbasya of Vatsya-’ 
yana, a very old work (vide N. Bha. page 8 « Vizianagaram Ed.), 
Another very important point to note is that the interpretation 
of the word "Nyaya ” as “ the Nyaya system of philosophy ” 
in the present context, is altogether unwarranted by the text. 
The text uses this word here in the sense of “a chain of reasoning” 
or a "syllogism” which represents the various means of Bight 
Cognition fPramanani) vide N. BhS. ^e This idea is 
also very clear m the very text (vide hi. page 5 
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.' here is not acceptei 

by many oriental scholars. This, misunderstanding iti believing 
that there wag a post-Vatsyayana Vrtti on the Nyaya Sutras 
is due to the . bold type printing o£ some 'of the dines of the 
Btiasya in some of the editions. The method of explanation 
found in the Wyaya-Bhasya is Just what the verir. definition' of. 
Bha§ya requires. Blasya is that sort of commentary where 
."'the author explains his own words (Svapadani ca varnyante) etc. 
For' furiher arguments I only ask the reader to, refer to Dr« 
(xangaiiatha Jha^s brief preface to his edition of Nyilya Bhasya 
with the Kha 'yota and also to the very definition of the word 
Bhaisya. 

S, Page 38 To support his statements the Professor cites 
instances fr im Nyaya Bhasya in his footnotes. I wish to siiy 
something about some of them, -t he dffierent interpretations 
of TrtvicUama-mmdnaih by Vatsyayana does not prove that 
there existe<] a post* Vatsyayana Vrtti on the Nyaya Sutras. 
The three varieties of Inference have been discussed by the 
writers on Sankhya and Jain. Ijvara krsna, who may be placed 
in the first century a.b., has referred to it in his Karika on 
Sankhya. Now these different references show that Vatsyayana 
might have referred to the interpretations given in another 
system. At least it cannot be said that Vatsyayana is referring 
to a Vrtti on Nyaya Sutras^ by giving the different interpretations 
of the varieties of Inference. For further arguments on this 
I like to draw attention to Professor A. B. Dhrum's paper 
published along with the proceedings of the First Oriental 
Conference, 

4. Page 40. — Nyayai??ueinibandha and Nyayasutroddhara are 
really not by one pen. These two works try to give a faitlvful 
Maithiia recension of the Nyaya Sutras, and thereby attempting 
to fix the number of the Sutras which had become very 
doubtful due to Buddhist influence (vide Princess of Wales 
Saraswati-Bhavana Studies^ ■ Volu'me- IH pages 102, 103 and 
152 , 153 )* 
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Page 40. — It appears from tte words of the Professor 
that Rucidatta's Mabaranda is a work on Vardhamam^s Prabaja 
on Udayana^s Pari 9 addhi, Bot it i? not so. Makaranda by 
Rncidatta is a cominentary on Vardhamana^s Praka 9 a on Uda- 
yana's Knsumafijali-prabarana. All these works are published 
together in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

6, Page 41. — The commentary of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
on Tattvacintama:pi is not called Tattva-Cintamani-Vyakhya 
as our Professor thinks, but it is known as Saravali, a MS. of 
which is present in the Benares Government Sanskrit College 
Library. His exact date may be decided from the fact that he 
came in touch with Cri Caitanya Deva in 1510 {vide P.W.S. 
Studies, Volume IV, page 66). Nyaya-titavati attributed 
to Vallabha is a mistake for Nyaya-lilavati which the writer 
himself correctly mentions on page 18P, although there he 
speaks of it as Lilavati and not Nyayalilavati which is its full 
name^ 

7, Page 42.— The word "Prameya^^ is translated as ^^the 
objects known**^ but it is not the objects known only that is 
called Prameya hu t anything and everything whether known or 
unknown or to be known may be equally called a Prameya, which 
means, that which is the object of Prama or Right Knowledge. 

8, Page 48, footnote 3. — Vatsyayana never uses the word 
^Taramanyava^^ for Nigamana. Paramanyaya is a term applied 
to a Syllogism, having the five factors, which represent the four 
accepted Pramanas. The word ‘^Parama^^ is used here only to 
show that all the five factors of a Syllogism must be used if 
the argument is meant to convince an opponent (vide Nyaya- 
Varttika on the same). It may also be pointed out that the 
word Nyaya is, also, as has already been pointed above, used in 
the same sense, except the meaning of the attribute ^'Parama 
and it is because of this that Vacaspati in his Nyayacucinibandha 
has given the name of Nyayaprakarana fco the section of eight 
sutras, which includes sutras dealing with all the five factors of 
a Syllogism and not only Nigamana as Professor Badha Kysnan 
holds (vide his own footnote 8 on page 43), 
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9- Page SS^-^.'—Tlie Yory qiialifymg word ^%Yyapaae 5 yaiii^'' 

' hsM by Gaiitaioa ■ in the Sttm IJ. 5 shows that, he meant really, 
the' indeterminate form of perception^ otherwise' what eh:e.ea,ii 
the word signify. It is quite obvious. ' As to. the argument :' 

If we are in doubt whether the object at a distance is a iiian 
or a post, dust or smoke, we do not have perception/'’ we can- 
not agree with the writer. A doubt necessitates that something 
about the object of doubt roust have been known before, 
otherwise how can the doubt at all arise. The very nature of 
doubt presupposes *^doubt about something.^^ The knowledge 
of this something must be due to a form of cognition. Thus 
first there is a perception, then only doubt can arise about the 
nature of that percept. 

10. Page 96 — ^The author is not clear about the non- 

inherent cause of the colour of the cloth. The definition as 
given by him shows that the non-inherent cause of the colour of 
the cloth will be something which inheres in the material cause 
(samavayikarana) of the colour of the cloth, that is, the cloth 
itself. Thus we cannot say with the Professor, that the colour 
of the threads is a non-material cause of the colour of the 
cloth, for, the colour of ihe threads does not inhere in the 
material cause of the colour of the cloth, i. e. the cloth itself. 
Well, the answer is quite simple. Any man who has read even 
the most primary work on Nyaya-Vai 9 esika (like Tarka- 
sangraha) can easily say that it was due to this diflSculty that 
the writers on Nyaya-¥ai 5 esiba have interpreted the definition 
also in a different way. 

11. On page 96 the instrumental cause (Nimitta- 
Karana) is said to be "‘Karana"^ and the writer quotes Asddhara^ 

Earana^ Karonom from the Tarkasangraha. It may be 
pointed out here that ^^Earana^^ never means the instrumental 
cause, nor the instrumental cause is ever a ^^peculiar cause^*^ 
(Asadharanam Karauam) in Nyayg«Vai§esika as the Professor 
thinks. Karana is that cause which immediately produces the 
effect, and therefore, out of the three kinds of cause, that which 
in the most eflBcient one is called Karana (vide Tadetattrividha- 
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lirasaamtdliye yadevasadhiraBaiii karai^aiii tadeva Kamaarii)* 
This is the very sense which is expressed by Kegava Mijra in 
his Tarkabbafa by ^^Prakrstam Karanam/^ On ' the other hand, 
a cause is not only that which immediately produces the effect^ 
but anything which invariably and unconditionally precedes the 
effect. 

On page it is said that the ^VBnddhists deny..*,,, 
both.^^ But is it not a fact that the Buddhists believe that every- 
thing is produced out of non-existence. In other words, they 
hold that an entity is produced out of non-entity (asatah 
Sajjayate vide Tattvakaumudi on Sankhya Karika 9, and also 
consult the Nyaya Sutra ‘Abhavadbhavo-tpattirnanupamrdya pra 
durhhavat^ !, 14), 

15. By the way, we cannot Lut refer to a line on page 
where it is said That which does not exist can never be crmtecU^ 
But we should say just the opposite, that is, that which does not 
exist only can he created pfor the word ^^creation/’ although is 
very loosely used by many writers in the sense of ‘^prodiioing/^ 
yet it does not mean any and every kind of production. 
^^Creatimd' is only that production, which is ^^produeed out of 
nothing/^ According to the orthodox systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy we cannot use the word creation^ ^ im producing; for 
no orthodox system believes that an entity is produced out of 
nothing. It is only the Buddhists who believe that an entity is 
produced out of nothing or non-entity ; hence in the Buddhist 
philosophy only, we can use the word ^^Creation/^' Thus it 
appears that the sentence referred to above involves a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

14. On page IbsJ, it is said that later Naiyayikas 

etc/*^ To this we may say that the view held here 

should not be attributed to later Naiyayikas. It is a very old 
view of the Naiyayikas as is clear from the very text — Nyayasara 
pp. 89,40, which our Professor quotes for the support of his 
statement as well as from other texts, vide Sarva-siddhantasan- 
graha, attributed to Cahkaraearya, Naiyayikapakfia, verses 
41-48. What I mean, is that before Bhasarvjfia this view was 
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attributed to the Naiyayikas. We may also, B,'ot6 here that the', ' 
same view which' eame^ to. b.e associated with Naiyayikas. had 
beea recognised as a Purvapaksa.. in the Yatsyayana Bhasya 
on the Nyaya Sutra I. l. %2. 

„ , , 15. On page it is said that if Nyaya soul is ' '110,1'., 

comeioiiSj ■ then, there is .nothing to distinguish, the ■ Myaya . 
theory from MaterialisiB. ■ To ■ this we can say that according 
to Indian materialism there %vaB no sepa.rate existence of son! 
from the various constitnents of onr body or the body itself. 
It was for the first time with the ■ Nyaya-Yai§e§ika that ' 
the separate existence of soul has been proved. For further 
development of this we may only refer to an article published 
in the Allahabad University Studies, Vol, I, p. 89^-^^ 

\ 16. Page 155l^“Atman is Yibhu. Manas is always in 
contaot with the Atman, hence it' is useless to say that 

Cognitions arise... Manas/b Cognitions take place 

only when the Manas (which is already in contact with the 
Atman) comes in contact with sense-organ. 

17. Page 179.®-^^' — To support the statement that the 
Kanada Sutra seems to have received additions from time to 
time the Professor says, ^ome of the sutras now found 
were not commented on fay the scholiast, Prajastapada/*’ Well, 
this does not appear sound* The Pra 5 astapada Bha§ya is not 
a ranning commentary on the Vai 9 esika Sutra, Fra 9 a§tapada 
had consciously left many of the sutras to be commented upon 
as we find in the Vyakarana Bhasya of Patanjali. It is the 
very reason why several writers of old did not like to call it 
a Bhasya on the sutras, for a Bhasya must follow the order 
of the sutras and every sutra should be commented upon. It 
is, therefore, that the true name, which the author also gave to 
his work, is Padarthadhaima-Safigraha and not Bhasya (vide 
Padarthadharma-Sangrah pravak§yate, the Mangala vere© 
of the book) . Hence it is not necessary that every sutra must 
be found commented upon here, 

18* Page 180.^-^ — How can we deny the genuineness 
■ of the - - Sutra«^dharma**vi 9 e§aprasutaddravys-gu]giakarmasiminya- 
vi 9 e|asamav§yanam padarthanam {V, S. I* 1*4), where 
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there is a clear mention of the sis categories (Padarthas)* 
5?he reference given b j the writer does not at all mean to 
define or enumerate the categories^ but only it gives the 
technical sense in which the word Artha is used here. 

: 19. Page 181.— We ■ cannot agree with the view, , that ■ 

Lilavati (really Nyaya-Lilavati) came immediately 
after Nyayakandali/^ Nyayafcandali was written in 991 a.b. 

‘ (Tryadhikada 90 ttaraiiava 9 ata 5 akabda Nyayakandali raoita=:913 
9aka=991 a.d. vide the last lines of kandali)^ while Nyiyali- 
Jj^Iavatfs authors^ date cm be with tolerable certainty assigned 
i to the end of the twelfth century A.n. (vide P,W.S* Studies^ 
VoL IIL p. 124 j with footnotes). 

20. I do not understand how oar author has picked up the 
name Samkarananda as the author of Upaskara. Oankara 
Mi 9 ra is the author's name and it is a well-known fact. 1 find 
the writer has himself correctly used the name on p. 187 infra. 

21. Page 197.^ — ^There is. also a view that Paiamanus 
remain during Pralava not as passive but always in vibration. 

22. Page 255. — Naraya:pas Sankhyacandrika is not a treatise 
on Gaudapada's work but a quite independent work on Sahkhya 
karika directly. Eeally it follows very closely the Tattvakau- 
mud! 5 Gaudapada and Mathara go together. 

23. Page 262-263.— Although there is a difference in the 
nature of the three gujp.as— Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, yet we 
cannot say that the Sattva is first or Rajas is second and 
so on. There is no need of this order in the system anywhere, 
nor any author has said so. 

24. Page 270.^^ — Can we use correctly the word 

^^destruction in Sahkhya System ? 

25. Page 273 footnote 4. — The Sanskrit word Eupa includes 
both form and colour and not merely form as the writer appears 
to hold. I would rather like to go as far as to say that Eupa 
should be translated into colour and not into form, for which the 
word isAkdii. 

26. Page 276. — There appears to be various schools under 
S^hya and the present Sahkhya system; as we have, is one 
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of tliose wMch are bow 'lost. ■■ Only the traces of the; lost 
schools are here and there, found* We find that the treatment 
given in the Kathopani§ad and Manusmrti appears to. be quite 
different from that'of the Saiikhya KarikS. 

S7. Fage 294,^ — According to Sahkhya^ experience 
(Bhoga) belongs to Buddhi or Mahat and not to Pnrnsa* 
It is due to onr nescience (aviveka) that we attribute the 
Dharmas of Buddhi to Purnsa. Purnsa itself is indifferent 
to Bhoga (vide Sankhya Kariki20). It is the very aim of 
Sahkhya philosophy to point out that Kartrtva and Bhoktrtva 
belong to Buddhi and fnot to Purnsa. 

28* fPage 342*®-— Vijnanabhik|u^s Yogavarttika is not 
a separate manual on Yoga system but a running commentary 
on Yogabha§ya, 

29* Page 727, The author is right when he says the 

Saiva Siddhanta analyses the Universe into 36 Tattvas 

but how is it possible in that case when he adds gu^ia to 
the Tattvas. Por, as he himself holds that Purusa is the 
26th Tattva and above it we have 5 Kancukas, Maya, 
Caddhavidya, Ijvara, Sada 9 iva, Cakti, and Civa* These come 
to 37. The fact is that the Professor has omitted Caktitattva, 
which is the most important Tattva, and has added Guna 
to the list. No writer appears to add Guna to the list. The 
Professor has himself recognised this on page 786 infra. 
Further he speaks of Kala which is Kala and not Kala. 

These are some of the points to be noted carefully by the 
readers. What I have said is not my own suggestions* 
These are all based on the texts which I have tried to point 
out everywhere. Besides I want to draw attention to th© 
following 

The references given in the footnotes should consist of the 
name of the book, the paging and, if possible, lines as well We 
should not forget to note the edition of the books consulted* 
It is so very important that without it sometimes the references 
are more troublesome* 
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Another point to note is that such books should contain 
at least up-to-date reference even of the various well-known 
journals on different topics. I find in this book under review 
that there are many points left in the dark, which would not 
have remained so if these papers were consulted* Lastly, I would 
like to suggest that it would have been far better if attempt 
were made to write the book after the Western scientific 
method on the basis of the original sources. No justice can 
be done to Indian thoughts if they are attempted to be solved 
aoeording to Western ideas. 

I have picked up here only soma points for this review. 
The book requires a thorough review, of coarse, which must 
take a long time. However, 1 am vvritin<> this review only 
with a hope that it will help the reader of this book to some 
extent,.:' 


Obitttary 

Victor Herbert JujcIssoii 

V,W of the foundation members and 

Hfha^ .England where he had proceeded on leave last July 
He had just completed hie 52nd year fborn. 21st Deoemblr 

It was known that he had suffered a serious breakdown in 

sudden deat 1 (from pneumonia, following influenza) came as a 

the? ? He had been a member of 

he Indian Educational Service since 1900. In the beginning 

he was Professor of Physics at the Presidency Colleo-e Calcutta 

wmT'p been connected as Professor tnd Principai 

with the iatna College, except for three years when he filled the 
position of the official Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University 
The splendid buddings with which Patna College and its new 
sister institution, the Science College, are now endowed, he had 
a very arge s lare m planning and carrying into execution. 
His general educational policy tended to give the Paf 

The services for which he would be remembered outside the 
PatuaCollege and remembered for a long time, lie in the 
domain of Indian History and Archaology. He fnlln * 

J_ W. M.C„nffle did wo4 ot a pc™.anto natoe b Hat « 
Hemadethe Study of Rajagriha and its neighbourhood at 
object of devotion. There has been no other scholar of onrt 
who knew Rajgir so well as did V. H. Jackson. He was fL I”; 
with every rook and its bearing on recorded facts frnm fia !■ 
of the Buddha and Bimbisara down to the Chinese pilgr/ms! 

3 He*. J, 
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^ Hfe uaeihod; was marked with scieiitific precision. In' 
in the Annual Report of the Archseological Survey of Indiai 
' : puhlished th^^ of his survey of ' the whole of Eajgir^ noting 
■ the antiquM^ and ruins. His account of the ancient remains 
of the Barabar Hills as a hill-fortress and his identification of the 
Hills with the ancient Gofathaginm^ permanent contributions, as 
already noted by me in this Journal in 1917. We owe to him 
the edition (19^6) of the Journal of Prancis Buchanan (after- 
wards Hamilton) for the Patna and Gaya districts (1811-12), 
He has edited and left to us for publication the Purnea Report 
of Buchanan^ the first of four similar volumes. This volume 
will be published immediately* His studies of the Barabar 
Caves, publi>shed in this Journal in 1925 and 1926, will be fresh 
in the memory of the readers of this Journal. 

The last contribution of Jackson is, perhaps, the most 
important of all. This was the fruit of his scientific mind and love 
for Indian Archaeology. Excavations for making septic tanks 
were started in the University area, and he suspected that 
at a depth at which Pataliputra excavations exposed Maurya 
antiquities he might get something important. He instituted a 
watch, and encouraged search and care in the labourers by rewards. 
The result exceeded his dreams. Figurines (terracotta) and 
other objects, disclosing a new pre-historic civilization, came to 
light, which Jackson exhibited and described himself at the 
last year’^s annual meeting in his address to the Society. That 
these finds were not acddeotal, but part of a system, was 
proved by the independent finds of the same class, discovered 
by Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri at Buxar. These figures bring on 
record an old race, hitherto not known to Indian Archseology. 
They go back to pre- Aryan times, and might represent what in 
the early ►Sanskrit literature survives as Asura and Rakshasa 
culture. These finds have some remote bearing even on the new 
Sindh antiquities. 

The death of Jackson creates a gap in the small ranks of 
the workers of the Research Society, and the gap is not likely to 
be filled soou» Jackson made few friends, and most of them were 
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Ms colleagues on the Eesearoh Society. They have therefore 
special reason .to ' mourn his loss. 

His scientific' Judgment and personal energy were great 
assets to ns. H.e used to feel a personal pride in every sncces's of 
the ' Society. ■ He had completely ' identified himself with the : 
Society. 

A list of Jaekson/s most important contributions is given 
below. 

L Note^ on old BajagrihaJ^^ 

Annual report, Archselogical Survey of India, 1913-14, 
pp, a65-?l, giving for the first time a thoroughly accural e plan 
of the whole valley and the different antiquities. 

*2. Two new inuriptiom from the Barahaf Hilh and an 
tdentificaiion of Gm*athagirid^ 

J.B.U.R.S., Vol. I, Part. II, 1915, pp. 159-71. 

The first inscription was discovered by Mr. C. Eutsell and 
Mr. Jackson on the 5th March 1913, The second one was 
discovered by Mr. Jackson on the £7fch December, 1914. [The 
similarity of rhe script of the second inscription with that of 
Kharavela at K ban dag iri is striking,] 

3. Hiueri Taang's Route in South Bihar. An identification 
of the Buddhavana IloU'diiin and a discusdon r/ the mod 
probable dte of the Kukkutapadagifir 

Vol. Ill, Part III, 1917, pp. 293-316. 

Buddhavana, long mistakenly identified as Bodhain, was 
shown to be, not west of Jethian, but identical with the 
Hanria Hill. 

4^, The Loma^a Ruhi Cave and the Kama Chanpar 
dedicaiorg imcriptionJ^ 

J.B.O.R.S., Vol XII, Part I, 1926, pp. 49-52. 

Further notes on the Barabar Hills, with plates and 
reconstructed reading and interpretation. 

6. Journal of Bramis Buchanan {aftenoard$ Hamilton) 
kept during the mirve}/ of the diHriets of Patna and Gaya 
in 1811-12.^^ 

Edited with notes and 
appendices* 


introduction^ 1925^ conjafeing also 
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6. ^^AYchaeological Meseareh at Patna* ^ — An acooimfc of tlie 
archaeological finds discovered during the excavations in the 

area. An addi’ess delivered ■ :'at , the Biliat and 
Orissa Eesearch Society's annual meeting in 1927, 

J.B VoL XIII, Part II, 1927, pp, 121-30. 

7, ThePurnea Repart bg Buchanan* 

This volume, the first of four similar volumes, which wilL 
make available for the first time the full text of Buchauan^s 
Reports, relating to Bihar, will be ready tor publication 
immediately* 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
Proceedings of an Ordinary Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society ) held in the Physics Lecture 
theatre of the Science College, 
Patna, on the 21st March 1928. 

The Hon^ble Sir B. K« Mallik, Vice-President of the Society, 
presided. 

Professor Rakhal Das Banerjee of the Beoares Hindu 
University delivered before a large audience of members and 
visitors an extremely interesting lecture on the excavations 
at Mohenjo Daro, with the inception of which ho was so 
closely connected. The lecturer gave a vivid account, 
illustrated by a large number of lantern slides, of the work 
and of the ancient civilization which it has brought to light. 
He also showed some interesting exhibits. 

2. Sir B. K. Mallik thanked the lecturer and said that he 
had laid the Society under a deep obligation. Mr, D. N. Sen 
also expressed the cordial thanks of the Society to Professor 
Banerjee. 

E. A. HOENE, 

Honorary Secretary, 


J^roceedings of the Annual Creneral 
Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Beseareh Society, held ontheSlst 
March 1928, in the Wheeler Senate 
Patna, the President of the 
Society, His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, presiding. 

1- Mr* E. A,' Horne, Honorary Secretary, ■ presented toe 
Annual Report of the Society for 1927^28; which was taken as 
read, 

2. Mr, D, N. Sen, Honoiary Treasurer, presented the 
Annual Statement of Accounts for 1927''2S5 which was taken 
as read, 

S. Mr, H. Lambert moved that the following be elected 
officers and members of the Council for the year 1928^29 

President — H. E, Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephensoii, 
K.C.S.I,, K,CJ,E. 

Viee*President — The Hou^ble Sir Basanta Kumar 
MuIIick, Kt, 

Secretary — Mr. E. A. Horne, m.a. 

Joint Secretary— '•Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, 

Treasurer — Mr, D, N* Sen, m,a. 

Librarian — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Editorial Board~Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m,a., Editor. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sasfcri, m.a., ?h,D,, Associate 
Editor, 

Mr. R. D. Baiierji, m.a. 

MemhefB of the Council (in addition to the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian, who are 
members) — 

The Hon^ble Sir Basanta Kumar MuIIick, Kt. 
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Mr., G. J* Faweiis^ M.A,, o.B*i. 

. 'Mr* K* P. Jayaswal, -BI. a., Bar.-at-Law,. 

■ Mr. P,*' C. Manuk, Bar.-at-Law. ; ■ 

■ Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Cliaudhiirij b = a«, b*b.' ■ 

Dr. A. Bauer ji-Sastri, M.a., Ph.D. 

Mr. J* S. Armour, Ma. . 

Mr. H* Lambert, m.a. 

Pandit Ramavatar Sarma, m.A- 

The Right' Be?. Dr. L. ¥ati'Hoeek, s.j. 

■ Mr. R, D. Bauerji, H.A. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, 

The motion was adopted. 

L On the motion of Mr, E. ■ A. Horne, the following 
amendment of the rules was adopted- viis^. 

That in Rule 8 of the Society'’s Rules the words 
Province be substituted for the word ** India 

5. On the motion of Mr, K. P, Jayaswal, Mahamaliopa- 
dhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, m.a., d.litt., c.i.i,, was elected 
an Honorary Member of the Society. 

6. The Vice-President (the Hon^ble Sir B* K. Afullicfe) 
reviewed the work of the Society during the past year* 

7. His Excellency the President introduced Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri; who addressed the Society on 
the subject ; The Mahapuranas of India 

8. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal proposed a vote of thanks to the 

chairv: ■ ■ ■ ■■ 
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Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Society 
Annual Report for 1927-28 

I. — Mbmbebship 

The total number of ordinary members (and subscribers to 
the Journal) on the 31st December 1926 was 179. In accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted by the Council at a meeting 
held on the a6th December 1926, the names of 83 members, 
whose subscriptions for 1925 (and earlier years) were in arrears, 
were removed. The names of four members, wbo have since 
paid up their arrears, have been restored, the net loss of 
membership on this account being 29. The Society also lost 
two members by death during the year (one being Mr. G. S. 
Bhate, who served the Society as Joint Secretary from 1920 to 
1922) and three by resignation, making a total loss of 84. On 
the other hand, the names of eight new members and two new 
subscribers to the Journal were enrolled. The total number 
of members and subscribers on the roll on the 31st December 
1927 was accordingly 165. The number of life-members (13) 
and of honorary members (14) remained unchanged, making 
a grand total of 182. 

II. — JOUBNAI- 

Volume XIII of the Journal (pp. 303) was published 
during the period under review, together with title-page and 
index. Part I (the March number) of Volume XIV is in the 
press. 

Accompanying Mr. JayaswaFs further article on the 
Hathigumpha inscription, published in the last (September- 
December) number of the Journal, some exceedingly fine 
plates, containing photographic reproductions of paper estam- 
pages of the inscription, were published. A number of fine 
plates were published in the June number also, to illustrate 
the article by Eai Bahadur Bamaprasad Chanda on the ancient 
monuments of Maynrbhanj, 
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Mr, K. P. Jayaswal oontiuued to be Editor of the 
Joiiroal and Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, Associate Editor* Mr* ' E. B 
Baiierji Is being invited to join the Editorial Board in the; 
place of Mr» V. H, Jackson.; 

III. — MEEriHGS 

The last annual general meeting was held on the 22nd 
March 1927 in the Wheeler Senate House. The retiring Presi- 
denti His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, presided. After the 
transaction of formal business, the Vice-President (Mr. V* H. 
Jackson) reviewed the work accomplished during the year (vide 
pp. 1 — 9 of VoL X 111 of the Journal). In the absence, owing 
to illness, of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Sen, 
Mr. Jackson then addressed the Society on Archeological 
Eesearch at Patna {vide pp. 121 — 30 of Vol. XTII ) ; and a 
number of recent archmological finds of great interest were 
exhibited at the meeting. His Excellency the President, in 
taking leave of the Society, expressed his satisfaction with the 
progress made during his term of office. 

An ordinary meeting of the Society was held on the 21sfe 
March 1928 in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science 
College, when Mr, E. D. Banerji delivered a lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on the excavations at Mohenjo 
Daro, with the inception of which he was so closely connected. 
The lecturer also showed a number of interesting exhibits. 
The Vice-President, the Hon^ble Sir B. K, Mullick, presided. 

Meetings of the Council, elected at the last annual 
meeting, were held on the 9fch August and the 18th December 
1927 and on the 11th March 1928. 

IV. — Libraey 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh continues to be Honorary 
Librarian. 

Steps have been taken to utilise the Mayurhhanj donation 
of Rs. 10,000, as soon as the Society moves into the rooms 
which have been assigned to it in the new Museum building. 
There is no room for expansion in the present library ; and it 
22 Res. J. 
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was not thought adfisable ' to bny additional almirahs^ seeing 
that entirely new bookcases (on the sectional plan) will be 
required for the Society's library in the new building. 

The number of vokmes added to the library during the 
year 1937 was 308 (Sanskrit and Pali, 8), representing 166 
books; of which SO were purchased, 28 were presented, and 
108 were received in exchange. On the Slst December 1937, 
the library contained S, 47 3 volumes, as compared with 3/364 
volumes at the end of the previous year. 

A meeting of the Library Committee was held on the 
39th January 1938. 

V,— SEAECH FOE MAKUSCBirrB 

The first volume, dealing with Smi4i, of the Society's 
Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila was published 
during the period under review. The critical introduction to 
this volume, which has been edited by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
and Dr. A. Banerji^Sastri, was included in the last September- 
Decembernumber of the Journal (additional pp. i-sv). It is 
the first of a series of 11 volumes, which are in preparation, and 
which will make accessible to scholars the results of a system- 
atic search, extending over nine years, of private collections 
in Mithila, one of the most ancient and continuous centres of 
Sanskrit learning. Only unpublished and little-known MSS, 
have been recorded, as a rule ; and a number of these have 
never before been described in any catalogue. Published and 
well-known MSS. have been noticed, when they present any 
striking variations or other features of particular interest. The 
volume on Smi’ti has already been welcomed, in terms of 
high appreciation, by scholars both in India and in Europe. 
The second volume, dealing with Chhandas and Kavya, has 
been sent to the press. It should be added that the cost of 
publication of the whole series has been generously undertaken 
by the Hon^ble the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga. 

The services of Pandit Vishnu Lai Sastri have been 
employed during the year, partly in the preparation of further 
volumes of the Descriptive Catalogue for the press, and partly 
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in eoEtmubg the . eeareli for manuscripts in the Bhagalpnr 
district* The ser?iceg'of the Oriya Pandit have; been;similaiif ; 
employed^ for a part of the year in, proseouting a, search for ; 
manuscripts in the Pnii district, and in Dhenkanal, and for a 
part of it, at headquarters, in preparing for future publication 
a descriptive catalogue of the manuscripis' already brought to 
light by the search, extending over a number of years, in the ■ 
Puri district. The Society awaits a benefaction,' similar to that 
of the H enable the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, to enable it 
to undertake the jpoblication of this descriptive catalogue of 
manuscripts in Orissa. 

VI.— GBNEEAL 

The Society has sustained a very great loss by the death 
of Mr. V. H, Jackson, which occurred in England, where he 
had proceeded on long leave in July last, on the 1 8th January 
1928. Mr. Jackson was a foundation member, and had been 
intimately associated with the work of the Society from the 
beginning. lie succeeded Sir Hugh McPherson as Vice- 
President, on the latteris retirement in 1925 ; and the Society 
owed much to his unflagging zeal for its welfare, not to speak 
of his valuable contributions to the Soeiely^s Journal and his 
scholarly work as editor of the Buchanan MSS. 

After editing for the Society, with notes and introduction, 
the Journal of Francis Buchanan kept during his survey of the 
Patna and Gaya districts in 1811-12, Mr. Jackson applied 
himself, with his accustomed thoroughness, to the task of edit- 
ing Bucbanan^s Report of his survey of the Purnea district. 
The proofs of this Report, he saw through the press before he 
left India. The index has been prepared by Dr. A. Banerji- 
Sastri ; and the volume will be ready for publication very shortly. 
It will be the first of a series of four volumes, in which the 
Society will make available for the first time the full text of 
Buchanan^s Reports, relating to Bihar. The cost of publica- 
tion is being met from the Hatwa donation of Rs. 5,000. 

Meanwhile, Mr. C. B. A. W. Oldham (the editor of 
Buchanan^s Shahabad Journal) is engaged in editing for the 
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Society, with notes and introduction; the Journal kept hy 
Buchanan during his survey of the Bhagalpnr district. 

At the forthcoming 17th International Congress of 
Oiientaliste, which meets in Oxford in August, the Society 
will be represented by Sir Edward Gait and Mr. C. E. A. W. 
Oldham, two of its honorary members. 

Good progress has been made with the new Museum build- 
ing, which will be ready for occupation before the end of the 
year. Proposals have been made for the furnishing in an 
adequate manner of the Society's library and council room, 

VII.— Fikahce 

The accounts of the Society for the period August 1921 to 
June 1927 were audited by the Examiner of Local Accvmntsj 
Bihar and Orissa, in August last. 

The annua! statement of accounts is I.>eing presented by the 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Zm March 1928. 


£. A. HORNE, 

Bonotary Secretary. 
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Statement of Aoeeimts from April 1927 to FebriiarF 192S» 

A, The actuals for 1926-27 showed a closing balsnee of 
Rs. 6^210*13-4^, , 'Wilh the donations which were transferred to 
fixed depoait, Es. 14^000, the total balance to the credit of 
Society was Es. 20^219“13-4 j at the end of I926-27* 

B. As to the actuals up to the 29th February 192b, the 

closing balance was Rs. SjQEE-S-O. To this is to be added the 
amount on fixed deposit, Rs. 14,405 ; which gives a total of 
Es. £1,327-8-0. , 

The position of the Society is, therefore, financially sound. 

C. The chief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale proceeds of the Society's Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The siibsoriptions realised up to the £9th 
February 1928 amounted to Eg, 1,77L Up to the 28th 
February 1927, the realised amount was Rs. 1,569. The sum 
received up to 22nd March 1928 was Rs, 1,955, while the 
estimate for the whole financial year was Rs. 2,000. Our 
receipts from subscriptions have already excee led last year's 
figure, and will almost surely justify the estimate by the end of 
this month. 

Our realisations from the sale proceeds of published 
liteiature amounted to Bs. 904-14-0 up to the end of February 
1928. For the same period last year, the amount was 
Rs. 325-2-0. The budget estimate for the year 192 7-28 was 
Rs, 600, This is a matter for congratulation. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs. 680 up 
to February 1928, No interest was received last year. The 
receipts under this head have thus considerably exceeded the 
original budget estimate of Rs. 300. The increase in this 
source of income is gratifying. 

No donations have been received this year. 

The cut of Rs. 500 made in the Government grant earlier 
in the year has been recently restored. 

D, Of arrenr subscriptions amounting to Rs. 1,830, which 
were considered to be unrealisable, a sum of Rs. 168 has been 
recovered, 

D. N. SEN, 

24 ^^ Match 1928, Honorarp Tfeamwtt^ 
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Actuals up to February 20, 1928> 

Income. 

Actualip ' Budget, 1,92?«28. ■ 

Es. A. ,p.' ; V Es. . , A. Pr 
... 1,771 0 0 (a}2,000 0 0 

... ... 804 14 0 600 0 0 

... 6,520 0 0 (c)7,O20 0 0 

transferred to 175 0 0 (h) 800 0 0 

(interest); 

... 6,210 13 4 6,210 18 4 


15,581 11 4 16,030 13 4 
(a) Up to Mni’cli 22iid, the realised suhacriptions amounted to Bs, 1,955. 

(It) Rs. 175 represents the interest on the fixed deposit of Es. 5,000. To this 
shonl'l be added Es. 405, which is the interest on the fixed deposit of 
Ea. 9,000 out of the Mayurbhanj donation. The total interest received 
up to date is Rs. 580, of which Bs. 405 has been re*deposited with the 
capital. 

(e) Ihe cut of Es, 600 made earlier in the year has been recently restored. 

ExFINMTtJRB, 




Actuals. 

Budget, 1937-28. 



Es. A. K 

Bs. A> 

p. 

Estsbiishmeiit 

*•* 

... 1,072 9 4 

1,200 0 

0 

Mithila Pandit 

• « * 

CO 

o 

O 

GO 

1,200 0 

0 

Orija Pandit 

• « « 

908 12 0 

,1,020 0 

0 

Telephone 


... 188 12 0 

225 0 

0 

Paper for Journal 


... 304 11 0 

• •c 


Printing Charges ... 

««« 

... 3,833 0 0 

4,600 0 

0 

Postage ... 


311 9 0 

310 0 

0 

Stationery 

f •« 

... 59 7 3 

100 0 

0 

Library 


417 0 7 

1,600 0 

0 

Furniture „* 

It* 

... ... 

150 0 

0 

Out of Ha^wa Fund 

f »* 

21 15 0 

2,600 0 

0 

Out of Barbhanga Fund 


18 14 6 

2,000 0 

0 

Miscellaneous 


542 13 0 

800 0 

0: 

Total 

§•« 

... 8,669 8 4 

15,536 0 

0 

Closing Balance 


... 6,922 3 0 


;,:4," 

Total 


- 45,581 II , 4;. ' 

16,030 13 

4 


■i3r(^ March 1928. Eonorar^ Treaturer, 


Subscriptions , ... 

Sale of Journal 
Government Grant 

Miscellaneous (interest 
current account). 

Opening Balance 

Total 



ProoeediBS^s of a Meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Office on 
the 11 th March 1928 

PBESENr, 

The Hon’ble Sir B. K, Mullick (Vice-Preaideut in the chair). 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Mr. J. S. Armour. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Dr. A. Banerji'Sastri. 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Conncil, held on the 18th December 1927. 

2. Elected the following new members ; — 

(1) Babu Artatran Misra, Zamindar, Mauda, P.O. Mauda, 

District Cuttack. 

(2) Baba Lokenath Misra, b.a., Sannaranga. P. O. Kud- 

anagari, Cuttack. 

(3) Mr. Jagannatb Das Ratnakaj b.a„ Sivalayaghat, 

Benares, 

(4) Tikayat Nripendra Narayan Singh Deo of Seraikela, 

Seraikela State, Singhbhum. 

3. Resolved that the Annual General Meeting of the Society 
be held in the Wheeler Senate House on the 31st March 1928 
at 6 p.M,, the address to be delivered by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, m.a,, d. Litt,, c.i.b. 

Resolved further that rule 8 of the Society’s rules be amended 
by substituting the word ‘ the Province ’ for the word ' India 
and that Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri be proposed 
for election as an honorary member of the Society. 
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further that the following be proposed for election 

as officers and members of the Council for the ensuing year s 

President.— His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
Vice-President,— The Hon'ble Sir Basanta Kumar Mullicb. 
Secretary. — Mr. E. A. Horne. 

Joint Secretary.— Eai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Treasurer.— Mr. 0. N. Sen. 

Librarian.— Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Editorial Board. — 

Mr. K. P Jayaswal, Editor. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastrij Associate Editor. 

Mr. R. 0. Banerji, 

Other members of the Council, be, sides the President, 
Secretary^ Treasurer and Librarian. 

The HonTile Sir B. E, Mnlliek 
Mr. G. E. Faweus. 

Mr. K. P. JayaswaL 
Mr. P. C. Manuk. 

Rai Bahadur Eamgopal Singh Chantlhuri 
Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. J. S. Armour, 

Mr, H. Lambert. 

Pandit Eamavatar Sarma. 

The Right Rev. Dr. L. Van Hoeck. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji. 

4. Resolved that Professor S. D. Banerji be asked to 
give his lantern lecture on Mohenjo Daro (see item 10 of the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Council, held on the 18 th 

December 1927) on some suitable date before that fixed for the 

Annual General Meeting * that the lecture be given in the 

Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science College, if this can be 
arranged I and that His Excellency the President be requested 

to preside. 

Resolved further that Professor R. D. Banerji's travellia« 
expenses be met by the Society. ** 

5, Considered the question of the Society's office staff, 
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EesolTed that it is necessary to obtain the services of a inore 
comptent clerk | and that if the services of Pandit Baldeva' Sarma 
I a former candidate for the post), who possesses the necessary 
qnalifieations, are available, he be offered the post on an initial 
pay of Es. 60 rising by the usual increments to 'Bs. 75* , 

6« Resolved that an exchange of publications be arranged, 
if possible, with the following : — 

(1) Asia Major Leipzig, Germany. 

(2) Indian Art and Letters India Society, London, 

(3) Subhashi,^'" Bajahmundry , Madras Presidency. 

(4) Jaina Sahitya Sansodhak Ahmadabad. 

(5) Pnratattwa Ahmadabad. 

7 * Considered the price to be charged for VoL I (Smpti 
MSS.) of the Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila, recently 
published by the Society. 

Resolved that a price of Es. 5 be charged. 

Resolved further that, this publication, along with other 
publications of the Society, be advertised {on the inside back 
cover) of the next and succeeding issues of the Journal. 

Resolved further that, with a view to retaining his services 
and recognizing the good work which he has done, the pay of 
the Mithila Pandit should be raised from Rs. 75 (fixed), his 
present pay, to a scale of Rs. 76 — | — 100, and that Government 
be addressed on the subject accordingly. 

8. Resolved that a new typewriter be obtained for the 
Society's oflSce on the terms indicated in the letter, dated the 
7th January 1928, from the local Agent of the Remington 
Typewriter Company. 

9. Considered an estimate, furnished by Messrs. Mansfield 
and Sons, Calcutta, for bookcases for the Society's Library in 
the new Museum Building. 

Resolved that this estimate be approved, and submitted to 
Government for allotment of the necessary funds j and that 
the Secretary be directed to furnish Government at the same 
time with particulars of what other furniture will te required 
by the tccicly in its new home and the probable cost of the 
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10. Eeid a letter, dated tie llih March 1928, from ’Dr. 
A. Baserji-Sastri, asking for permission to reproduce in a forth- 
eomiBg- work certain plates, which have been published in the 
Jonrnal, from the original blocks in the possession of the Society. 

O' esolved that permission be granted on the usual acknow- 
ledgements being made. 

\ ' ll.' Bead a letter of invitation, dated, the SOth January 
1928, from the Royal Batavia Society of Arts and Letters, to 
the forthcoming celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
Society's fonDdation. 

Resolved that, while regretting that it is impossible to 
appoint a representative to attend the celebration, the Secretary 
be directed to offer the Royal Batavia Society tlae cordial 
felicitations of this Society on so auspicious an occasion. 

12. Read and recorded letters, dated the Ibth and 19th 
January 1928, from Sir Edward Gait and Mr. 0 . E. A. W. 
Oldham, intimating that they will be happy to represent the 
Society at the 17ih International Congress of Orientalists, to 
be held in Oxford next August (see item 4 of the proceedings 
of the Council, held on the lith December 1927). 

E. A. HORNE, 
Eomrar^ SecreUrp, 



Pro issuings of a Meeting of the Council 
of tli3 Bihar aud Orissa Besearch 
Eo3l:ity held at the Society’s Office 

oji tlie 18th December 1927 

Present; 

Tha Iloa^bloSir 3. K, Mallick, Vice-Fre^Ideat (la the chair}* 
, , .Mr. K. F. Jajaswal. 

Eai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhari. 

Dr. A. Bail- rji-v5asiri. 

N. Sen. 

Mr. E. A. Hjro. 0 . 

1. Confiroied the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Uounail^ held on the 9th August 

2. Eitc.ed the fodowing new members'; — 

( Mr. S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., l.t., Librarian, Madras 
University Library. 

(2) Pandit tiokul Chand Sastri, Professor of Sanskrit, 

Sri Chandra College, Baghbazar, Nepal, 

(3) Dr. R» G. Panda, Medical Officer, ParikuJ, 

District Puri. 

3. Confirmed the appointment of Dr. A, Banerji-Sastri to 
take charge of the Society's Library during the absence on leave 

of the Honorary Libr-irian. 

4u Read a letter, dated the 11th October 1927, from the 
Secretary, 1 7th International Congress of Orientalists* 

Resolved that the following members be asked to represent 
the Society at the Congress, to be held nest August in Osford^ 
viz.; Sir B. K. Mulliek, Sir E. A. Gait and Mr. C. E* A. W. 
Oldham.. .. . 

5, Read, a letter, dated the 4th December 1927, from the 
Local Secretary, tbth All-India Oriental Conference, 
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, EcsolTef! that Mr. D. N* Sen (who' will read a' paper):' and 
' .BanerJ'j-Sastri be a^ked to represent the Societj at the 

, ' :;CoBlerafi ce to be held at Lahore, November..;, ' 

. ,,6. Read and' recorded letters^ .-dated the,, 5th.., and : Blst 
SepkmJ-er .19*2?^ from. Messrs. G. Vanoest and .P, Geuthner 
' .(see item Tof the rroceedings.of the meeting of the Conncib 
held on the 9th August 1927), 

7. Considered an 'application, dated the 28th August 1927. 
from Sheonaiidan Prasad, one of the Society's peons, for an 
increment of pay. 

Resolved that, having regard to the useful work which he 
does in the Library, his pay be raised from E-s. 11 to Rs. 12 
a month, with effect from the 1st January 1928. 

8. dSanetioned the employment of Pandit Janardan Misrs, 
lately appointed clerk to the Society as temporary additional 
clerk, on pay of Bs, 50 a mcnth, from the 17th to the 80th 
Novemher 1927. 

9. Considered certain matters, connected with the publication 
by the Society of the Buchanan Reports, 

Resolved that the Superintendent, Government Printing, be 
asked to advise whether the Purnea Report should be published in 
two volumes or one; the latter would be preferred, if it is possible. 

Resolved further that the Government be once more ap« 
preached, with a view to their purchase of 100 copies of the 
Report. 

10. Considered possible arrangements for the Quarterly and 
Annual Meetings of the Society. 

Resolved that two Quarterly Meetings should be held, at 
one of which Mr. D. N. Sen would read a paper, and at the 
other Mr, Rakhal Das Banerji would be asked to give a lantern 
lecture on the excavations at Mohenjo Daro, 

Resolved further that Dr. Liiders, who is at present in India, 
should be invited to address the Society at the Annual Meeting. 

11. Considered Audit Report No. 14:5 of 1927-28 on the 
accounts of the Society for the period, August 1924 to June 
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.Resolved as follows witb regard to various items in tbs ' 
Ao,dit Report. (4) that m attempt sbonld be made, ,b j, ' briEg*- 
iog personal pressure to bear, to. realize' tbe arrear subscriptions in 
qne^ation, the defaulting raembers being reinetated in roember* 
ship OTi payment of the same ; (7) that account rules should be 
framed, on 1 he basis of the models suggested by the Auditor; 
(13) that the items of expenditure, incurred in excess of the 
budget provision under that head, be formallj sanctioned ; 
(^^0 that the stock book of Journals should be verified and 
maintained, as suggested by the Auditor. 

E. A. HORNE, 
Honorary Secfeiarym 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari 
Alphabet adopted in the J onrnal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society 

from 192B. 


DevanSgsn. 

Boman. 

D evanagan* 

Bomanr 


a 

■If' '■ 

t 

, m , ' 

a 


th 

% 

i 


d 

i 

i 


dh 


n 


n 


u 


p 


t 

i If 

ph 


? 

j 1' 

b 


1 

■1 W: 

bh 


i 

1 w 

m 


e 

1 ^ 

7 


ai 

i 

I 

r 


0 

! ^ 

1 


an 

■j ^ 

V 

m 

k 

i ^ 

4 


th 


B 

1! 

g 

|\ ^ 

8 


g^ 1 

j* ' ^ 

h 


n I 

w 

1 


ch j 

i . (Ammdra) 

m 


chh « 

[Anunduka) 

m 

m 

3 

: [Vuarga) 

li 


jh 




& 

X {Jihvdrmli^a) 

b 


t 

)( {JJpadlmdmpi) 


th * 

J {A’^uagraha) 



4 

Udaita 



4h 

Svarita 

A 
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AmdaUot 



*" OF THE BIHAR AND 

ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY ON 31st 
DECEMBER 1927 


honorary members. 


I 


No. 

j 

Nam© of members. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

Foncher, Moneienr A. 

1919 

ProL^seor A. L., Ordversity Be 
Paris, Paris, 

t 

Frazer, Sir James G., d.o.Ii 
ll.d., litt.d. 

1116 

Trinity Oo'.L'go, Cambridge, 
EiigUad. 

3 

Gait, SirE. A., K.c.s.ie, o.i.e., 
Pb.D., i.c s. (Eetd.) 

1920 

Crammer Lodge, Camberloy, 
Pnrr^'y, England. 

4 

Grier.^on, Sir George, k.c r e 
PH.D., D. LITT., I.o.s. (Eetd.) 

1910 

IJath Farnlmm, Camberley, 
Surrey, England. 

5 

Haddon, Alfred C., m.a., s.o d 

F.B.8. ^ 

1916 

3, Crammer Boad, Cambridge. 

6 

Jacobi, Dr. Hermnuu 

1928 

Prof s5?or of Sanskrit, TTniver- 
sity of Bonn, Bonn, Germany. 

’7 

Jolly, Dr. Julius ... 

1923 

Professor of Sanskrit and Oom- 
parative Philology, University 
of Wurzburg, Bavaria, 

Germany. 

8 

iSoBow, Dr. Sten 

1920 

Sorgen Frigate 9, Christiania, 
Norway. 

9 

Levi, M. Sylvaia ... 

1919 

Prof ssor of Sanskrit, L* Uni- 
versite de Strasbourg, Stras- 
bourg, Paris. 

10 

Oldham, C. E. A. W., c.s.i. ... 

1926 

21 C iiirtdcld Eoad, London, 
S.W.7. 

11 

Sidgeway, Sir William, m.a., 
S.O.D., P.B.A., PH.B,, LITT.D, 

1916 

Professor of Archseolo.gy and 
Burton Header in ciassios, 
UidverBity of Cambridge. 

12 

Senart, M. E, 

1919 

18, Buo Fran Cois Ixcr., Paris. 
(Ville.) 

18 

Thomas, F. W., m.a., Hon. 
Ph.D., P.B.S. 

1919 

India Office Library, London. 

14 ■ 

Walsh, E.H.O., c.s.i., i.c.s 
(Eittd.) 

1919 

C/o Messrs, H. S. Fing and 
Co., 9 Fall Mail, London, S.W. 


UF£ MEMBERS 


Ho, 

i 

Name of members. 

— ^ ^ 

Tear j 
of 

election. ! 

I 

Address. 

1 

2 1 

3 j 

4 ■ ' 

1 

Das, TheHon^ble Mr, Justice 
?• B,, Bar-at-La\r, 

1918 

1 Patna. 

! 

2 

Deo, Baja Dharnidhai* Indra 

1917 

j Feudatory Chief of Bouai State, 
j P. 0. Bonaigarh (Orissa). 

3 

Dhamapala, The Bov. Aiiaga- 
rika. 

1918 

4-A, College Square, Calcutta. 


Jalnn, Eai Bahadur Eadha* 
krishua. 

1918 

Patna City. 

5 

Maharaja Bahadur Puriia 
Chandra Bhauj Deo. 

1920 

Feudatory Chief of MaTurbhanj 
(Orissa). 

6 

Maharaja Bahadur Guru 
Mahadeva Asram Prasad Sahi, 

1920 

Hathwa (Saran). 

7 

Baja E. N. Bhanja Deo 

1918 

Kanika (Orissa). 

S 

Shahi, Lieut. Madhavaswa- 
rendra. 

2924 

Manjha, District Saran, 

9 

Shah, Hiralal Amritlal 

1918 

Princess Street, Champai Build- 
ings, 2x3 d floor, Bombay. 

10 

Singh, Eaja Eaghuuaudaa 
Prasad. 

1924 

Monghjr. 

n 

Singh, Bai Bahadur Harihar 
Prasad. 

1916 

Dumraon (Shahabad). 

12 

Pingh, Eaja Badhikaraman 
Prasad, m.a. 

1926 

Surajpura (Shahabad). 

13 

Singh, Maharaja Bahadur 
ICeshava Prasad. 

1916 

Dumraon (Shahabad), 


■'8 

ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Ko. 


Name of members. 


Year I 

oi . ■ I 

election, i 


Agarwala, C. M., Bar-at-law ... 

Abmad, Klian Bali ad ni: KazI 
Barzandi. 

Abmad, Hafiz Shamsaddio, 
M.A. 

Aiyar, Prof. B. Satinarath .. 

Aiyar.gar, B. S. Br. S. Krislma' 
Bwami, M.A.jPb.D. 

Aiyang.ir, B. B. K. T. Fanga- 
swami. 

Armour, Prof . J» S 3i . a . 


Banerji, Prof. B. B. 

Balheja, Prof. H. B., H.A., 
I.B.S. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. B. B. 

Biiattacbarya, Benoytosli i- 

Bhattacbarya, Prof. Tarapada, 
M.A, 

BMde, H. B. 

Bodding, Eev. P, 0. ... 

0 

Chakladar, Haran Cliandra, 
M.A. 


1920 j 

1916 j 

! 

1927 I 

1023 j 
1916 I 

1915 I 

1928 : 

1924 i 

1 

192C? 

1924 

1924 

1918 
1918 : 

1916 


Address. 


4' 


Patna. 

Sultan Manzii, Gaya. 


Eayenghaw CoBego, Cuttack. 


St. Joseph’s College, Tricliiuo- 
poly, MadraiJ 

1, East Whelcloii Street, Myla- 
pore, Madras. 

Maharaja’s College, Triran- 
drum, Travancore. 

Patim College, Patna . 


Prof.. H iiiu u XJuiYi rsity . 

Benares. 

Patna College, Patna. 


65, Ballygunge Circular Hoad, 
Caloutta. 

Madaiijhamp, Bireetor, Oriental 
Institute, Baroda. 

B. K. College, Patna. 

Bewanpur Eoad, Navapark, 
Blnawanagar. 

Molmlpakari, Sautal Parganas. 


28-4 Sabaaagar Lane, Kaiighat, 
Caloutta. 


2 Ohaubari, Tarapada, at. a. 

3 Christian, H. B.» i.s.c, 

4 I Coomaraawamy, Dr. Anand K, 


1927 

1920 

1923 


C/o Br. T. N. Banerji, Commie* 
eioner’s oompouud, Pataa. 

Sttndargarh, ria Jharsugada, 
B. N. By. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass, U.S.A. 


,V:Kg.: 

1 Namo of members. 

Year 

of 

election. 

! 

1 Address. , 

1 

'"',1 

2 

3 

4 


B ' 




I3$h, MadliusadaHy.B.A , B.ii. ... 

1918 

Bhnbai)pnr, P. 0. Hinaapara, 
Puri 

. t 

Phs, U,E. 

1918 

SrinsPh, Mills, ^ 10 Srinath Das, 
Lane, Calcutta. 

" B 

Bayal, S'hiyeskwar, M.A., B.L. 

1920 

Vakil, Patna High Court. 

4 

Deo, Srahnmji Sir Bir Mitro- 
daya Siugli Bahadur, K.c.i.E. 

1920 

The Palace, Sonepur. 

5 

D^'o, Sri Gopinatli Tatwanidhi. 
M.E.Afc?, H B. D.sr., Second 
Prince o£ Tekkali. 

1924 

P. 0. Tekkali, Ganiara, 

6 

Desihpande, B. 8. G. K. 

1927 

B’shrarndham, Gymkhana, 

P.O. Poona. 

7 

Diskalkar» D. B., m.a. 

1920 

Curator,^ Watston Museum of 
Antiquities, Bajkot. 

n 

Duke, W. T., H.A., i.E.s. 

1920 

Principal, G. B. B. College, 
Muza^arpur. 


( 

! B 




1 

r , Fa. 




i F 



1 

Pawcus, G. D., O.B.E. i 

C.I.I!. 

1926 

Director of Public Instruction, 
Patna. 

2 

Pilgate, T. B., c.i.s. 

1915 

Artharstown, Ardee County, 

I Louth, Ireland. 


a 



1 

G! osb, Bai Sahib Manoranjaa, 
M.A. ' 

1918 

Curator, Patna Museum, Patna, 

2 

Ghosh, Adhar Chandra, b.s*c. 

1927 

Assistant Curator, ' Patna 
iJuseum, Patna. 

3 

Godbole, Y. A.,i.c,s, 

1920 

Purnea, 

4 

GroaTes, H. G. ... .«* 

1016 

Cardington Boad, Bedford, 
England. 

5 

Gup fca, Shiya Prasad ... 

1918 

Fandan Shah's Street, Benares 
City. 


& 


. .■ Year j . 

No. Hama of members. ' 'of | . Address. 

election. 



H . . I 

,1; Heras, EeT. JH,, s. j., m.jl. ... ' 

.2 Hoeck, BeT. Ij. Va]2,,s.j. 

S Horne, E. A., M.A., i.E.s. 

4 Hussain, ..Saiyid '.Mnbammad, 

. ■ mx.c. ■ 

I, 

1 Imam, Nawab Shams nl Ulema 

Saiyid Im dad. 

J 

^ James, X E. W., i.c.s. 

^ .Tarnbar, Eameawar Prasad ... 

^ . J ayas wal, H . P«, . M . i Bar, -at- 
Law. 

^ Jha, Lakshmikant, b.l, ... 

^ Jackson, Y. H. 

K 

X Khanna, Yinayak Lai 

2 Khan, K, B. Sarfraz Hussain 

3 Khnda Bnx, S. 

4 Kimnra, B. 

5 Kuraishi, Muhammad Hamid, 

B.A. 

!« 

1 Ball, Bai Bahadur Hira 

2 Ball, Bsi Sahib Bihari 

3 Ball, Baja P. 0. ... 


1927 St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
1921 Bishop of Patn u. 

1916 Principal, Patna Oollcg’e. 

1924 Dariapur, P.O. Baukipur, Patna 

1915 Neora, Patna. 

1923 District Court. Bbagalpur. 

1925 Kadamknan, Patna. 

1915 Advocate, Pafua High Court, 

1925 ■ Yafcil, High Court, Patna. ■ 

1915 Principal, Patna. College, 

1924 Hindu Library, 12 Shib 

Thakur’s Lane, Calcutta. 

1916 Kbwajeka Ian, Patna City . 

1920 Additional Superintendent of 
Police, Patna. 

1920 22, WeJcsley Second Lane, 
Calcutta. 

1923 Assistant Superintendent of 

Arcbmological Survey, Central 
Circle, Patna. 

1918 Eetired Deputy Commissioner, 
Fatni, C. P. 

192C Ex-Manager, Eaj Darbhanga, 
Sialkot City. 

1924 Zamindar of Hayanagar, Puraea 

City. 



4 Lambert, H., M.Ai, 


5 Law, Binialaeharan 

6 La w, Dr. Narea dra Natb, M*A», 


1920 Ofifg*. Director o£ Pablia 

Instruction, Patna, 

1921 24 Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

1924 96 Ainliecst Street, Calcutta. 



1 Mackenzie, W. 


2 Macpberson, P. S., Hoa*ble 

Justice, C.I.E., r.c.s* 

3 McPbereon, Sir H., K.<?.3:.E,, 

C.S.I., i.c.s, (Ecfcd.) 


4 Mahapatra, Chau^lburi Bbagmt 

Praaad Saniantarai. 

5 MabarajadlairaJ Bahadur of 

Bardwan (Hon^ble), 

$ Mahashaja, Eai Bahadur 
Harendra KarayauBay. 

7 Mahatha, Eai Bahadur Krishna 
Leva N'arajan. 

3 Mttjumdar, S, N,, M.A.. 


9 Majumdar, Dr, B. C. ... 

10 Majumdar, Bimanhehari 

11 Malaviya, Pandit Balagovinda 

12 Manuk, P. C , Bar.-at-Law ... 

13 Mehta, H. a, I.C.S. ... 

14 Miller, The Hou’ble Chief i 

Justice P D., KT- 

15 Mishra, Pandit Aditya Karayan 

16 Mishra, Pandit Janardan, m,a. 

17 Mitra, K.P., 

18 Mukerjee, Dr. Eadhakumud, 

M.A., Fh.l>. 


,1916 Supemtendeut, , Govemnient 
Printing, Gulzarbagh, Patna* 

1916 , Patna. ... 


1915 , C/o Messrs. Grind lay .and ■ 

■ Co., Ltd., 54' Pi-jrliament 
Street, London, S.W«1. 

3924 P. 0. Bliadrak, BahiBore, 


1920 Bill’d wan. 

1915 Lakshaiinath, Balasore. 

1920 Muzaffarpur. 

1920 Secretary, Sanskrit Assoclatioi), 
Patna. 

1920 Dacca University, Dacca. 

■ 1927 B. N. College, Patna. 

1924 Patna City. 

1920 . Advocate, High Court, Patna 
1927' ' Pratabgarli." 

1919 High Court, Patna, 

1926 iTasriganj, Bigha P.O., Patna. 

1927 B. N. Coliege, Patna. 

1920 D. J, College, Monghyr. 

1917 Lucknow. 
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Name of laembers. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address.' 

1 

' 2 

3 : 

4 

10 

Mulliok, Hon’Me Justice Sir 
B, K , Kt. 

1921 

Patna, 


N 



1 

Nahar, Puranclmnd, m a., b .Ii. 

1917 

1/8 Indiim I\!irtor Street, 
Calcutta. 

$ 

Noor, K. B^Khwaja Mnliammad 

1915 

Cfeya* 


O 




Nil. 




-P 



1 

Paudeya, Sabadeva Narayan, 

M.A, 

1925 

T, M. C. A, Patna, 

2 

PaattiUi, J. Eamayya, B.A., b.l. 

1925 

Muktiswaram, Tottarmundi, 
P. 0. Godavari District . 

3 

Pateaik, Jagauuatb 

1920 

Pal Labara Feudatory State, 
Pal Labara, Orissa. 

4 . 

Pfttnaik, Sudhakar ... 

1921 

Sab-Dcputy Collector and 
Assistant Settlement 095oer, 
Bargarb, Camp XI, Cuttack, 

5 

Peppe, A. T. 

1915 

Manager, Cbots Nagpur Eaj, 
Eanobi, 

6 

Perier, Key, P. J., b. J. Arohbi-; 
skop. 

1915 

Arcbbisbop of Calcutta, 32 
Park Street, Calcutta. 


i Fetter, A, B. 

1915 

Subdivisioaal Officer, Samasti- 
pur. 

' ■ '8 

Pragadi Makabir* B.B. 

1926 

Pleader, Cbapra. 

0 

Prasad, Hotfble Jnstioe Bir 
Jwala, Kt. 

1916 

High Court, Patca. 

10 

Prasad, ' Surya ' Prasad ■ Maba- 
jaa. , , 

1918 

Maiiulal Library, Gaya. 


a 




Nil. 





No. 

Name o£ members. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

1 

2 

3 

■ 4 


R 



1 

Bamdas, G., b.a. 

1924 

Headmaster, Board High 

School, Jaeypur, Vi 2 sagapatem. 

3 

Eanganatliac, S. B, 

1927 

Madras. 

3 

Bao, S, Narasiiigb, b.a.j ll.b., 
Bar.-at Law. 

1910 

Atmakur P, 0., Nellore District. 

4 

Bay, Bai Babadnr Chani Lal.,^ 

1915 

Patna. 


Bay, Bai Bahadur S. 0., m.a., 
B.L„ M.Ii.C. 

1916 

Banchi. 

6 

Eiolmrdg, f . J, ... 

1024 

6, liexham (jlai-den.i London, 
W. 8. 

1 

Bohatgi, Binnyakrishua 

1925 

Dhaulpnra Kothi, Begampur, 
Patna City. 

8 

Boss, Hon’ble Justice B. L. 

1917 

Patna. 


S 



1 

Sabanis, E. Y. 

1925 

Librarian, Bombay University, 
Bombay, 

2 

Samaddar, Professor J. B.A. 

1915 

Patna College, Patna, 

3 

Sarkar, Ganpati ... 

1928 

Eeliaghatta Eoad, Calcutta. 

4 

Sarkar, Jaduoath, ii.A,, i.B.s. 
(Betd.) C.I.S5. 

1915 

Yioe-Chancellor, Calcutta Uiii- 
versity, Calcutta. 

5 

Sarkar, B. N., B.A., c.B, 

1926 

Gboraroara P. 0., District Eaj- 
shahi, Bengal. 

6 

Sen, B. C., i c.s. ... 

1915 

Cuttack, 

'7'' 

Sen, D. N., m.a., i.e.s. 

1916 

Principal, B. N. College, Patna. 


Seppings, E. H, L. ... ' 

1916 

57E Lower Kemmendine Eoad, 
P. 0. Kammendiiie, Eamgodi. 

0 

Shastri, 'Br. Hari c h a n d ,, 

D. LITT., I.E.S. ] 

1918 

Patna, 

10 

, . ■ 1 

Shastri, Dr. A* Bauerji, m.a., 
ph.D. 

1923 

Professor, Patna College, Patna. 


Shastri, I, B. Bnrgadatti ... 

1920 

Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Muzaffarpur. 


9 


Ko. 

t/' 'Kame ■cf members, ■" ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1 

1 

Year 

'.'■i.f 

elejtioii. 

ilddrssi. 

1 

' 2 ■ 

f ; 3 ' 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
I.—Hedonism in Ancient India 

By Cliaru Chandra Sinha> M. A. 

Truly it has been said that it is our nature to seek pleasure 
and aToid pain. The impulse to seek pleasure and avoid pain 
is a natural and primitive impulse. The gratification of this 
impulse becomes associated with manifold objects, and the 
feelings become more and more complex, as with experience our 
desires multiply. These desires are the springs of all our 
activities. What we seek then is satisfaction of the desires, and 
is not this satisfaction pleasure ? Do we seek pain also? No 
sentient animal can, nor does, want pain. Pursuit of pain for its 
own sake can mean only extinction. Those actions, therefore 
that lead to pain are to be avoided by the wise and those that 
bring in happiness are to be served by the Panclitas versed 
in the Sastras* 

^ it: i 
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We , .are- all btisy in betaYrng so,* 'that we ' may live and live 
well* This ean only mean that we desire to be in possession of 
as large an amount of pleasure as we ean stuff into the days of 
our life. It is natural and necessary then to make the best of 
the pleasures of our life* Enjoy, therefore^ the pleasures of 
floral garlands, of ornaments, robes and perfumed oils f enjoy 
the pleasures derived from dancing and music, both vocal and 
instrumental,* enjoy the pleasures of sights and scenes that feast 
our vision; enjoy the pleasures of various kinds of viands and 
drinks belonging to the chief orders of edibles, viz., those that 
are swallowed, those that are lapped, those that are quaffed and 
those that are sucked ; and enjoy the pleasures derivable from 
sports and amusements* In short, seek pleasure in gratifying 
all your desires. 



t£.? I H 5no tio 


Psych ologricai 
basis of Hedonism 


The goodness of actions must be judged according to their 
tendency to promote the highest end of 
action. But the highest end is the high* 
est good of man ; and the highest good 
of man must be a felt-good and the highest felt-good is 
Pleasure. Pleasure is the satisfaction which we feel in con- 
sequence of contact with objects or of possession of wealth. It 
is purely mental and never physicaL It can be enjoyed but 
can never be seen. 


?ssn^s(r'#Ttfr m * 

€ arC^T^ssit i ^ ^ I s(e. tjo 

The satisfaction that arises from the attainment of appropriate 
objects of each of the five senses, the intellect and the heart h 
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called pleasure, and that pleasure is to be regarded as one of the 
best fruits of our actions. 

^ SRTJT ^ ^ f f%: I I 'I® 

Form, scent^ taste, touch and sound are the five objects of 
the five senses. Desire or aversion springs in us when we obtain 
them within the purview of the senses. We then strive and work 
for acquisition of what is liked and for avoidance of that which 
is disliked. We then try our best to repeat the enjoyment of 
those that appear agreeable. Pleasure, therefore, is the only 
object of desire.* Everyone desires what he believes to be 
pleasurable. When any of our senses finds its appropriate object, 
a desire springs up in our mind to enjoy that particular object, 
and when we proceed to enjoy that object a wish is entertained 
which again, in its turn, gives rise to resolution and urged by* 
the object of enjoyment we give way to it as naturally as an 
insect rushes into fire being attracted by light. Pleasure then 
is the ultimate standard to measure the rightness or wrongness o 
actions* 

fro* i 

<r?T iisr: ii j sr® «r® 

11 ^ I t g^oqro 

ggftf^r#iTRqr c T f ^-c |; h) W®*To 

Pleasure should be regarded as the highest good of man 

Speculative basis almost all men hanker after pleasure, 
of Hedomsim 


Pleasure is the cry of nature* Man desires 


^ Mill, Desiring a thing and thinking it pleasurable are but two ways of 
expressing the same fact.” 

Spencer, « Pleasure is but another name for that kind of faei ing winch we seek 
to bring into consciousness, and pain for that kind which we seek to 
keep out of it,” 
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wealth because he seeks pleasure. He desires virtue because he 
seeks pleasure. Pleasure is the motive spring o£ all our actions. 
Absence of pleasure means absence of wish and desire. Pleasure 
is the foremost of all objects of attainment. Even the very 
8§is who make a frantic effort to discard all pleasures, do so 
because they find pleasure in doing so. They may devote them- 
selves to penances, they may subsist upon fruits and roots and 
air only, but they do so under the influence of pleasure. Those 
well versed in Vedie lore may pass their time in studying the 
Vedas and their branches, may observe the rites of faith and 
sacrificial acts, make gifts or accept them, but they do so under 
the influence of pleasure. Traders and agriculturists, keepers of 
cattle, artists and artizans—all desire pleasure. A man may 
dive into the depths of the ocean or wing his flight into the sky 
or may perforate the earth to explore its dark subterranean 
chamber, but ho does so for the sake of pleasure. Pleasure 
indeed takes various forms and everything is pervaded by the 
principle of pleasure, A man beyond the pale of pleasure never 
is, was or will be seen in this world. Pleasure is the essence of 
Profit and Virtue as butter is the essence of curds. Without 
pleasure the various kinds of action that are seen in the world 
would never have been seen. Pleasure, therefore, should be 
regarded as the highest object of life. 

STT^TJi; ^?rT^S%?T^Tci; fsrflr'sq^ II Ri. 
pfT I 

?qT«rT?mT5C!qT: | 

?T«rr q:T!Tqf^| || ^^ 
gftJRfj q?qq!T{ %IT: flRKq: filfeqsr^T I 
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qiTid fl a \\ 
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Materialism— atheistical materialism — of Charvaka maj be 
regarded as the basis of Hedonism in 
India. In the Chfirvaka system 
wo find the combination of the materi- 
alistic metaphysics of Democritus and Empedocles with the 
sensationalism and scepticism of the Sophists and the ethical 
materialism of Aristippus. 

Philosophy is an attempt, to understand the world-system 
as a whole, to determine our place, purpose, position, and 
destiny in this system. What are we? Whence come we? 
Whither go we ? What have we to do ? — these are the questions 
which philosophy seeks to answer and the Charvaka system 
makes an endeavour to answer these questions in its own 
way* 

But Philosophy is cither Empirical or Rational Empirical 
Philosophy is a theory of the world, on lines purely empirical, 
i.e., in terms of sensations, possible and actual Rational Philo- 
sophy is a theory of the world as concrete reality of substance 
and phenomena. The Charvaka system is an empirical philo- 
sophy* It explains the world, or makes an attempt to explain 
it, in terms of sensations j it is an effort to construct a conception 
of the world as it would manifest itself to our senses or to those 
of others like ourselves* 

We find in Greek Philosophy that Thales, the head of 
the school of Miletus, the father of the Ionian School, holds 
that wafer is the fundamental principle, the universal substratam 
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■; from, /wMoli : the umverse is derived; that AiiaximaBder, 
the disciple of Thales, holds that the infinite atmOBpJiBTe 
IS the mother of heavens and the worlds ; that Anaxi- 
menes, the diseiple of Anaximander, holds that air is 
the generative principle of which other bodies are merely 
modifioatioDs ; that Heraclitas, the Obscure, of Ephesus holds 
that is the primordial element from which everything is 
derived and to which everything most return ; and 
Empedocles holds that We must not endeavour to derive air 
from ether# water from air, earth from water but we must 
consider these four elements as equally original. But what do 
we find in the Charvaka system ? we cannot conceive that 
fire can become air or air can become fire ; we cannot 
conceive that fire cm become water or water can become 
fire^ and so on ; hence we must think that the four elements 
— earth, air, water, fire are the self-existent principles and 
their permutations and combinations produce an infinite 
variety of bodies. Such is the metaphysical doctrine of the 
Charvaka system, 

Democritus makes an attempt to derive these principles 
which Charvaka calls self-existent from anterior atoms, but 
Charvaka makes no such attempt, nor does he think it necessary, 
Democritus explains this universe by means of space and atoms 
— the empty and the full. The atoms in number infinite, 
move in space infinite, giving rise to worlds infinite. These 
atoms are eternal and imperishable and self-existent. 

These four elements, according to the Charvaka system, 
become transformed into organism when mixed together in 
certain proportion and order. This complex intermixture of 
elements in the organism produces our thinking power in the 
same way as the mixture of certain ingredients in liquid produces 
intoxicating power. Thus our soul is the resultant of the 
intermixture of the material elements. It is only the function 
of our organism. It exists so long as our body exists and it 
ceases to exist when the body also ceases to exist. Death is mere 
separation of the elements and life the combination of them. 
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This system is distinct from that of Democritus in this, that 
Democritus regards the soul as only a body within the mind 
made of more delieate atoms ^ the soul is not the function of 
the body but the body itself— a very refined sort of body. 

The only end of man, therefore, should be — 

While life is yours, live Joyously ; 

None can escape Death^s eearehing eye ; 

When once this frame of ours they burn, 

How shall it eter again return ? 

Sswmjsf 11 ?s§ 3 i^ 

The problem of Ethics pre-supposes the solution of the 
philosophical and psychological question as to the nature of the 
self. But the nature of the self depends on the philosophical 
view which we take of the cosmos as a whole. If we view the 
cosmos as wholly phenomenal having no permanent foundation 
or rational basis, the self also must be viewed as a series of 
phenomena, as a series of everchanging states, and the highest 
good of such a self must consist in pleasure, in the gratification 
of sensibility. On the other hand, if we regard the cosmos as 
wholly real, as substance underlying the phenomena, which are 
mere changes, mere illusions or »2dyd, then the self also must 
be regarded as a real substance of which the manifold desires 
and affections are but illusory modes and the highest good 
of such a self must consist in annihilating these desires and 
affections. Then, again, if the cosmos be regarded as a synthesis 
of phenomena and noumena, if both of these be real, then the 
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true good musi consist ,ia a reconciliation of 
claims of both sensibility and rationality* 

Mind according to materialistic metaphysics is a stream 
of consciousness — an aggregate of. conscious', states and pro** 
cesses— an aggregate of feeling, thinking and willing j 
and this consciousness exists so long as our body exists, for, 
body is the condition of mind. Thought and volition are only 
refined and pure sensation, and sensation is the impression 
produced by images which emanate from external objects. 
Tbere can be no knowledge that is not expressible in terms of 
sensation and feeling which are the channels of experience. 

Since man exists only for a time, since his life is transient 
ajid tem|)oraiy, having no reality of permanence or any absolute 
dignity, his only end is to make the best possible use of his 
existence, and the best possible use of existence consists in 
seeking the excellence of life, and the excellence of life can be 
attained only by enjoying it to the iitmost, and the real enjoy- 
ment is the pleasure of the senses. Hence pleasure is the 
highest good of life. 

Pleasure is the good, is the cry of nature. The animals 
know no other principle of aefeioa than pleasure ; the children 
are sensitive to pleasure only ; the grown mao, apparently 
grave and sober, seeks and pursues pleasure | the virtuous man 
enjoys pleasure in the cultivation of virtue, and even those who 
refute that pleasure is the object of desire find pleasure in 
such refutation Mill holds that what is desired is necessarily 
desirable, that only pleasure is desired, and that desire of 
pleasure and experience of pleasure are absolutely the same thing 
looked at in two different ways. Loeke holds that things are 
good or evil in reference to pleasure and pain. What increases 
or causes pleasure or what directly or indirectly diminishes pain 
is called good. Dr, Sidgwick holds that good is identical with 
the excellence of human existence, that the excellence of human 
existence is identical with the excellence of conscious life, and 
the excellence of conscious life is identical with pleasure* 
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Thus we see that it is admitted, even by tbc noble schools 
of Philosophy, that pleasure is a good, but opinions differ as to 
the question whether it is the sole good, the true good, the whole 
good — ^whether it is a condition of good or the consequence 
of good. 

The actual present pleasures alone are those of which we are 
most certain. The future is uncertain 
Escclmsivo egoism and unknown j the present alone is 
certain. It will be foolish to lose the 
pleasures of the moment with a view to the pleasures the future 
may bring. The pleasure then that the present moment brings 
is the best and there is no justification for sacrificing it. Mind 
not the future, think not that the future will bring a larger share 
of pleasure. Live happy so long as you live. Yield yourself 
up to the passing moments. Fancy not that the moments will 
come back and you will be allowed another opportunity of 
enjoying the pleasure. The immortality of the soul, the future 
life — these are all the snares put before you by the moral and 
religious preachers whose profession is to entrap foolish simple- 
minded individuals. Therefore, 

iiST} n 

Ji =grisif «?s|si^ i 

But is the man happy who flings himself helplessly at the 
mercy of the senses without any resistance to the pleasures they 
bring ? A moment of intense enjoyment is succeeded by another 
of more intense misery. Continued indulgence ends in satiety ; 
surfeit is sure to bring about suffering. One bright moment, 
a flash of lightning, and then utter darkness ! But, 

The pleasure which arises to men from contact with sensible 
objects. 

Is to be relinquished as accompanied by pain, — such is 
the reasoning of fools j 

• Cf . Asirtippa, of Cyrene, and Callieles in Plato’s « Gor^a*. « “ 

^ 8 Bm. J. 
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The berries of paddy, rich with the finest white grains. 

What man, seeking his true interest, would fling away because 
covered with husk and dust ? 

^ sn?! ii 

optimism in Char- I* i’’ by the pessimists that 

vaka this world is but“ 

One desert, 

Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break. 

But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks, 

Bocks and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. 

Charvaka does not deny the existence of evil in this world, 
but he holds that if we use intelligence rightly and properly 
there will be a balance of pleasure and life would be worth living 
from the hedonistic point of view — and this is the optimistic 
conclusion of the Charvaka system. Charvaka does not hold with 
Buddha that evil is the very essence of existence, that this world 
is a vale of tears and that there is nowhere true peace and secure 
happiness, but holds on the other hand that life can be enjoyed and 
the enjoyment of life consists in seeking pleasure and though 
pleasure is a mingled one yet balance of pleasure can be secured 
by the application of a regulative principle. Charvaka does not 
sing with Lord Byron — 

Count o^ev thy joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o^er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

^Tis something better not to be. 

He does not say that life is a continued deception, that it is 
full of incessant toil and constant care, that earthly happiness 
is destined to be frustrated or to be recognised as an illusion, but 
holds, on the other hand, that it is a thing which can be enjoyed, 


, . wiieli cao be desired only i£ we care to be a little tefleeiive^ 

: sober :aiid mtelligent... ; 

Onr Bonl; is a function of matter ancltliis life is the be-all 
Atlieisiii in Cliar® a^nd ' end-all of onr existence. Death is 

disintegration of the material elements 
and life their integration. There is no such thing as future 
life, no such thing as heaven or hell. By heaven we mean 
only enjoyment of pleasure and by hell mere endurance of pain. 
There is no such thing as God, the supreme author and governor 
of the world, but the only God is the earthly king, the ruler of 
a state, the arbiter of right and wrong in society. When we 
die we do not enter into the region of pain, of darkness un- 
relieved by a single ray of light; and hence our religious cere- 
monies, our endeavour to propitiate the gods, to satisfy them by 
prayers and offerings are vain and illusive.* Religion is the 
invention of individuals desirous of deceiving their fellowmen 
in order to further their own selfish and ambitious views, 

glTsftTT | 
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Wiafafe^rTT 11 

^ arf irra ff 'Fat ii 
arggcTTf^g gi?^ a rt a q^ gai f i 

Faa^HTa^lfa'a^g'^ ^Rcr: i 
aWT^^ataft^BnamcT ansn^ l^at ii 
af? a'sigi^tpc ^ i 

* Cf. Ex«curus-~«Tlie two great tormentors— tbe fear of dcatb and tlie dreaTo”' 
gods— being removed we can make our lives happy J* : :, 
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crag ^^«i| gn r T gr^r# fiRraftcgf i 
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jnwrlg gf? gfiS* ?r§E^ w It 

fgfggggwtgg" gg^fHggrwit i 
^gfgm gsrar^g kg g^*ng i*gt II 
g^m-rStg ^^rat i 

^gtra^siig* mm' ^ ggrkg; ii 

qgg^ilg^fgg'fw^gggfgg : i 

mgratlg i 

Epicurus almost holds the same view with Charvaka. It is 
possible, says Epicurus, that there are certain gods, but they are 
supremely happy beings, they are free from passion and favourit- 
ism and human weaknesses. The miseries of humanity cannot 
move them, nor can they exert any influence on the life and 
work of man. Hence ofierings and prayers and ceremonies 
have but little influence on them. 

That which is agreeable to me constitutes my happiness and 
that which is disagreeable to me constitutes my misery. All 
virtuous acts follow from the sentiment that by this I shall 
obtain happiness and keep off misery.* 

gf g5t&g ggg 5?^ gg^kigflt i 

tm ^ ’pn^cRsr g ggra: w 

:v: 1;^ : ti :gFr° g* I,. , : 

* Cf, Cailyle, « Virtue i« Pleasure, is ProjBt i no celestial, but an eartMy thing/^ 
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But they, ' wHq: ma.k^ tke elaim of the prosent imperious mxA 
supreme^ wkose uBclerstauding is always oonoemed .with the 
present^ who fearlessly regard to-morrow as sometlimg quite 
remote and uncertain, and who do not ' observe any lestrietions 
in the matter of food, are really senseless and fail to understand 
that this world is only a field of probation. 

The aspirations of men are concerned with the acquisition' of 
the agreeable which .ends in happiness, and the avoidance of the 
disagreeable which brings misery. There is nothing more 
important thanpleasiue among the fruits or conseqaences of the 
triple aggregate. Pleasure is desirable. It is an attribute of 
the mind. Both virtue and profit aia sought for its sake. 
Virtue is its root* This, indeed, is its origin. All acts have 
for their end the attainment of happiness. 

I sjfo ir° I 

Hedoaism is pessimistic when it gives a negative definition 
Pessimistic Ego- o- pl^2,sure, Bpienreanism is pessimistic 
because it holds that absence of pain is 
the greatest pleasure. Happiness always ends in sorrow, and 
sometimes proceeds from somw itself. Therefore he who desires 
pleasarej which is perraaneat, must abandon both. 

SIT® qo 1 

Sorrow arises upon the expiration of pleasure ; Pleasure 
dawns upon the expiration of sorrow. Cut off, therefore, that 
from which one experiences sorrow or that heart*burning which 
is nui'tured by sorrow or that which is the root of anxiety.* 

^ One brancii of tbe Epicurean Scliool regarded tnicide as tbe sovereign good 
and Lucretius, it is said, acted upon tlie principle of this sect , 





m. 
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Pleasure is good and pain is evil. No man willingly gives 
Refined Rgoism ’“P pleasure except to avoid pain and 
no man accepts pain except to secure 
pleasure. Men of intelligence always perform works that lead 
to pleasure. They never do painful works. This is the long- 
standing rule of the world. 

R -giNr Hsira^ II a ^ 1 1 1’? * 

I 

It is not however desirable to reject through fear of pain the 
pleasure which our nature instinctively recognises as congenial. 

Moreover there is a distinction between lower and higher 
pleasure—between bodily and mental pleasures. 

^ strrO^ i \ i 

^T® >1® I 

The lower pleasure should be sacrificed for the sake of the 
higher —the bodily for the mental. The world of life is over- 
whelmed with sorrow^ both bodily and mental^ and with happiness 
that is sure to end in misery; but they that are possessed of 
wisdom should never suffer themselves to be stupefied by this. 
They should bravely face pain if necessary to secure pleasure or, 
if necessary, they should smilingly discard pleasure to avoid 



srqjporfat r pilfer it x^o i 4 j 

SRo tfo 1 

Sense enjoyment is not always a source of true pleasure, 

• Cf. The four canons of Epicurns— (Lecky's History of European .Mora’s^ 
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Seeingj hearing, smelling, touching and tasting are the five 
senses ; they are the several limbs, as it were, of the embodied 
self and the impellers to all actions; they are both enemies and 
friends as they give both pain and pleasure. 


5C^5f aiW’ | 


W isdom^ temperance, conrage and Justice are the virtues 
the means of securing pleasure.* Wisdom is the refuge 
of creatures. Wisdom is the highest of acquisitions. Wisdom 
Wisdom is the highest felicity in the world. 

Wisdom is the heaven in the estimation 
of the good and the virtuous. It was through wisdom that 
Vali, PrahrM, Nami^ehi and Manki succeeded in acquiring 
felicity even when they lost their prosperity. 


i^T it%sr vm vf^ m: \ 

snn ii 

inPmT^ ^ i 


In thee there is grief, in thee there is Joy. .Both grief and 
Joy dwell in thee. Why then should you give way to grief ? 
Root out the springs of desire and satisfaction will be yours. 
There can be no cutting of a second head or of a third hand. 
That which does not exist can produce no fear. 

-fm 

crm ?T^ ^ u 

g^TJiTsrt l 

^ arf srfTfJm »7^ ii 

sf =5 tiTtf sj 

V R£. 811® 'Tf© 


f Cf. The Epicurean virtues. 
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The objects of desire that are oast of become sources of 
happiness. Freedom from hope and desire is felicity. Drive off 
hope and desire and peace ■will be yonrs. 

’snwwiart 11 iSH u« { 

The desire for wealthy for xustance, can never be a source of 
pleasure. Wealth, when /acquired,;- is a source of anxiety that 
the acquirer feels j and when lost after acquisition, that is felt 
as death ; and, moreover, success in the acquisition of wealth 
is very uncertain. Epicurus, therefore, rightly observes: 
enjoys wealth most who needs it least If thou wilt make 
a man happy, add not unto his riches, but take away from 
his desires/^ 

t^T f^T =gr i 
?l«n gr ij^T II 

In this way when Epicurus goes on to disparage all 
positive pleasures, in favour of a philosophic poise of mind, 
a quiet and undisturbed possession of one^s faculties free from 
pain of body and trouble of spirit, it is not always easy to 
distinguish his position from that of his opponents, the Stoics/^ 

We have seen before that our senses are our friends as well 
as our enemies as they cause pleasure and 
pain both. They should not therefore 
be enjoyed in excess* He who is desirous of benefiting him- 
self should never follow with excess of attachment earthly 
possessions represented by the objects of senses. If he does it 
he will be overwhelmed with wrath and Joy, and sorrow and 
misery will be the consequence. 

wr ^ I 

The man who desires pleasure should be moderate in his 
food, moderate in sleep and in his speech j he should keep his 
passion under control ; he should be simple and pure and modest 
and skilful and energetic in work. 


Temperance 
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- — MaBaoiffailiataiitra.. , ,; 
times of distress^ one sees distress too much; ia times of 
. pleasure one .seeks pleasure too mucii/'; 

Patiemee. ' . We, should not therefore surrender our 
self to our ■ enemies — pleasure and pain. ' , 
Pain and aufferin#| is not felt so much. in patience as, it is felt ; 
when one is impatient. Patience therefor© should be practised 
with great care. 

sffcJipt i^strt^»5iT 5iTO^ II 

tatTO’Tsfrssi’ ^ I 

^ 1 cJTfjgj? I (t^ « wo) 

Self is the centre of all our activities ; self-love is the motive 
of all cor actions. The pleasure or 
■ Bgroistie Matural- happiness of the individual is the highest 
good. Self-sacrifice and virtues and dis- 
interested actions there are none. Is the iiioiher, who withers 
herself away for the sake of her ohildj or the martyr^ who 
sacrifices his life for his faith, worshipijer in the temple of 
individual pleasure? Yes, self-love or love of power is the 
guiding motive even with the mother and the martyr. Analyse 
the so-called virtues and you will find in them all self-love as the 
essential factor. Benevolence and justice are virtues, but it is 
the sense of superiority and the feeling of possible benefit to 
the individual which is the essence of these virtues. The most 
potent factor in our life is self-love.t Nobody would care to 


^Hobbes is the chief sap porter of this view. 

f Hobbes reduces all the higher feelings and springs of actions to self love. 

Of. Mandeville — Man centres everything in himself, and zieither loves noy 
hates, but for his own sake Churchill — “ The ruling t;yrant, self is all in all/ 
Helvetius'— Self-love is the spring of all aetioxi,’^ 

^ - 8 Bes. J. 
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move his little finger to benefit you if that would not serve his 
own interest. Nobody in this world does good to another ; 
nobody in this world does make gifts to others for the sake of 
others. Every man in this world acts for the sake of his own 
self. Men are seen not infrequently to cast off their parents 
and their uterine brothers when they cease to be affectionate. 
What need Ite said then of other relatives? 

\ 

OT’jft \\\ 

»fktw J 

1%igcn^ 1 1 ^£J^ i ^ 

Does not a taniaii seed possess the capacity to produce leaves 
and flowers and fruits and roots and 
Materialisti© bark ? Are not milk and hotter produced 
Psychology. grass and water that is taken 

bv a cow ? Thus substances whose nature is different from 
that of the producing causes are very often produced. Thus^ 
for instance, the elements of different kinds when allowed to 
decompose in water for some time produce spirituous liquors 
whose nature is quite opposite to that of those substances from 
which they are produced. After the same manner, from the 
vital seed is produced the body and its attributes with the 
understanding, consciousness, mind and other possessions. As 
two pieces of wood, when rubbed together, produce fire ; as the 
stone called Suryakuntd, when it comes in contact with the rays 
of the son, produces fire ; as any solid metal when heated in 
fire, dries up water when coming in contact with it ; so the 
material body produces the mind and its attributes of percept 
tion, memory and imagination, etc. As the loadstone moves 
iron so the senses are controlled by the mind.*^ 

i i siTotr® 


* Cf. Hobbes^ Materialistic Psychology. (Boger^s Hiafeory of Ethics.) 
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q# 5ra55rf% 

»7l5t «T%=^5^T^f’5'iI3rna^T«T^T^I^%%j. 

i w is^qjXcr 

qsqrr qr 

fefrT’’iT?aif|pqcrqqi^ q# WT 

’9^'gt’nsrr #«f# srTf^^smqwT^?, qqr qf 

?r<3iii^Ts[iqi 'icrs^r^qqit ’?fh’ i 

W51[qT^3f^5q^ ’f^lScTFcT? TO^q?(fj; | ?5qrT% | 

This form of Hedonism cannot admit the existence of 
, _ _ a permanent standard of morality based 

PhOosophy ^ ^ ^ °° ® philosophy which views the 

cosmos as wholly phencaienal, having’ no 
permanent foundation, and consequently the self is regarded as 
a series of ever-changing states. It holds that the univei-se 
is void of truth; it has no guiding principle; it has no 
controlling ruler ; it is produced by the union of one another 
from lust and nothing else. The world is unreal, unfounded and 
godless.* 

«r«cq*rs#?r‘ ^ 5f I 

ii 8° i = i qo 

The followers of this theory hold that whatever is the 

Theory tVal... <>f «7 “PP-Ut* »■> 1 «« 

IS his good, and the object of his hate 

and aversion, evil. That which is agreeable to one constitutes 

his happiness and that which is disagreeable to one constilutes 

hie misery. All virtuous acts follow from the sentiments that 

by these I shall obtain happiness and keep off misery. 

^25 ^ sr qwMq HStT i |) 

I 1 !EIT»’T® 


^ Cl Hobbei* Matserialisfcic Philosophy. Also Bpicuros* and Democritus" Matespialism. 
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They cherish boundless thoughts limited by death alone and 
regard the enjoyment of their desires as the highest end. They 
are thus persuaded that that is all. 

The Moral Laws or Laws of Nature are general roles 
discovered by reason for self-preservation, 
M^Sre ^ ^ ^ ® ^ ^ Under the inincnce of the instinct of self- 
preservation man clierishes his ebiHrcn 
and relatives and wife and, in fact, everything he bolds clear io 
himself, but he cherishes them for the sake of his own self, for 
the purpose of liberating his own self from danger and distress. 
He guards his wealth for protecting his own self from danger 
and with Ms wealth he protects- and cherishes Ms wife, but if 
necessity arises he will not hesitate to save his own self by 
means of his wife and wealth. : He acquires his wife and son 
and wealth and house with the object of providing for accidents, 
foreseen and unforeseen. It is never possible for Mm to think 
that all his relatives weighed against his own self would be 
equal tO' his own self. Even when he makes gifts . to others he, 
does so to satisfy Ms egoistic impulse -—to attain merit or to 
acquire profit or to avoid fear or to satisfy a pariicukr desire 
or io escape from the pain of pity. 

fSTpr fNr: \ 

aim# uilT^T?! »n*if HOT II 1 5^^ I nr ' n© 

^ ^ II I ’I'S I 

H^fleqTOTr i«ri5f#q Tumt iii u® i t 

HT ^r#TlcflT qr I 

H ^ fqgq.* II I 

flH ...... I m ifo qo 
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Oar Dl)Jeots,:of ' desira are ' They multiply with. 

■ our experience. -Many of these objects 

Til© . Fersisfceace' ■■ ■ ^ 

of Desire, ■ manage to secnre^ and in seoanng 

them we to a certain extent satisfy onr 
self^ but ■ the ■ craving for more, the hankering after a better 
state of existence does not cease. ■ -We seek wealth, but a man 
in f:o3sessIoii ' of abundance is not what he still desires to be. 
Truly it has been said ■ ^ — ^there is no ■ 

end to our desires— there is no such thing as repose of a mind 
satisfied/* A man may have obtained affluence, but he will 
still wish fur sovereignty f a man may have achieved sovereignty 
but his next desire will be for the status of gods, and when 
that status is won he will wish for the chiefdom of the celestials. 
In no condition will be be contented. 

5(T3q-T^ ^^?^Tf^c{T?!ftr II 

51 ^Sn sr ’St l^cW I 

HTd %3[c# 1 1 

7 do I 5^8, 1 SIT® qfo 

From the preceding account of human desires and aversions 
it is clear that man is not naturally 
a social animal. The natural state of 
man is a state of strife, for every man 
is naturally selfish. Fettered by the hundred nooses of hope, 
addicted to lust and wrath men covet to obtain unfairly 
hoards of wealth, for instance, for the gratification of their 
desires. This has been obtained by me to-day and this I will 
obtain to-morrow; this wealth I have at present and that again 
will be mine in addition ; this foe has been slain by me and 
others I will slay again, I am the lord ; I am the enjoyer ; 
I am successful, powerful and happy ; I am rich and of noble 
birth. Who else is there that is like me Such is the natural 


The StHit© 
Mature. 


of 
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feeliag which every one cherishes and which is the root cause 
of strife. 

^TSJTQTTOrt I 

mj vsssifisr^ inu^ i 

t flrqrs!i% ^srl«n?; ii \\ 

HJJT ’5riq«;TSTfq \\ 

fkiist 11 

2?I^Srg5fSfgTi!f5Jr #S5^5% JRni 

a® I ifo 

From covetousness which man is naturally subject to, 
proceeds wrath and lust. Miserliness, 
cupidity^ desire for every kind of 
improper act, pride of birfch, pride of 
learning*, pride of beauty, pride of wealth, pitilessness for all 
creatures, malevolence towards all, trustlessness in respect of all, 
insincerity towards all, appropriation of other people^s wealth, 
ravishment of other people'^s wives, harshness of speech, aoxietyi 
propensity to speak ill of others* violent craving for the 
induigence of lust, gluttony, liability to premature death, 
violent propensity towards malice, irresistible liking for falsehood, 
unconquerable appetite for indulging the passions, insatiable 
desire for indulging the ear, evil speaking, boastfulness, 
arrogance, abstention from duties, rashness and perpetration of 
every kind of evil act — all these proceed from covetousness, 
which the infants, the young and the old are unable to 
abandon. 

#f?T5iTt?sr iH[T?n TO3|5rT ll s 

??gii:r|VrRS!iriT5 i 


^ Hobbes—'* Man is by nature a wolf to man,” 
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?rswi[ tjft fsrs^lfJi^l^ n 
W^5g55r I 

fiiwi%rg II 

^g%Rr ^’sr^rrg |;55n; I 

^^sar JTTrsr^* trur lU® 

^i'TTSPr^^lf'^f I^T^T I 

3rT?ft =9r 'atTfcr ii 

Vid I 1 SffTo tfo 

Hence when there is no fear of a supreme power, 
there most be unrestrained coirefcoiisness, and from this 
constant strife mast arise. For, it is through the fear of the 
king only that men do not devour one another. It is the king 
that brings peace oil earth, through due observance of duties, 
by cheeking all d-isregard for wholesome restraints and all 
kinds of lost. 

TTsw^ \ 

srsTT ^T3m?n^3r sf lUc i = I ?jp 

Covetousness, fear, pride, etc,, are passions enough to keep 

the natural man in constant war. 
Universal war o i. ^ ' '■£■ a • a . 

Hence the state of nature is not a state 

of society but a state of war of aU against all. Man, for 

instance, naturally desires prosperity, but without piercing the 

vitals of others, without slaying /'.creatures like a fisherman 

slaying fish, no person can attain to great prosperity. Man 

naturally desires fame, but without slaughter no man in this 

world has ever been able to achieve fame xn this world or 
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aoijuire wealth or snbjeots. Not to speak of others, even 
Indra himself hy the slaughter of Vrfcra, became the 
India. 

srifefT I 

aiatfa u 

WfliJ sf ST isrt h3it: \ 

ir^j ^spi^fT \\ 1*1 1 I sno T® 

Thus when there was no fear of a supreme power, when 
the rod of ehastisement did not- uphold and protect them^ ravage 
and confusion set ia on every side/ all barriers were , swept 
away and the idea of property disappeared. In shorty there was 
a universal war. : 


q'gicr fw?? i 

wirraf 5T si q'lSs^Ti^ ii » 5® i sn®Ti® 


Misery of tla© state 
■ of Nature , 


A kingdom in which there is mo fear of ' a supreme rulery 
a kingdom in which anarchy prevails, 
becomes weak and is soon afflicted by 
robbers. In such a kingdom righteous- 
ness cannot exist and the inhabitants devour one another. 
Anarchy is the worst possible of states. In times of anarchy 
even the wicked cannot be happy. The wealth of one is snatched 
away by two. That of those two, again, is snatched away by 
many acting together. He who is not a slave is made a slave. 
Women are forcibly abducted. The strong prey upon the weak 
after the manner of fishes in water. In this way men meet 
with destmetion. 


?rfT %if if ^^rarsr > 

2|5«ii^f^?rs j 

(TicnEiiTgc,^T^T^^ %t: iTsmiT^^ H) 

5T% J?^JlTprgT¥I^ ^^IsorToq. 
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In this world happiness is the only thing to be sought for 
and pain is to be avoided : this is the 
natural state of things ; but never does 
a roan who practises enmity with 
another get happiness. 

sr «i5r?i\rgf fg^wg: ii^ U i l 

Therefore for the liappiness of all peace-loving persons men 
earnestly desire that there be formed friendship instead of 
enmity. ; 

iiggf ^tT%«RreT*fT gg*?, i i % u=: i 

But the establishment of peace involves the limitation of 
individaal rights — a general surrender of raan^s unlimited 
liberty due to the absence of any external control coming from 
a supreme person. But how to make this general surrender 
effective? The cow which cannot be easily milked has to 
suffer much torture ; the wood that does not bend easily has to 
be heated ; the tree that does not bend easily has to suffer 
torture. These are the Instances which clearly indicate that 
men like wood and tree bend before those that are powerful. 
For these reasons men desirous of peace and prosperity feel the 
necessity of electing and crowning some person as their 
governor, 

wgfe if ai* gr i 

?i«r gr t fit £- 

ggcrer’ irgg^ lfff[ i 

gf[^ g g?5^5Frgnqgf9if^ ii i* 

ggqtgggr esggg g#gg i 

t f t 

?Rm2tfig giTf sgi \ 

g ggr^ g 

S Bax. 3* 
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Wten ehaos and confusion set in on all sides due to man’s 

The Performance selfish desires, when i>eace 

ofCimtraets prosperity' disappeared altogether 

from' the face of the earth, when people 
were oTerwhelmed with untold ■ miseries and misfortunes, then 
a few amongst tham, urged hy-- the instinct of self-preservation, 
assembled together and made eertain compacts under the follow- 
ing terms He who becomes harsh in speech or violent in 
temper, he who seduces or abducts other peopIe^s wives or robs 
the wealth that belongs to others, should be ca?it off by 1ls/^ 
They thus entered into a contract for inspiring confidence among 
all classes of j^ople and lived for sometime in peace. 

^PCTSRBT! iparr.* ?n^ i 

m irr^^nfe^ir: ii 
«rj ^ sfn i 

f%?[gTeT«§ ’SPUfsfTJT^Rl’Slcr: I 

?rjw n ii<i aji® <i® 


After some time they experienced the diflBcuIty of enforcing 


Th& Civil Power naturally selfish and hence always 

false and deceitful in their behaviour, and hence they felt 
the necessity of establishing a civil government. ** A power 
must be set up which is able to punish all serious breaches of 
the law of nature within its domain, whether committed by 
one man or by any combination of men. Such a power 
can be created only by a general submission of ail the men to 
one man or assembly of men ; that is to say, by an express 
or implied contract of every man with every other, not to 
resist the will of a certain man or assembly of men, which thus 
becomes possessed of the joint power of them all/'* 


the terms of contract among men who 





* Of. HohW fbeoij of BoeM Coatract, 
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Urged by tlie necessity of establishing a civil government 
the inhabitants of the earth approached some one whom they 
thought to be a deserving person and addressed him thus : “Be 
pleased to be our king and to govern and protect us. For 
the increase of thy treasury, we will give thee a fiftieth 
part of our animals and precious metals and a tenth part of 
our grain. Those amongst men who will become the 
foremost of all in the use of weapons and in riding animals 
and other vehicles, shall proceed behind thee like the deities 
behind Indra. With thy strength enhanced in this way 
and becoming invincible and possessed of great prowess, thou 
wilt be our king and protect us happily like Kuvera protecting 
the Yak§as and Rakshasas. Like the sun scorching everything 
with his rays, go out for winning victories, crush the pride 
of foes and let righteousness always triumph.'’' 

SB Si ^ 

3lWcrT?r ^ ^ : I 

¥1^0 JTt»3Cf?T^ II 

tcf w i 

^ WcITSI. I! 

f% i 

¥11^ 11^'® I I OTotro 

Thus the primitive natural egoism ends in the opposite 
extreme of Political Absolutism. The 

Political Absolu- original motive of all voluntary actions 

is self-interest, that is pleasure, but there 

can be no pleasure without social harmony and social harmony 
“can only be ensured by general obedience to certain precepts 
called Laws of Nature; these are the recognised laws of 
social morality. To prevent any particular infringements of 
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these laws it is expedient that all ■ should surrenfler the control 
of their behaviour . to one man giving him power to enforce 
' . obedience. The inhabitants of the earth desirous of pleasure 
; and prosperft^ elect and crown, a king for the protection of 
' all/and like dlscipleS' humbling themselves' m the presence of 
preceptors or the gods in the presence of Indra^ humble them* 
selves before the king. 

11# irrsRfT! « 

srsTTgsirf^iirTfj; II 
wwn filiSTT I 

=5r cTeT t15rRJrfifT% U ^v» U« t STT* tT® 

Nature has placed mankind under the governanoe of 
two- sovereign masters — pleasure and 
atilita** for them to point out what 

we ought to do. as well as to determine 
what we shall do.^^ Upon this foundation is based the 
principle of utility. ^ ITT'gf* f I# 

Happiness is the end, but it is not the happiness 

of the individual alone but of the greatest number of individuals 
in a society. That man, it is said, attains the highest good who 
practices the virtue of universal benevolence. 

snf^iTTgir^piiar tr?;cr ^ i 

cffRUTT srsfg^T 

Virtue is to be practised not for the sake of self or of heaven, 
or for supremacy among the gods, or for fear of hell, or for fear 
of birth among the brute creation, but it should be practised for 
the purpose of acquiring means whereby all sentient beings may 
be made happy and may be benefited. 

»I *I SrafrUtcf}: I 

^RRr uf^isniHT^r 

(Buddhistic Thought.) 

B^utliam—Ixitroductiou to tke Principle! of Morals and Legislation. 
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But this sort of utilitarianism is known as egoistic, for an 
altruist, ^inasmuch as he seeks the good of others, succeeds 
in securing good for himself.* By practising virtues that are 
fraught with other people’s good, he attains at last to a highly 
pleasurable end. 

He is of good behaviour. He loves ail. He is sweet 
speeehed. He is free from envy and malice. He is certainly 
employed in doing good to all people. He never rejoices at 
other people’s misfortune, and hence he is loved and respected 
by all. 


The 

Scale 


Hedonic 


sr ^^lSTW ^^ITTc^ II I II I 

According to this theory there is no qualitative distinction 
in pleasures. All pleasures are alike 
in kind but differ only in quantity. 
A pleasure is preferable ouly in propor- 
tion to the amount of enjoyment it yields. The question now 
arises, how are pleasures and pHns to be measured, what is the 
principle of the hedonic scale? There are, however, some 
standards or tests by which we may be able to detertnine the 
quantity of pleasure. These are Intensity, Duration. NearnpRs' 
Certainty, Purity, etc t ^ 

By purity is meant freedom fro.n accompanying pain. 

Purity That pleasure is highly desirable 

(1) which is not intermixed with pain, 

(2) which does not result in pain, 

(3j which comes to one as soon as it is desired. 

*r»«T Sf ^ I 

wfw5?iT#crsT^?r ^ a?! ^ n 

Samkhya-Tatwa-kaumudi. 

• Cf. Dioutology, I, pp. 17, 18. Mill’s utilitarianr.m. p. so" 

fCf. B€2itham^« diniensions of value ia a uletift.irA nn w , 

Morals aud Iiegislatiou, p. 29 . ^ I'lnciples of 

Plato was the flrri to whom occurred the idea of an crithmhc of fUa*ure . 
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Of two pleasures, otherwise equal, the nearer one will be 

Nearness better. For, “ if there is a honey- 

comb in a corner of the house, from 
which honey can be obtained, for what purpose will a man 
go to the mountain? What wise man will take pains to 
secure the object desired in an arduous mMrm er 

(Samkhyapravaohanasdtram, p. 1 9.) 

One pleasure may be more certain than another and 

Certainty which is certain should not be 

sacrificed for the sake of that which 
is imcertain. 


A 1 

Pleasure again is of two kinds— permanent and transitory. 

Duration truly the Veda 

Sastras, avoid the transitory pleasure of 
enjoyments. Of two pleasures, otherwise equal, the more 
durable will be the better. 





^ ^ ^ 

snsnffT?if»ET 


*Cf. YiltsyA-yaDa^s Kamasiitra I. 2. — 

SI I w^Efcfig^gtci;, ^fsErf^sRcgn^ II 

f^sra* tRSlN' II W^fTlT 


Editor. 

This form of utilitarianism is grounded on the principle 
that pleasure and freedom from pain 
are the only things desirable as ends; 
and all the desirable things are desirable 
either for the pleasure inherent in themselves or as a means to 


Sympathetic Uti- 
litarianism 
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tbe promotion of pleasure and the prevention of pain. Desiring 
a thing and fiading it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking 
of it as painful, are inseparable and identical. It is csalled 
sympathetic utilitarianism because it is based on our sympathefcio 
attitude of mind which makes us feel with and for others.* 

!r^T ^ «PT* f 5I ^51. 1 

«r?r ii 

Take others^ sufferings ou thy own st4f, as if they were 
thine own. (Buddhistic Thought.) Look upon all creatures 
with eyes guided by affection, regard them worthy of being 
cherished with loving aid, offer them consolation, give them 
food and drink, address them in agreeable words, rejoioe in 
their happiness and grieve in their griefs and then happinega 
will be your reward. 

sjwfsT II 

»ic^T SET ^K^ II I I an ft q® 

Having obtained the status of humanity you should never 
behave inimically towards any being, you should never injure 
anybody. On the other hand you should conduct yourself in 
perfect friendliness towards all. 

Is:* ^stT^ ii i 

General Criticism of HedouLism 
The iiedonists base their system largely on tbe assumption 
that the only natural object of desire and 
motive of action is pleasure. But truly 
speafeing pleasure is not the natural 
object of desire .t What we normally desire is the thing and 


^ C£ , ScLopenbaxier^s Secular Utilitarianism. MilFs Reiiaed Utilitamniim. 
t Cl Greeu, “ Prolegomena to Ethics, Book IIL, ch. I, §§ 156-170. 
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.not the feeling which will result from it. The pleasurable 
feeling results from our obtaining the . object desired^ because % 
we desired it. The feeling itself is not the object of desire but 
the result of obtaining that object. For, a man who is not 
acquainted with pleasure which the enjoyment of a certain 
object affords can never feel a desire for that object. Desire 
arises from actual experience of the pleasures of the senses, 

A man who has no idea of the taste of the wine called Varuni 
or of the meat of the birds called Sadhvaka is not in a position 
to declare that there is no drink and no food more delicious 
than these. Thus we fee that the idea of pleasure is the result 
of actual experience of things.* 

^ mm: i 

sf I 

?n«rt ^ 11 I 

sn®tio \ 

Pleasure, therefore, is not the natural object of desire. We 
desire a thing and pleasure comes as a consequence of the 
attainment of the desired object. Food, for instance, will not 
give us pleasure unless we desire it and desire it we will not 
unless we feel hungry. 

sir ^^3 1 

sr/t xe- 

The more we pursue pleasure for its own sake the less 
pleasure do we attain ; and the more 
Hedo- pursue objects for their own sake, 
without thinking of the pleasure which 
they will give, the more pleasure do we derive from them. The 
man that pursues pleasure meets with destruction in the course 
of his pursuit. 

* Cf . Sidgwick-Mittods, p. 40* 

t " Pleasure finishes and completes the action says Aristotle. {Micomachean^ 
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«gwr g ^ 1*5^ t«T«rT5r3ff5ni«if^ u \ i 

sn® "To J 

The man who is aoxioui to enjoy the whole earth withoafc 
a rival beholds the honey only, but 
Sgoism is Suicidal observe, owing to ignorance, the 

terrible fall that awaits him. 

sTTgqt^^ifa ii 1 5?^ i 
«ro I 

jRTicJiT swTfr' ^ ) 

^JT sr^^m il B-t (8 5^0 « sr«) 
to mo I 

Sensatioiis of heat and coid^ feelings of pleasure and pain^ 

Feeling is fleeting contacts of the senses 

with their appropriate objects are 
transient and temporary, They haye a beginning and an end* 
Similarly youth and beauty, life and wealth, prosperity and the 
company of the beloved, though sources of pleasure, are transient, 
and hence the wise should never covet them, 

«m?r ii i 

Vito ^9 I 

sffsrsr* 

fflrwrWt sr 'i R i«« i «io i 

Thought of the objects of sense gives rise to desire j 
desire to anger ; anger to absence of 
our^undersfanding discrimination ; absence of discrimination • 
to loss of memory ; loss of memory to loss 
of understanding j and, lastly, loss of understanding to the 
destruction of the agent himself.* 

^Piato has demonstrated in his ‘‘.Thecetetus that pleasure without intelligenee 
and wisdom is as though it were not. 

h 


8 Bis. J* 
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^migt *^^sfir5TT!i% 11 

501^: 1 

Sfi^rrafit 5ff5fTi?n]!t it^fir ii 

I 0 1 «ft«» «!• 

Man has a natural indi nation to acquire knowledge. His 
. Hindis' :firat ben of knowledge; anti wben 

knowledge is acquired lie indulges in passions and desires ; 
he labours very hard and sets about tasks of great magnitude 
for the purpose of enjoying the objects of pleasure^ such as^ 
beauty and flavour. Then follows fondness^ then envy, then 
avarice and then extinction of all spiritual light. 

When a man is influenced by desire and consequently 

overcome by fondness, envy and avarice, 

Indulgence leads j^jg intellect ceases to be guided by right- 
te ^ 

eousness ana he practises the very mockery 

of virtue. Thus indulgence breeds hypocrisy. Practising virtue 

with hypocrisy, he takes himself to acquire wealth, for instance, 

by dishonourable means, and with the wealth thus acquired, the 

intelligent principle in him becomes enamoured of those evil 

ways and he is filled with a desire to commit more sins. His 

friends and well-wishers, men of wisdom and experience, may 

remonstrate with him but to no purpose, for he is ever ready 

with specious answers which are neither sound nor convinomg. 

He thus becomes addicted to evil ways and continues to commit 

sin — sin in thought, sin in words, and sin in action.^ 

fVBTSfW* *Tg«!IT>?rf ??5r: I 

<f?^irnHr sum %sreraiT ir 

ipni «tF!i€n«rTiiwnw it^ 

^ Extreme egoism means license, 

Qf . Wundt, Ethics, Vol. IL, |). 168. 
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sRft Tpr.‘ i 

II i 

?Rft ^»7f I 

if tiw 3mi^ 5 jtW^ «m‘ ^ II >1. 

?srit»r ®T!%r ^*5r^ i 

«fT%r flE5r€Riff 11^ 

?r#^ i3f?i ^fwwi' *JiTj \ 

^fCf^aplMjTT^ M'S 

gw ^fwn«w* g^t2r^[^Rftflrrii|_ i 

Wnlftsrfg^Rcrei iic 

ijTif *1^ g4V% g *^5^ g i Ro'^ i £.i g® g® 


As the horns of a Riiru after their first appearance grow 

with the growth of the animal, so the 
Besir© is ceaseless ^ .. 

cupidity ox man is ceaseless — it has no 

measure. As the water of all the rivers can never fill the 

ocean, so all the objects of the world can never satisfy the desire 

of a single man. The satisfaction of a desire cherished by 

a person immediately gives rise to another which he again seeks 

to satisfy, and so on. 


’9mm 5^ej w i 

Hwm nm g \\vi\\ sfotjo ? 

g 5 sto% gmiw i 

igw giT««nRtTiisi ^wi; i 

Rw fsroir. f 


A man obtaining aflBuence hankers after sovereignty, which 
being obtained, he hankers after the status of gods, which again, 
if achieved, makes him wish for the chiefdom of the celestials. 
So desire can have no end and in no condition can a man attain 
contentment by trying to satisfy desire. Contentment does not 
result from acquisition of desirable objects just as thirst is 
never quenched permanently although there i? profusion of 
water. The thirst for enjoyment of pleasure only bla2;es up 
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with each fresh enjoyment like a fire with new faggots thrown 
into it. So our desire never ceases but on the other hand moat 
assuredly increases through the enjoyments of the objects of 
desire. 

113^ iiTczr I 

jRiRr 51 w 51 ^ tsTcWi I 
^ ^11 1 
51 gtsimi^isr iisnwTfH I 

^ItHiSJli# 501 »iJEr: ll I 

Rli ail® «!• I 

51 sng 5RmT5rfWt5N anwrfe i 

li 

Manusamhita. 

Ashes can be had from wood but nothing can be had 
from ashes ; so one pleasure cannot be 
breed pleasure desired rrom anotner as its consequence * 


51 ft <f[T^ 01^ <TJ0^ fig I 

^qpir5!Tc|;’5f0^^ 


Discontent is the result of cupidity | cupidity stupefies the 

_ . senses ; when the senses are stupefied 

‘No moral criterion . , ,, 

wisdom disappears, and with the dis- 
appearance of wisdom the power to discriminate right from 
wrong, proper from improper disappears. Persons who are 
guided by their passions only cannot know the distinction 
between action and inaction. In them does not exist purity or 
good conduct or truth. 


cRffs?Er sisiiiH mm f^gn«iTiw^0T ii 

5iiii^?fgrg55sitfi^5qT#sii|iprf?i sn«»To 

Sfi%g 1^1%^ 3RT 51 I 

51T S[^ SiTfq f^t ||8«H9| «to tie 


# « Uvery desire bears its deatli in its very gratification ”, Wasbiuglion Irving. 
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: ■ Pleasure afising from' the gratification of the senses lasts^ 

. only so long as a shaft urged . frO'in the 

Pleasure is tem- bow takes in falling down upon the 
earth and that .short-lived pleasure, 
when it ceases to existi becomes a source 
of intense pain,* 

II ^ ^ 

rfcits^ grr^^ ^grai;. gJT: ) 

5T aKW% wNr‘ ajiatro 

The gratification of the senses leaves nothing behind. The 
pleasure arising from such gratification lasts for a very short 
interval of time. The rich and the poor alike find nothing in 
sound and touch and form and scent and taste after the immediate 
enjoyment thereof/^ 

ajsf ^ ^ ^ I 

vit m n^^oK^iajia^To 

When a person, under the influence of attachment and 
aversion yields himself up to the mastery of earthly objects, the 
desire of enjoyment takes possession of his mind. He thinks 
that person to be blessed who has the largest share of enjoy- 
ments in this world, and in consequence of his intense attach- 
ment to enjoyment he can never think that there can be any other 
happiness besides what waits upon the gratification of senses. 
Constant attachment to enjoyments breeds cupidity, and over- 
whelmed with cupidity he seeks to multiply the number of his 
relatives and attendants, and in order to gratify his relatives and 
attendants he tries his utmost to increase his wealth by every 
means in his power. Smitten with afieetion for his children 
such a man at last feels no hesitation in committing, for the 
sake of acquiring wealth, acts which he knows to be evil, and 
he gives way to grief if and when his wealth, thus acquired 
is lost. He is always eager to earn honours ; he is particularly 

^ A man of pleasure is a man of pain Young. 

Cf. Green’s Prolegomena to StMcs, p, 183. 
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careful to guard against the defeat of liis plans | he neTeiv 
hesitates to have recourse to such means as would gratify hie 
desire of enjoyment ; ,and^ at last, as the inevitable consequence 
of the condoei he pursues he meets with destructioo, 

srigi 5r?:T{^ nt 

giwt igTPTf^T^igt 

?r^ 

gtg Ef !(S‘ ^gf gr^ ^ ii>a 

H «rT5i^ sari’^FT JTsifg* ?T?:: i 
«ra^f«ie?TTmT?r?^^jri^[T3?nsi^ u 

3^!t ^qrrfiifH ft^rsirfe ii wio^r® 

It has been said that in estimating the value of a lot of 
pleasure or pain we must take account 
of pleasure of the lollowmg quantitative aspects of 

the feeling — its intensity, its duration, its 
degree of probability, its distance in time, its fecundity or power 
of spreading itself, its purity or power of preserving itself 
uncontaminated by its opposite, its extent or the number of 
persons affected by it. But a little consideration will show 
that these dimeosions are open to the objection that what 
is enjoyable in the highest degree to one may not be at all so 
to another, nay, it may be a source of discomfort or positive 
misery to him, The duration, for instance, of a particular 
pleasure cannot be said to be the same in all persons. The 
pleasure of witnessing a theatrical performance or playing 
a game of football or listening to an oratorio of Handel may 
be of considerable duration to a man according to the peculiar 
bent of his mind, but to another it may have soon lost its charm 
and produced satiety or disgust. If susceptibility to pleasure 
and pain were uniform in all men then, of course, these 
dimensions would be of immense practical use.^ . ^ 

* Cf. heglie Sfeepheu, S<^ieac^ of Ethics, p. 860 . 
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The admission of differences of quality among pleasofes 
renders the hedonistic calculus hopelessly 
Critic impossible. Sympathetic utilitarianism 

declares that pleasures differ in quality 
as well as in degree^ and that both quality and degree are to be 
taken into aceouiit in estimating pleasures* If it is asked 
what is the test of the quality of pleasure the reply would 
be that it is decided by the verdict of the competent critic^ 
the judgment of persons who have experienced the different 
kinds of pleasures and who give their decisions impartially,*^ But 
it is very difficult to get a really competent critic who will be 
able to help us in deciding which pleasure is desirable and which 
is not. For even persons whom we regard as superior in all 
respects are found to give way to joy and indulge in grief as 
men like ourselves. Like other creatures the senses of such 
persons have their functions and objects. No one can be 
found amongst men that has completely renounced all worldly 
objects^ nor one that is perfeoteiy contented with oneself, 
nor one that has transcended grief, nor one that is perfectly 
free from disease, nor one that is absolutely free from the desire 
to act (for one^s own benefit), nor one that has an absolute 
distaste for companionship, nor one that has entirely abstained 
from acts of every kind. 

m 5inTt n ^ '• i 

*rFfat tjrqi# % u 
swN 'sr i 

lEtawlsa wgr-it mmnn H i ^ \ 

It may, however, be pointed out that there are persons who 
have experience of different kinds of pleasures, but certainly it 
should be admitted on all hands that they cannot have 

^ C£, IpiFi UtiiifeaiflMiliiij p. ' 12.: ■ v. 
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experience of different kinds of pleasures under the same cireums- 
tances and during tke same stages of their lives, There are 
persons, no doubt^ who after enjoying the subjects of the senses, 
set themselves to the practice of the austerest penances, and once 
again withdraw themselves from such penances, Such persons 
cannot be regarded as competent critics * 

snsT^snf fN«rP3^ 

The man who pursues pleasure for the sake of pleasure is 

Evils of pleasure ^ f intelligence, 

of fierce deeds and is bom as it were for 
the destruction of the universe. Such a man cherishes insatiable 
desires ; he is endued with hypocrisy, with conceit and with 
folly; be engages in unholy practices ; he is fettered by the 
hundred nooses of hope ; he is addicted to lust and wrath ; he 
covets to hoard wealth for the satisfaction of his desires by 
unfair means ; he is tossed about by numerous thoughts ; he is 
enveloped in the meshes of delusion , he is attached to the 
enjoyment of objects of desire and thus he paves his way to 
destruction. 

•ifit irfefl^sKi 5iSTcJrwlS5q|??r : i 

} it 

WtfTf uW SSSf^afffT ;||^o 

wT3(mT5i?i3 «iiiJPRtsrw:nngT .* i 

a^^Rff^iarucrr : i 

vmmr. u i 


^ QL JanetB' Theory of Morals, p. 17 , 


II.— A New Gupta King 

By A. s; Altekar, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Ancient Indias 

Hlstor^r Ciiltur©, Benares Hindu University 

It is. now more tban four years since M. Sylvain Levi^ 
while annonncing the discovery of the Hat^adarpana of Eama- 
chandfa and G nn^^chandra in the J ourml Adatique for October- 
Decemher 1923, drew attention to some very important extracts 
in that book from a drama called BevhChandraguptam ascribed 
to Visakhadaita, who for long has been known to ns as the 
author of the famous historical play the Mudra Mahsham. 
After an examination of the extracts M. Levi concludes that the 
hero of the Devl^dhundraguptam is no other than Chandra- 
gupta II of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty ; but he does not 
proceed to reconstruct the Gupta history in the light of the plot 
of the Bevl-Gkandraguptam, Professor R. D. Banerji proceeded 
to do this, probably for the first time, in his Mmindra CJiandra 
Nandi Becttim delirered in November 1934? at the Benares 
Hindu University wherein he pointed out that Samudragupta 
was succeeded by his son Ramagupta, who wfas such an imbecile 
that rather than losing his life and kingdom in the war, he 
consented to send out his wife to the harem of the §aka king of 
Mathura ^ his brother Chandragupta however came to his 
rescue, and attiring himself as a lady, he went into the l^aka 
king^s harem and killed him there. Eventually he killed his 
brother and married his wife. 

Unfortunately the extracts published by M, Levi are not yet 
so well known, in India as they deserve to be ; nor are Professor 
Banerji^s lectures yet published. Besides, since Professor Banerji 
delivered his lectures, farther material (viz. passages nos« 7 to 11 
below) has come to light throwing stronger light on the situation. 
In this paper I propose to examine all this material and recons • 
tract Early Gupta history in its light* 
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Thanks to HarisheBa's foresight we know a good 'deal about 
the career and the conquest of Samudragupfca. Bat unfor- 
tunately Harlshena did not deem it worth hie while to state the 
dates or the sequence of his master’s expeditions^ nor do we 
possess any dated genuine inscriptions which wil! enable us to 
determine the dates of Samudragupta’s accession and death. 
As a matter of fact the condition of our knowledge of the reign 
of Samudragupta reminds us of Sii Krishna’s description of 
human beings. ' ■ 

JcBf ?fiT trft^T n II. 28 . 

Historians however cannot help deploring such a situation; 
but their efforts to dispel the mystery have so long remained 
unsuccessfiiL Asa matter of fact^ the whole chronology with 
reference to the first three Gupta emperors has been all 
along appearing as defioitely suspicious, Since the Gupta era 
can no longer be regarded as being founded by a non-Gupta 
Emi>eror; the latest date that we can assign to tlie beginning of 
the reigu of King Chandragupta I would be a.d. 

by supposing that the Gupta era developed out of his regnal 
years. On the other hand, there is definite evidence that 
Chandragupta 11 was ruling right up to 412-413 a.d. The 
first three reigns of the Gupta dynasty thus cover a period of 
at least 93 yearSj and if we take Kumaragupia’s reign also inh) 
consideration, we find four sucjcessive reigns extending over at 
least 130 years, and possibly over ten or fifteen years more ; for 
Chandragupta I may well have begun his career a decade or so 
earlier than the foundation of the Gupta era. We have thus 
an average of about thirty-five years for four successive 
generations. In itself there is nothing absolutely impossible 
in this ; but it must be confessed that such a high average for 
four successive reigns is without a parallel in Ancient Indian 
History. 

There was no alternative, so far, but to accept this high 
average; for the Gupta genealogy, as recorded in several official 
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itiaeriptioiLS, made it absolutely clear ■ that Chaoiragiipta I 
was succeeded by his .soia aad successor, Samudraguptaj ^ 
latter by his soo and successor ■ Chandragiipta II and this 
last by his son and successor Kumaragupta I* It has been 
further mentioned of each of these kings that he was fa¥Oured 
ant! selected parigrihita by bis father ; this seamed to 
exclude the possibility of collateral succession or wars of 
succession. And as a matter of . fact no king was so far 
known who could be proved to have ruled in between the reigns 
of any two of these kings. 

The discovery of some extracts from the I)em^Gkandragup<- 
lam has completely changed the situation. Unfortunately the 
whole drama is not yet available ; so vre have to content ourselves 
with the few extracts that have been so far published. These 
extracts from the DevvGJimdraguptam and a few other extracts, 
which will be given below, make it abundantly clear — 

(1) that Saraudragupta was succeeded by his son Rama- 
gupta (who perhaps had also another name Sarmagupta), who 
was a disgracefully weak monarch ; 

{%) that a contemporary Saka king could impose a humili* 
ating peace upon this Eamagupta compelling him to surrender 
his crowned ipieea Dhruvadevi] 

(S) that Ramagupta's younger brother Chandragupta volun- 
teered to approach the Saka king disguised as Dbruvadevi and 
succeeded in killing him ; 

(4) that soon after his return, Ramagupta was murdered 
either by Chandragupta or at his instigation | 

(5) that the crowned queen of Ramagupta, Dbruvadevi, 
married Chandragupta after her husband^s death ; 

(6) that this whole incident was so well known that it was 
dramatised by Visakhadatta and referred to by no less than four 
different authors. 

I shall now give below tbe literary evidence upon which 
I rely for substantiating this novel reconstruction of the Gupta 
history. 
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In ihe Journal Amtique tome CCIIl^ pages 201-306^ 
M. licvi gives the following six extracts feom the De'DhCkanclra”' 
guptam as they are quoted in the Natyadarpana of Ramchandra 
and Gunacbandra. 

(I) firgw firaR?n^OT- 

mm a wr 

i nm 

jffcfstfes 5f m i 

“sr tfw2r^wRKqrrF[ a 

^ SigiTfe ^SgCtTf : II 

iR«i#si«i5rT ;— *1% «iw ?? 

cqgrrtff ^ I 

;— qfi?s=g?rit an^^* 

?:ign :— csrit ^sn ff fq«tji55n ii 

:— WHTf7 ^ Iw^ni^ 

^T5ri :— 3^^ irRr $ ^^Tffrr i 

CT9IT i—^ 4m: « 
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31^ ^ t 

TWT i—^ a ^T C lf q ^^CTT ^ I 

ttfigra?? Ttm gw 

lagr^Tr :— fg g r^^^4s(j <iv53i^ l 
igprardi— ^ 

?:t3n 'cirfljtsrf^r i 

j— :# f*r ^ s?i5^3nw gtw t 
sctsrr :— ^ sdcr^rsnfq >r h i 

f gr ^ t o gr^^gr 

a stfcni^jijsfH ! 

(II) sirf^j ^ ai€5rftra[%dvr; i ?i«n ’ct^it 

^^!IHi=lT^ I — ~-~ 

«T ai?!i?J5fTftT ?T m \ 
w I 

f # ^ ^T If^^fT 2eW«I^THnifT I 

1 

icTstT-— F^^pqrrsftf^ffpnrr ?rsi?rr i 
qfttEiir ^ 5r%S5si arif mi 

Ij^f fit ^ mi 
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ClIl)~?frr!fTirt 

2ir5r»f sr^JTT i jrar { 

^ ii«rjrT?nT?i i 

^ fTi«f^«*WTai; ^WRr3«i5rf^ I 

ITO ’nfw|jqi 3 (^ II 

tn^ f!f3gra*i^^ipjrf^ ?f^T5j5i?3^5nij: i 
«i^ in«r*fT I 


(l V)-?f«rtsrta?TraT ^wmi }%swr^%?mf7 %%?t 

! qr^T atw*!- 

STcSf^ „ 

I 

(V)— qm I 

rq?r«Ricf%csi^qTiTf^Tt?^^f^^ft i 

fSfqfq^qrt^ iprot ?rf I 

t pt fqrtn^f^q? gf?r<^q^ 

’q^t^naignoiitir iits(mfn''n^%f?T i 

«!»n?qfn?q 

^5|Wt I fl3Wt5rsnS3?5fwqfT^|5f^lTiii^. 

I zpTf 
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Iff^'rrr '3^5rT...ff h 

j ^gg^ »T^g»f^<g^?:»ihratwwr paf a^wT 


«|5«rMf«5n|:qf^qr; sjjflr. j f ff^flT- 
i^qgrjnf I ^ , 


’cwf :g ifi5tirT!{f(%^ ijf^j J 

Hf^^qntsT ’Cifftnc^T 35^^ =grpj^ j 

g‘9: ^5rt i 

^ g,gtaTftTlTOer , 


From S'ringampafcam, au unpublished work !,Hr;h . 4 . 
king Bhoja of Dhara, Mr. B. Sarasvati publishes tt f ,f 
three extracts from the same drama, namely the i>m-S 

I. 192S, p, 181. ^ ^^^Ohanira’ 


giiiTO Ttaife.1,; ,i„K, 

i - 


(Vlll)--^fg^ srfff ^?3r>TJTt— 

!agi §fefer ^ „ 
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Eaia^ekhara in his “ Kavyamimahsa,” while illustrating 
the“maktaka kathottha" variety of “ vastusvarnpa ” cites 
the following verse : — 

(X) — ^ ^^WTfn 5 ftj][ i 

(v.l. tif) gq; tl 

#5P# aq SRlf^q || 

In the Sanjan copperplates of king Amoghavarsha I, dated 
Saka 795 {E.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 248), we have the following 
verse referring to a Gupta king whose name is not mentioned 
but whose charity is compared to that of king Amoghavarsha 
in order to show that the latter was his superior even in that 
respect, 

(XI) — “gr Dsr«!«iT i 

^ ^frrsqq: ii 

In addition to the above eleven passages referring to the 
Saka-Dhruvadevi incident we have one more from the Harsha* 
oharit of Bana , — a passage whieh was long known but which 
was contemptuously passed over by Yincent Smith and other 
historians. 

(XII) qjtqjsqchtgqf 

?qq5qf?WqiT?ra?^ I 
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commentator Sa^kararja farther elucidates the situation 

, by ^xplamiog.fcbe passage as follows: — ■ 

(XIII) 

£»T^?mT5T: ’5r5?[^ffsf ¥r^rt’lt^«T«nftorT 
s^riqrrf^fr: n 

Let us now piece together the historical information supplied 

y these passages and see what light it throws upon the Gupta 
period' 

Theie :was . a king called Ramagupta who was an utterly 

weak and incapable prinee.i His dominions were invaded 
bja powerful ^aka king ;2 and in order to save himself and 
his subjects he consented to sacrifice his crowned queen 
faruvadcvi to the cupidity of the invader j so desperate was 
the condition to which he was 'reduced. His younger brother 
Lhandragupta « who was a brave and adventurous man ^ 
volunteered to save the honour of his house by undertaking to 
enter the enemy s camp under the disguise of Dhruvadevi 

with a view to kill the lascivious and barbarous 6aka king if 
He was accompanied by a few soldiers who were 

O W,: 5?r: ^; etc. in 

passage No. VI above, 
etc. in passage No. I above. 

C) King R.amagupia addresses him as in passage 

No.,, I- above. 

{^) Chandragnptato Vidushaka ;— 

^ m imm II Passage 

myill above. ^ ' : 

^ (‘) fwig: etc. Passage No. I above. 
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dressed as female, attendants/- and who could not ob?iously 
ha ?e been many. The rase was exquisitely performed; the Saka 
Hog w'ho was at every moment expecting the arrival of DLrova- 
devi in accordance with the treaty allowed the party to enter the 
camp without any close inspection. And when the Saka king 
was alont to approach him, Chandragnpta attacked and killed 
him.' 

The evidence at present available does not enlighten ns as to 
how Chandragupta managed to effect his escape ; hot this need 
not have been very difficult. The Saka king was in camp; the 
conclusion of the peace and the humiliating surrender of the 
Gupta queen must have rendered the aimy the very reverse of 
overcautious ; it was Very probably night-time when Chandra- 
gupta killed the Saka king ; the soldiers may have been sleeping 
and the guards inattentive ; and Chandragiipia may have effected 
his escape with the assistance of his party Tiuder the cover of 
night. Of course not far from the ^aka camp swift steeds 
must liave been waiting for Chandragupta and his party^ and 
before the parsuing party could be ready they must have gone 
out of reach. The Shilyista Khan inc-dent in Maratha history, 
wdien Shivaji managed to ent off the Khan^s fingers at his owe 
residence slows that given favouraLle eircum.'.taucep, a resolute 
adventurer could achieve the feat attributed to Chandragupta. 
There is nothing impossible in it. 

At the conclusion of the peace the ^uka king may have 
already sent home part of his army ; the remaining soldiers 
must have been stunned and stupefied at the murder of their 
king ; they may have lost their spirits and returned home. 

When Chandiagupta return(»d home after his wonderful 
exploit he must have become the darling of the people of 
Magadha, It is not quite clear whether his relations with his 

(') Passage No, XIII aboye. 

(') Passage No. XH above. 
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brother were cjiiite. cordial ; pagpasfe No* I> no doiibt siiggasta * 
that there we? coBsiderable affection felt by RiinagBpta for Iris 
hrciiherj but we nnist ' remember that the passage in qiies'tioti 
is an example, of double e.n.teiidre ^ to .proceed to argue . only 
on the strength of that passage that Chandmgnpta and 
Ramagnpta were intensely attached to each other \YOiiicl be 
betraying a deplorable ignorance of the dramatic purpose of 
the exquisitely selected adjectives. ^ Whatever may have 
been the case before, after the murder of the Saka king their 
relations sooa became strained; Ramagupta may have begun 
to regard hig brother as too dangerously able ; or Chandra- 
gupta may have now naturally entertained an ambition for 
the throne, perhaps on account of an influential backing from 
ministers and subjects, who must have been ashamed of such 
a king* I'S Eainagupfca® Perha} s Saka revenge may have been 
impending wliieli would have rendered it absolutely neLettsary 
to have an able m( march at the helm of affairs* Whatever 
may have been the causes, we find that the two brothers soon 
became enemies ; Chandragupta was apprehending danger 
to his life and bad to feign love-madt.eFs in order to 

siiTfiT % 

rrf>r flf csrfJr feicr 

Tjsr; il etc. Passage Ifo. I above. 

(®) m>s!^ i f^sjs^- 

I Passage I. 

JTsn^F!rra;^?!i=?T 

: Passage No. '5. 
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or to gel oo opportonity to HU li. Utter, 

, ■E'aaag.iipta , soon killed^’ 


>»rtipt.on Ol,.odr.e«pt, then asceiiM the ttrooe and 

Reliability of the evidence 

far the evidence is reliable, 

With ,eten» to tt. perigee fro„ the 
.1 may be pomted oot ttal He firet six paesagee oceor in th. 
Aiyedorp.,. of Eamnchandr. and Goo.eh.ndr. »].o were 

di«,.pIeeo thefamon, Hem.ohandra, . conlempor.rv of H„o 

p;;riht'r‘“”!“' 

pataua, there was CO motive for the ioint i 

tom the original dmma.and the fact , ha, one 0^11“ “rm! 
tons (No. IV. bore) reour. in the Wiyfr.rdpaia of king Bhoj. 
f tn «bo”’s ‘t.t both king Ehoja and the joint ai tloJa 

before them \^ith reference to the quotations from a 

Sm^aramj^^ia it may be pointed out that its author was not 
only a rhetorician and poet but also a king and statesman; 
he would have been particularly careful in quoting from a 
historic drama lest he should be guilty of distorting history 
With reference to the drama Hevl-Chandragupiam itself 
nnlorlnnafely it is not yet av.iUl. in iis ontirolj ^nd 
M opmnm ean he given about its hialorio reliability, AeoorT 
mg to the its author was Visakhadatta and it 

18 very probabk that this Vi^akhadatta must be tne same as tb! 
author of the M^dra EaMasa. It is very probable tint Vi^akha- 
datta, who had put on the stage the revolu tion effected by 

No. XI above. ^ y/ : 

(^*) See footnote Not XI above. 
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C}ii 9 akf% miglifc also have .draamtised a still more emolioaal '■ 
sitimiioEi niiieli Bearer to his own times and f>erha|s witrieesed, 
by MiBself. Unfortunately the date'' of. is not 

yet .finally d.eterinineci ; but 'even sti{»posing that r*eiioo risked im 
the seventh or the eighth century and notin the fifth, there 
are cogent reasons to believe that the main kornel the? } lot of 
the DePl-Ckandragupiam must be bi^-toric. Vi8akii'.= d;.,tta belonged 
to a family of feudatory chiafs ; his grandfather Vate^varadatta 
was a iimaydd and his lather rritliii was a Maharaja | 
and he himself was as . close - a 6tude.!it of the saience' of 
politi.es and statecraft as he was .of dramaturgy and poetics,^* 
It ii not therefore quite accidental that his dramas, so far 
known, are all historical, and it may be well presumed that the 
author must have been fully familiar with the historical events 
which are dramatised in his plays. It is no doubt true that in 
the Mudm EahJiam the author is guilty of an anachronism 
when he represents Malayaketu's force as partly consisting of 
Saka^ China and Huna battalions. It is also doubtful whether 
the Eakshass episode is really historical But in spite of these 
minor liberties with facts which the author takes, like many 
other writers of historic dramas and fiction, the central fact of 
the drama must be accepted as perfectly historieai The same , 
must be the presumption with reference ' to the De^l^Ckandra-^ 
gupiam, 

i Mudra Aoi I. , , 

C* ) ) 

f*). Compare ■ the following ■ elaborate ftimila in Rifesbtia^i 
soliloquy 

?rgjrf?r i 

rjm srra*^ j 

MuirS Maishasa, Act IV, verge 8. 
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It may be further pointed out that it is vtrj likely that the 
dramatist was a conte.riporary of king Chandragupta II, a view 
which is supported by Hiilebrandt, Tawney, Smith, Wiuiernitz 
and Jayaswal. In that case Visakhadatta becomes almost an 

eje-witness of the events he stages in the heti-Ckandragupiam ; 
ia that case his testimony '^'onld be rmassailable. Bot even 
snpposing that he flourished in the seventh or the eightli centnryj 
it will be admitted that he v^as not living too far away from the 
time o£ Chandragupta II to take any eonsidertjble liberty with 
actual historical events. And his testim >ny becomes still more 
weighty when we remember thid it is corroborated by the 
independent testimony of Bi'ma, Saiikararya and the Sanjan 
copperplates of King Amoghavarsha I. 

It is true that the prevailing tendency of scholars is to 
discredit the story referred to by Bana and arr«p!iiied by bis 
commentator* Vincent Smith for instance says, “ Scandalous 
tradition affirmed that ^ in his enemy’s city the king of the i^akas, 
while courting another man’s wife, was butchered by Cbandra- 
gnpta, concealed in his mistress’s diess ; ^ but the tale does not 
look like genuine hhtory/*’ Br. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar 
and Mr. R. Saras vati both discredit S'ahkararya^^s amplification^ 
the former tacitly and the latter explicitl}^ But it may be 
pointed ont that Baiia is oos of the few Sanskrit writers whose 
possession of the historic sense very few can doubt and he flourished 
only about two centuries later than the time of the S'aka over- 
throw. He was besides living for some time at the court of 
Harsha where he must have learnt a good deal about the G uptas 
in general and Chandragupta in particular whom Harsha was 
probably anxious to emulate. He therefore must be relying on 
a fairly reliable tradition when he refers to the Saka episode. 
The long string ofbistoru? examples given in the paragraph where 
tbe Saka episode is mentioned shows that Bana was a careful 
student of history. The fact that his references to Nagasena (of 
Padmavati), Vasudeva Snhga and Brihadratha Maurya have been 

Passage Ho. XIL P^s8age Ko. Passage Ho XI. Journal of 

Iniian Miitorgi 1827, Uaiveisity supplement, page 52, LA. 1923, page 1$3 
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corroborated by other indepeodeot evidenee shows clearly tliafc the 
\l!isto^ tradilioii tipon , which BiEa .was relyiag was fairlj' trast- 
worthy* IHs statemeBt, therefore^ that Chandragnpta while 
: dressed as a lady kill^-^d a l isoivious S ika king deserves to be 
accepted as prima facie truth. If we C'ln support it by other 
independent evidence it would be obviously Iraasformed mto 
a positive hiatoric certainty* 

With referance to Sankararya, wc have yet no deliaite 
knowledge of his time and place ; but it- seem? Sankararya who 
coinments upon the Kdmandaklffa-nUuara is the same as our 
Sankararya. If so, it follows that like Visakhadatta Sankararya 
was also of a political and historical turn of mind. His 
remarks upon the passage in Harshachirit where the Saks 
episode is referred to, and upon Kamanditkl^a NUisdra 1. 56/, 
III, 62 ff (where also he amplifies the historic events but 
passingly referred to in the test), show that he was well up in. 
Ancient Indiin history. His amplification of the incident 
referred to by Bana therefore deserves to be accepted as historic- 
ally reliable, the m-irc s> be iause it is now supported by the 
independent testiinony of the Deil-Chandrajuviam, 

It may be further pointed out that the Sanjan plates in 
the passage already refeired (o 'passage No. XT above) can be 
shown to be ref irring to none eVe than Chandragupta II* It 
is true that Dr. D. E. Bhindarkar m iincaios that the anony- 
mous Gnpta king referred to in the passage is in all 
prohcbility Skandagupta Fikfiinidditya but this does not 
seem to have been the case. Of the Gupta king, the verse 
observe.*^ that lie no doubt gave donations in lakhs and crores 
(or that he granted a crore when only a lakh i.vas asked for) 
but that he was a poor wretch since he had murdered his 
brother and married his wile. There is no doubt that the 
theory of a fratricidal war at the accession of Skandagupta is 

not altogether withont a foundation ; but Dr. Bhandarkar does 
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ii0t cite my evidence to show that Skandagnpta had inafified 
his brother's wife. . ’• 

Besides it mnst be remembered that Skandagupta's circiim» 
stances could hardly have enabled him ' to' be lavishly geoerousv 
At the time of his accession, the Gupta empire was shaken to. 
its very foundation' by the Pushyamitra war ; then be had 
to fight the. Hunas. He reigned for not more than" twelve' 
years during the major part of which period he must have 
been thinking of the defence of the empire rather than of the 
patronage of men of letters. The drain on the resources of the 
empire caused by these wars was very heavy as is evidenced by 
the debasement of his coinage in the latter part of his reign. 
He could hardly have had any surplus to give in charity even 
if he were inclined to do so. 

The Gupta king, then, who is mentioned as giving away 
lakhs and crores in charity could not have been Skandagupta. 
Dr. Bhandarkar is however right in suggesting that the Gupta 
king whose charity was known in the distant Gujarat in the 
ninth century must have borne the title of Vikramaditya. 
Subandhu refers to king Vikramaditya as a well-known patron 
of men of letters ; and so also do a number of other writers 
in the Sanskrit literature. The literary tradition is further 
supported by Yuan Chwang who informs us— 

^t At the timey'^ (i.e. at the time of Vasubandhu) ^Mhe 
power of Vikramaditya, King of S'ravasti, was widely extended , 
OB the day on which he reduced the Indians to submission he 
distributed five lakhs of gold coins among the destitute and 
the desolate. The treasurer, fearing that the king ivould empty 
the treasury, remonstrated him to the following eSect : Your 
Majesty'^s dread influence extends to the various peoples and 
the lowest creatures. I request that an additional five lakhs of 

Famvadatta : 

wtr gfw 

1! Vei'se 10. 
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gold eoiiis bs distributed. among tlie poor from all the quarters, ; 
the treasury being thus exhausted new taxes and duties will .have 
. to ...be imposed j this unlimited taxation will produce' disaffection.; 
.80 Your. Majesty 'will have gratitude for your ■ bouaty^ bu t your 
'ministers' wilt have to bear insulting reproaches. The, king replied 
that giving to the needy from the surplusof public accnmulations 
was not a lavish expenditure of public money on himself and 
gave the additional five lakhs in largesse to the poor. On 
a future occasion, the king while out hunting lost trace of wild 
boar and rewarded the peasant who put him on the right track 
wdth a lakh of gold coins. Manoratha had once paid his barber 
a like sum for shaving his head and the slate annaliBf s had 
made a record of the circumstance. This fact had wounded 
the kiiig^s pride and he desired to bring pubhc shame on 
Manoratha. 

It is therefore clear from the above passages that at the 
time of Yuan Chwang a Gupta king Vikraiiiaditya by name 
was widely known for charity. It is therefore only natural to 
presume that the Gupta king who is referred to in the Sanjan 
plates as a well-knoivn donor must have been the same monarch. 
The line in the Sanjan plates 

^TcTT 5 t I 

reminds us of Yuan Chwang^s account %vhere the charity 
figures are throughout in lakhs. It is therefore clear that the 
■Gupta king who is referred to in the Sanjan plates should also 
be the same Viferamiditya. Now only two kings in the Gupta 
dynasty bore this title, Chandragupta II and Skandagupta, 
I have shown already why Skandagupta could not have been 
ilie famous donor. It, therefore, follows by the law of residue 
that he must be Chaudragupta II, During his reign the 
Gupta eiopire had attained' its., highest.- glory ; from Fa Hien 
we learn that the people were rich and prosperous under hie 
rule. The prosperity of the kingdom and the booty from the 
Saka war must have made the Imperial Exchequer overflow 


Watters ytwn. €ktmn^\s TramU J, pngB %1L 
8 ■ ^ ' 


8 lai. 
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with money ; and as the result of it Chandragupta conld well 
have afforded to give in lakhs. It is true that the inscriptions 
do not refer to niiandragiipta as a poet or a patron of poets, 
hut it may be pointed out that all his inscriptions are either 
short or very fragmentary. None of them is written with the 
object of describing or eulogising the achievements of the 
Emperor. The fact that one of the ministers was a poet 
would suggest that he was a patron of liters tur*', a onjeeture 
w^hich is supported hy the legend BUPAKRITI^^ which 
appears on some of his coins and which suggests that he was 
an author of dramas. The term mpa or mpaha was 
applied generically to the drama, for rupn primarily denotes 
the object of vision. 

Additional evidence of the literary patronage of Chandra- 
gupta would he availible in plenty if wo assume that he was 
known not only by the title of Fikratmditya but also by that 
of Sakam;hk% The title Vikramanka appears on his coins as 
is well known, and Sakasdnkd is almost a syaionym of Vikra- 
raanka. The desperate courage {sdkasa} which he had shown 
in approaching the Saka camp may have resulted in his 
popularly being known as Sdhasd^ka. Eaja^ekhara mentions 
a king called wbo was xtding at Ujjayim and who 

was an ideal p tron of men of letters.^' This Sahasanka 
who was ruling at Ujj lyioi therefore must have lieen the same 
as Cbandragupta II who was also ruling at Ujjayini. Accord* 
ing to Eajasekhara the love of Sanskrit learning of this 
Sahasahka was so great that he had issued an order that 

It 

Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Chandragnpfca IL 
(2*) Smith : Ca(alo,gue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, plate XT, 10, 

p. 55. 
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Saaskrit , should be spokea evea ia his hare;nv^® This , testi- 
moiij of: liaj'isekhara shows that ' Chaadragupta, II was a great 
lofer'/aod' patron ol Saiistrlt literature. .The Saajaii plates 
thc5refore' most be referruig to 'him, and no one else. 

it. therefore follow^s that first line- of the verse quoted „ 
above, viz., 

must also refer to Chaadragupta II . The testimony of the 
Saajan plates therefore goes to prove that Chaadragupta had 
murdered his brother^ usurped his throne and married his 
wife. 

Unfortunately the full text of the Bevl-ChaBdmguptam in 
not jet available i extracts so far published do not actually 
prove that Chaiidraguptx murdered his brother Eamagiipta 
and .married his wife Dhriivadevi. Bat I would be surprised if 
the drama when recovered were not to support this cooclusiou. 
In fact the tendency of the passages now available is to show 
that vary probably such was actually the ease. Passages V 
and VI above tend to support the Sanjan plates. These extracts 
arc from the fifth act ; the danger, therefore, that Chandragiipta 
is here apprehending, could not have been from the Sakas, He 
goes to the Saka camp in the second, act (see passage No, I , 
j^^bove) ; the Saka king therefore must have been killed in the 
second or third act. This is the obi/ious conclusion from the 
verse 

'geit srsfw ^5 n 

which occurs in the fifth act and which shows thatChaiidra- 
gupta had ' already completely ■destroyed the enemy i The 

WtWfsiWif ?l«TT 

I ...... 

nTi{ ’CISTT 3ST 

¥iT^rfiT««5fr;s?: i Sav^mm- 
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danger therefore which Cliandragnpta Is appreheodiog ia the 
, fifth act could not have been from' the Saka kings a fact which 
is rendered almost cerlain when we notice that Cliandragapfca, 
feigns madness in order to save himself* Passage No. V above; 
suggests that in one of the scenes of the drama Chandragnpta 
approaches the palace playing the r61e of a madman,®^ This 
device could hardly have been of any use when Cliandragupta 
was approaching the Saka king dressed as Dhrnvadevi. In the 
fifth actj therefore, he is approaching the palace of Bamagnpta 
from whom he is apprehending danger. It is therefore very 
likely that the Detl-Chatidfagnptam ended with the overthrow 
of Eamagupta and the accession of Chandragnpta. 

I have thus shown how the story of the Dem-Chmidfagup- 
tarn, is supported and confirmed by Bana, Sahkararya, and the 
Sanjan plates. It must be however admitted that the passage 
No, X above does not completely corroborate the above autho* 
rities* From this verse we learn that there was a king called 
Sarmagupta (a name which is spelled as Senagupta in some 
MSS.) who being helpless surrendered his wife Dhruvadevi 
to the lord of the Khasas at the foot of the Hiraalayas whose 
caves however reverberate with the songs of the exploits of 
Kartikeya. The verse is addressed to Kartikeya, who is 
obvioiisiy Kumaragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Kumara 
and Kartikeya are synonyms^ peacock is mkana^^ oi 

the deity and we know that Kumaragupta has struck some 
coins of the peacock variety. The unknown poet of this stanza 
is contrasting the prosperous condition of the house under 
Kumaragupia with the dire distress to which it was reduced 
under Sarmagupta. 

I think that this verse is a compressed and therefore to 
some extent an inaccurate version of the •incident ^which is 
dramatised by Vi^akhadatta. S'armagupta is very probably 
another name of Rama gup ta ; just as Chandragnpta II had another 
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name Defagnpta similar ■ may have been tbe case with. Eama- 
giipta. It is' also possible tbafc., in a oarelessly written manus- 
cript of theeigtb or ninth century may be confounded with 
The identity of Sarmagupta with Eamagupta is rendered 
almost certain when we remember that the name of Sarma- 
gnpta^s wife whom he had to surrender to the lord of the Khasas 
is also DhriiYasvamini which is obviously the same as Dhrava- 
devL It is therefore clear that the poet in this verse is con- 
trasting the condition of the Gupta empire under Kamagopta 
with its condition under his nephew Kumaragupta. 

It must be admitted that the version of this verse does not 
agree entirely wdth that of the Devl-^Chandraguptam or Ear* 
s/iackarit; like this verse the DevhChanclraguptam does not 
represent the queen as being actually handed over fo the enemy. 
But since the verse under discussion seeks to compress the whole 
incident in two lines, I think It is permissible for us to inter- 
pret its ^Uld^um in the sense of datum anumatga 

The real discrepancy therefore consists in the fact that 
whereas the enemy of the Guptas is represented as a Saka king 
by Yi^akhadatta, Bana, and Sahkararya^ he figures as a Ehasa 
ruler in the verse before us. Unfortunately we do not know who 
the author of this verse was, when he flourished, and whether 
he had any reliable historic tradition to rely upon. We there- 
foi-e would be hardly justified in rejecting the unanimous testi- 
mony of Vi^akhadatta, Sankurarja, and Bana in his favour. 
The author of the verse before us is obviously anxious to 
introduce the and the Himalayas; he probably knew 

that the Kliasas lived in the 'Nepal valley ; it is not therefore 
unlikely th^^t with a desire of having a romantic background 
and developing a poetic contrast he: may have permitted him- 
self a Hi tie liberty with history by changing the ' name ■ Snka^^ 
into Khasa 

Bt sides we know that in the days of Eamagupta the Khasas- 
were not powerful enough to defeat and humiliate the Gupta 
sovereign. In the first place . they are not .mentioned at all in 
Samudragupta's Allahabad inscription ; in the middle of the 
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■ fourtli century tlieir babitant was divided into two kingdoms^ 

, Kartripnra and Nepala ; nilevs . o! both these kingdoms aie 
.Tiientioned among SamndragBp:a‘s frontier feudatories^ .and 
iieitber is mentioned as Khasadhipaii-. It is therefore extremely 
unlikely that within one generation the Ivhasas wonid ./have 
become so powerful as to ' dictate a humiliating peace to the 
G opta empire. We would be therefore justified in supposing that 
the wmrd Khasa in the Kavijamlmanm verse is a mistake for Saka, 
If thiS' slight correction Is carried out It will be seen that the 
verse we are discussing supports the plot of the Jjevl- 
Ciandragppiam, 

Some possible objections answered 

It is possible to raise a number of objections to m y 
proposed reconstniction of the Gupta Historyand I propose 
to consider them now one by one. 

It may be at the outset objected that not even one among 
the numerous Gupta inscriptions, rome of which are clearly official, 
which describe the Gupta genealogy refers to the king 
Ramagnpta, The silence of the inscriptions however is hardly 
a sufficient proof against the historic character of the king 
Ramagupta. Epigrcpbioal lists are usually genealogical and not 
dgnaBiiCj and they very often omit collateral rulers. The larger 
Nanaghat inscription, for example, makes no reference to king 
Krishna of the Andhra dynasty. And yet we know from both 
the epigraph ical and Pauranic evidence that Krishna ruled 
between the reigns of Bimuka and Siitakarm who alone figure 
in the Nanaghat records. The same may have been the case 
with the Gupta genealogies. A record which proceeds to give 
the genealogy of Kumaragupta need not obviously mention 
his uncle. And the official genealogists would certainly avoid 
going out of their way and mentionii g a collateral ruler, who 
was a standing disgrace to the reigning house. 

Epigraphieal silence is Tihertfore no argument against my 
proposed theory. From the Eran inscription of Bamndragapta 
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we leara that he .had ' .a oamber of sons Eamagiipta , may 
. have ..teen, the eldest or oae of them and he may well Iia¥e 
sueceeclecl father. 

.. At the beginning .1 have already shown how' we a.re at 
,pre.'veiit compelled to accept an average of S5 years for four 
consecutive reigns^ which is extremely improbable. The 
evidence which I have adduced in this paper will show that 
this high average is really due to our passing over the reign of 
one of the kings who had actually ruled during this period but 
about whom we knew nothing so long. The emergence of king 
llamagoiita from oblivion in which he was so long lo&t should 
cause IIS BO surprise; it really makes the early Gupta 
chronology more natural and reliable. 

A second objection may be that it Is simply unbelievable 
that Chandragupta II might have married his brothir^s widow. 
The theory, it may be avgued, taxes our credulity too mucli. 
But there is every reason to mainiain that this so-called 
unbelievable tbiog was an historic fact. Tberj is concla.'-iie 
epigraphicai evidence to show that the name of Cl.aiiJragnpi:.a's 
crowned queen was Dhruvadevl.^^ The epigraphicai 
evidence is further supported by DhruvadevTs seals discovered 
at Vai^ali wherein she is described as the crowned queen of 
Alabarajadhiraja Chandragupta and mother of Maharaja S'rl 
(lovindagiipta. Bi t from the DeiH’-Chitndra^/uptum ive learn 
that she w^as also tlie wife of Rarnagiipta, the elder brother 
of Chandragupta. Sankaiarya also corroborates Visakhadatta, 
for he states quite explicitly that 

OsriFRmT^: scpRT^tifH: 

irr^qsRTST : sf w srtfttGnsifw'tT 

sEnqt?^*. t 

I 

— (¥) srf^?r> 

fn^TU 

Eran Stone laseripfcion of SainudragBpta. 

See Bliilsad stone Pillar Inscription of Kumaragnpts and Bitar and 
Bliltari stone Pillar Inscriptions of SkAada^npta, 
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... It is also , possible to argue that Cbandragupta ^luamed 
.subsequent to his aceessiou and that it so happened that either 
the name of his bride also happened to be Dhruvade?! or that 
Ghandragiipfca gave her that name after her marriage® But 
this argument is hardly convincing® There are eases of grand* 
daughters-iii-law being named after their grandmothars-ia-iaw^ 
but the case of sisters-in-law .having the same name , is 
unheard of. He who argues that the name of Chandragupta-’s 
bride happened to be the same as that of Ktoagupta^s wife 
will have to adduce evidence to prove his case before it can be 
aeceptecL No such evidence is forthcoming nor is likely to 
forthcome* The presumption therefore is that Dhruvadevb 
who figures UvS Eamagupta^s wife in the DevhCfuimhaguptiam 
and Sahkararya^s commentary, is the same as the Dhruvade^i 
who figures as Chandragupta^s crowned queen in the inscriptions 
and seals. And this presumption is transformed into 
a certainty when we take the evidence of the Sanjan plates 
which distinctly aver of the Grupta king tiiat be killed his 
brother and carried away his wife - 

I have already shown how this reference cannot be to any 
one else but Chandragupta. 

It therefore follows that Chandragupta not only murdered 
his brotlier but also married his widow. Passage No* VI above 
shows that Dhruvadevi was ashamed of, disgusted with, ami 
was burning with fury against her husbaud | and the gallant 
manner in which the young and beautiful Chandragupta had 
saved her honour at considerable risk to his life may have 
evoked a feeling of gratitude, affection and love in her heart. 
Chandragupta may not have openly and directly murdered 
Ramagupta; the murder may have been secretly committed 
at his instigation •, and so Dhruvadevi m;iy not have felt at the 
time of her second marriage any qualms of conscience that she 
was marrying her first husband^s murderer. 

Tins custom prevails in some of the Deccan ruling families, 
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TLe idea of a widow of a high family marrying her brother- 
iii’-Iaw appears to ns now very; strange in leocl ; the same was 
not the case with otir forefathers.: Ailmftm Feth iX 5^ 27*^2%^ 
D/iarma-^iira IV.. i. 'FamMfia. XVII. 67ff/® 
AHlmimim HL 4, so ParMara IV. 26/' Mdrain XI., 5ff, 

JIT f%?grT srsTF^r* qfs?? i 

qr ^ 5?w sf ii 

?r?TTfr^r^ ’Tfes I 

??t3:3r II#?# 

31 ?rTSf? ?r?aiT IT# %5r<r ^ar \ 

W ^IcCST: 11 

35*4' H^^RiTSI* 5tf^<? I 

?r{^iTf?r|pir stc^is^titt 
?f?T?rsiII][ i STT^# ti=5 HilTfJT SlRSltcIT 

*g[??iTfT 1 'q'cf ^4 

^nxgi 

#^ce#?rc iTTiTcrT: 

55 % frit *?!## 11^ 
ii'er^STi?g 5!Td4 Wlft n 


9 


3 Hes.J. 
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XIL infiu-^iaiaiapa I* 44 show ■ that wiilow-roarriagea 

were oBce not imheard of in higher , societj. The Arthaiaitra 
role — . 

cTSi I 

shows that , widows were often marrying' their younger brothers- 
in-law. We must not forget ■ that the hheory in early soeiety 
was that a woman is married- ■ into ■ a family and not to an 
individual in it. Apadamba expressly mentions 

this theory*^® 

Dr* S, KrishnasYami Ayjangar and Mr. R. Sarasvati 
do not accept this ver?;ion of the incident. Both of them thint 
that by some accident DhruYadevi fell into the hands of the 
Saka king in the course of the S^aka war j and that the S'aka 
king nncbivalroTisly made love overtures to her. She however 
managed to inform her btisband of this, who assnming the 
disguise of his qneen managed to get an interview of the S'aka 
king and killed him there. 

This version does not seem correct. Sahkararya distinctly 
states that the Saka king w^as coveting the wife not of Chandra- 
gnpta blit of bis brother v — 

*9f‘*5!I^r»a[TgwRrf sri^^mur : 

Extracts from the Bepl^Ckandragnpfam so far available 
show that Bhruvadevi was the wife net of Chandragnpta bat of 

cffa?T3r’g[?T^pqrT n 

ftsrwt ^ tariff ii 

SI# « 

" ft ’S^qftafi^ w 

Journal of Indian JSidor^^ University inpplement, 1927, page 51 
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Ills brother E Imagiipta. Dr. Ayyaogar M r. Saras?ati adduce 
no evidence to prove that , Dhruvadevi had by ' an accident fallen 
into tlie bands of the eneiny. . On the other' hand Passage No. I 
above shows that Eamagiipta was driven to;, each .a' desperate 
condition that in order to inspire confidence in his subjects he 
•had to surrender Dhrtivadevl, ■ Of course the whole mystery 
will be solved when the Btvl-Chanifaguptam becomeB. available 
as a whole | bat I submit that the evidence at present available 
supports the conclusion here advanced that Chandiagupta. 
married his brother's widow. 

The Identity ef the Saka King' 

■ The last question that we have ■' to co.nsider is who- was thw 
Saka kiog'and whether he bad grown so powerful as to hi»ilkte? 
the Gupta einparor to such an extent as to compel him to agrae 
to surrender Ii:.g crowned queen. 

Two famiiiss of Saka Kfatrapas are known to ancient Isdiaai 
history, one raling at Mathura and the other at Ujjayinh The 
Mathura house however soon after the time of Sodasa fell 
into insignificance i it was probably destroyed by the Kushana3> 
With the decline of the Kushamas a Naga family seems to haw 
risen into prominence at Mathura. The following passage froii^ 
the Fdgu Purdm suggests that this family was ruling at 
Mathura in the first half of the fourth century. 

^ ^ stwr SiTitT ii 

^3 wqgw =5 Trnrat^T i 

Dynasties of the Kali Age, page 63 . 
This dynast j was very probably destroyed by Samudragupta. 
Xo ruler of Mathura therefore could have challenged the Guptas 
within a generation of this event ; supposing that after the 
overthow of the Nagas a new dynasty had soon sprung into 
existence at Mathura there is no evidence to show that it was 
S’aka in extraction. 
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Can it be — as Prof. E, D* B-anarJi suggested— that- the Saka 
king was really the Knsbana' ruler or one of tbe Kushana 
rulers that are referred to in. the Allahabad inscription of 
Samnclragnpta by the term 

The term S'aka was' ' no' donbt often very ■ loosely ^ used to 
denote even non-Saka '' foreign, tribes. . - It is also very likely 
that the expression really denotes one' king. In that case he 
may have been a fairly powerful monarch. ' It is not unlikely 
that soon after the death of Samudragnpta he 'may have latiiiehed 
an offensive from the Punjab against his son and reduced him 
to a helpless condition. The KdDyamlmahm vetse also would 
support this theory if only we change the term Khasa into 
Saka. 

This theory though possible is not probable. The Dhruva- 
devi incident being proved to be historical it follows that 
Chandragupta II [must have taken the first; opportunity to 
retrieve the honour of his house by destroying or at least 
defeating the Kushanas. His title Sdhmdfihi ’’ and the coin 
legend Sin/iavih'afnah which appears on his ^^Combatant- 
Lion and Lion-Trampler types of coins and which 
reminds us of his retort to the Vidtishaka 

render it absolutely certain that he must have launched an 
offensive against the humiliator of his house. Now if the 
latter was really the Kushana ruler of the Western Punjab and 
N, W, P, province, the Punjab would have been the scene 
of war. 

But are there any indications of Chandragupta II having 
led any military expeditions in the Punjab f None whatsoever. 
His coin legend Sinliamkramalh suggests an ambitions and 
warlike temperament; the epigraphicil evidence also shows 
tlat he was bent upon conquering the whole eaLh. But wlien 
he was carrying out this plan of the Conquest of the whole 
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world his armies were operating not in the Punjah but in 
Malwa and Western India, Compare the Udayagiri ca?o 
inscription verse 

ifoRfsI^si^rTisr l 

His Minister imrakardava who describes himself as 

makes his cloaatloa at Sanchi, soggasting that he W’as closely 
associated .with the place perhaps while discharging his military 
duties in the Malwa^ expedition. 

Tliiis while there is . ample evidence- to show that Chandra* 
giipta^s military expeditions were mainly directed against the 
Western Ksliatrapas., there is none whatever to indicate that 
he ever undertook any expedition against the Knshana ruler or 
rulers of the Punjab. As we have seen already^ Chandr^gUj ta 
would not have remained satisfied without reducing to dust the 
family and dynasty of the lascivious Saka ruler who had demanded 
Dhurvadevi. As it isj if agreeing with Prof, R. D, Banarji 
we identify him with the Punjab Knshana luler^ we have 
also to admit that during his long reign of about thirty years, 
when the Gupta empire was at its zenith, the haughty and 
proud Chandragnpta took no steps whatever to retrieve tho 
honour of his family. This possibility therefore has to be ruled 
out of order* 

The Saka king therefore who demanded the surrender 
of Dhruvadevi must have been a member of the Western 
Kshatrapa dynasty. If we grant this, we can quite understand 
why Chandragnpta waged a war to the bitter end against that 
dynasty and why be completely wiped it out of existence. 

It may however be reasonably asked : had the Western 
Sakas grown so powerful and the Guptas so weak as to render 
the Devl-Chandraguptam theme probable ? To answer this 
question we shall have to examine the contemporary political 
conditions. An examination of the available evidence shows 
that in spite of Samudragupta^s conquests and expeditions, the 
glory of the Gupta empire began to decline perhaps towards 
the end of his reign. His forward policy must have created a 
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atimber of enemies who "'must hme been waiting only for a suit- 
able opportunity to reassert tbemselves. We have definite 
evidence to gbow that both the Vakatakas and the Western 
Kshatrapas did so after the middle of the fonrth century. It is 
very probable that others may have followed their lead. This 
must have seriously impaired the power of the Guptas, 

We may briefly refer to the evidence bearing upon the 
revival of the Vakatakas and Western Kshatrapas, The second 
Vakataka king Pravaragena I> vrbo flourished in the first half 
of the fourth century is called Samrdt in his inscriptions and is 
described as having performed the ii^vamedha sacrifice four 
times. He was therefore clearly a great ruler. His grandson 
Eudrasena I, who 'Succeeded him, however, drops that title 
Samrdi which shows that the fortunes of the family had declined 
at this time, possibly as a result of SamudraguptaV conquests. 
Eudrasena^s son, Prithvisena I, who had a long reign and who 
was a contemporary partly of Eamagupta and partly of 
Chandragupta is described as a righteous king vrho succeeded to 
the elements of royalty which had been steadily growing for 
a hundred years. This would suggest that there was a revival 
of the Vakatakas under this king which may have been partly 
at the cost of the Guptas. 

The evidence about the revival of the Western Kshatrapas 
is also definite. The title Mahaikshatrapa which was for a long 
time in abeyance reappears with Svami Rudradaman II at 
about 348 a.d, All his successors without exception bear 
that title. This can be explained only if we assume that the 
Kshatrapa power had considerably increased after 348 a. b. 
Unfortunately however there is no evidence yet forthcoming to 
show what provinces of their former dominions they succeeded 
in reoccupy ing* The Vakatakas in the South were fairly 
powerful at this time as we have seen above ; so the expansion 
must have been eastw*ards and at the cost of the Guptas. It may 
be however legitimately asked^ had the Western Kshatrapa 
king grown go powerful as to compel the surrender of the 
Gupta queen ? There is no conclusive evidence to prove this, 
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but there is nnthiag improbable in gapposing that such, 
was really the case. The other alternative of identifying the 
lascivious ruler with 

,'#f ibe Aliahabad isscriplioii of Samadragapta or Lis euecessor 
is beset with still greater difficulties as I ba¥e sbowa above. I 
would therefore, ieatatifelj propose tbit the 5aka king was 
a ruler of the Western Ksliatrapa dynasty and identify him 
with Rudrasena II whose coin, dates range from 84*8 a.b. to 
878' A.n, The fact that Rudrasena is succeeded by his sister^s 
son Simhasena may be explaioad. on the supposition that 
Chandragupta II and his party not only killed Rudrasena III 
but also some other members of the royal family including 
his SonSj who may have tried to come to his rescue. The 
king being killed along with his sons, a sister^s son may have 
succeeded him. To conclude j the evidence that I have cited 
and discussed above shows that — 

(1) Samndragupta was succeeded by his son Ramagupta 

and not by Chandragupta II ; 

(2) that this Ramagupta was an utterly weak and incapable 

ruler^ so much so that the contemporary Saka king, 
very probably of Western India, could compel Mm 
to agree to surrrcnder his cro vaed queen Dhruvadevi 
to his harem ; 

(S) that Ramagapta^s ■ younger brother Chandragupta 
saved the situation by killing the S'-aka king whom 
he approached under the disguise of Dhruvadevi ; 

(4) that after his triumphant return, king Ramagupta was 
killed, either by Chandragupta himself or at his 
mstigatioB | 

(6} and that Chandragupta .Tikramadltya married his dead 
■ brother^:S':'Wife Dhruvadevi and made her Ms crowned 

queen* 
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By R. D. Banerji, M.A., Benares 
Thirty-eight years have elapsed since the decipherment o! 
the Bhitari seal of Knmaragupta I and Hoernle's classical 
discussion of the history and chronology of the later Imperial 
Guptas and the dynasties which succeeded them ; but though 
much fresh materials have been discovered, the framework of the 
clironoiogy has remained the same. iThe history of the later 
Imperial Goptas has had to he revised since the publication 
of the Sarnatii image inscriptions of the reigns of Kuoaara- 
gnptalland Budhagnpta^ and the Damoclarpnr plates of Bodha- 
gopta and Bhanngiipta.-® Much fresh light lias been thrown 
on Mauldiari history and chronology by the discovery of 
the Haraha stone inscription of the time of Isanvaman^ but 
BO fresh discoveries have been made about the later Guptas of 
Magadha* During the last decade a group of scholars have 
attempted to interpret the evidence of the known inscriptions of 
this dynasty in a new way and to give a new turn to its early 
history. These scholnrs are Dr. Eadha Kumnd Mookerji, m.a., 
p.n PH D., of the Lucknow University j Dr. Hem Chandra 
Eay Cliaudhuri^ m.a^ ph.b., of the Galcutta University, and 
Mr. C, V. Vaidya^ m.a., lb.b. of Bombay. These scholars 
differ from the old theory of 1889 in thinking that Mabasena- 
gupta, the father of Madhavagiipta, and his ancestors were 
princes of Malava and not of Magadha and that they were 
transferred to Magadha by Harsha. Professor Eadha Kumnd 
Mookerji says in his Batsha^ 'Hbey were the Maukharis 
of Kanauj, the Varddhanas of Thanesar, and the Guptas of 
Eastern Malwa, an offshoot of the old Imperial Gupta honso 

^ Avinud Me fori of the Archceotofical Survey of India, Part II, 19U-15, 

^ M'pi, Ind,, Vol Xr, pf, llS-145. 

» Ibid, Vol., XI V, pp. 

® Mulers of India series, Oxford University Tress, London, 1$26, f. $0* 
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Fri>fcsior llookerji explains liis view of tfae early history of the 
later Guptas of Magadha in'jOQany subsequent pages of his work. 
As an example 1 have taken his. deseription of Mahasenagnpta^ , 
the father of Madhavagupta Nos* .11, and (/) are con- 
temporaries/^ There cannot be any objection to this because 
his No. II is Prabhlibaravarddhana of Thanesar,. . No. 6, Maha* 
senagiiptaj, the father of ■ Madhavagnpta, and' (f) a Sasthita- 
vamianj according to him of the Mankhari dyna&ty. Professor 
Mockerji adds No. 6 described as E.i.ng of Malwa by Bana^, 
sent his sons to the court of No, II to be the companions of the 
latte/s sons/’^ ijn the irst place ■ no king of the Maukhari 
dynasty named Sosthitavarman is known to Indian History at 
the present day from any original source of information. 
Hoernle or Smith may have hazarded, decades ago, that the 
Siisthitavarman mentioned in the Aj)head inscription of Aditya- 
geiia may be a Maokhaii; But no cpigraphist ha,B dared to 
say SO' after the publication of the Nidiian pur plates of Bhaskara- 
varman^- Professor Mookerji tries to justify himself by quoting 
I?r. P, W/fhomas. This view is also taken by Dr. F, W. 
Thomas fin his introduction to the HanJia-charitra translation) 
and Pleet/^ Prcftesor Mookerji forgets that Cowell and 
Thomases translation of was published in 1897 

and Dr. Fleet^s (hipta imcripfiom in 1888. Dr. Fleet is no 
longer in the land of the living but I doubt very much whether 
the present Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford would care 
to repeat what he stated in 1897. \In the second place it is 
absolutely impossible to understand how Dr. Mookerji can cite 
the authority of Ba:9.a in trying to make Mahasenagupta a king 
of !Malwa because the IlaTsha-cliariia does not mention any 
king cf the name of Mahasenagupta* A king named Mahaeena 
is mentioned once in connection with a king of the *Vatsa 
couotry and another who was the King of Benares/ But 

« Ind, VoL JH, pp, 65-79.; 

® Sarsa-cltarifa Sn^f* 
iUdf p. 191. 
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Mahasena is not Mahasenaguptakiid Professor Mookerji coiiid 
taye easily found out from the index of aames in tlie Englisli 
translation tliat no king named Maliasenagnpta is mentioned in 
tie text of the Eanha-chania, Unfortunately two other 
writers mentioned above have also taken Mahasenagnpta to 
be a king of Malava. Mr. C. V. Vaidya^ in bis Ruhtg 
of Medimval Hindu India^ states ; Now in the Apbsad 
inscription above mentioned, we have the names of members of 
E Gupta family who were the hereditary enemies of the ^'armas 
of Kananj and it contains also the name of Machava, the 
companion of Harsha, This family may, therefore, be taken to 
be the family of the Guptas of Malava though in this inscription 
the country of the Guptas is not mentioned, nor unfortunately 
the name Deva Gupta. And we may accept the ingenious guess 
made by Dr. Hocrnle {JH.J.SA904^) that Deva Gupta was 
Madhava^s brother, with some changes to be noted further on. 

The fact is there is no other explanation possible. The 
Harsha'charita plainly states that the two princes Kumara and 
Madbava, called Guptas who were given by Prabhakaravardhana 
to his sons Bajya and Harsha, to be their companions were 
Mdlaoa-fdja-^utrau ot sons of the King of Malava, This 
Madhava Gupta, who was the companion of Harsha, is very 
probably the Madhava Gupta of the Aphsad inscription for 
he is expressly described there to be desirous of the company 
of Harsha/^ ^ 

Professor Hem Chandra Bay Chandhuri of the Calcutta 
University is more cautious than Messrs. Mookerji and Vaidya. 
In view of the existence of the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravar** 
man, he, very wisely, refrains from making Susthitavarman, the 
contemporary and the antagonist of Mahasenagupta, a Maukhari 
but he also makes Mahasenagupta a king of Malwa. 

Damodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena Gupta. 
He is probably the King of Malwa mentioned in the Harsha- 
charita whose sons Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta were 
appointed to wait upon Eajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana of 


^ Mistory of Medicoval Eindti India^ ToL If p. 
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the Piisbpablmti family of "Srikastha (Thaiiesar)^’b The sole 
authority of Messrs. Mookerji^ . Vaidya and Ray Cliatidhuri for 
making Mahasenagopta a king of Malwa instead of Magadha 
ig the statement of Bana, ^^'for these reasons I have appointed to 
wait upon Tour Highnesses the brothers Xnmaragnpta and 
Midhavagnpta, sons of the Malwa King/'’^ and the statement 
in the Aphsad inscription that Madhavagnpfai the father of 
Adityasena, was desirous of associating himself with the glorious 
Harshadeva.^ 

There is no doubt about the fact that two sons of the King 
of Malwa were sent to the court of Prabhakaravarddhana and 
were made the companions of the youthful princes Hajyavar* 
dhana and Harshavardhana.*. That Madhavagupta was a contem- 
porary of Haisha cannot be doubted but that Mahasenagopta, 
the grandfather of Adityasena of Magadha, was a king of 
Malw^a is a statement difEcult to believe from the evidence 
at present at our disposal. Ihe entire question depends upon 
Maukhari history and the identity of Sushthitavarman who was 
defeated by Mahasenagupta. Let us consider the position taken 
by the earliest writer of this group, Mr. C. V, Vaidya. Even if 
we accept the very wild guesses of the late Dr. Hoernle, which 
have not been accepted anywhere except by this group of three, 
we shall find that there are insuperable difliculties in the w^ay 
of making Mahasenagupta a king of Malava, According to the 
Aphsad inscription, Mahasenagupta had defeated a king named 
Susthitavarman and the former^s fame was sung on the banks 
of the river Lauhitya.^ With the exception of this reference in 
the Aphsad inscription, Mahasenagupta^s name has not been 
discovered anywhere else. The inscription does not mention who 
this Susthitavarman was. Earlier writers 4ike Hoernle and 
Smith guessed that he was a Maukhari because his name ended 
with the affix like that of - all of the Maukhari kings 

^ Political History of Ancient InMa» puUished hy the University of 
Calcuttci, second ediUon, 19^7 f p* B7S* 

^ JSng* irans.t f, 119. 

^ Qu^ytaXnsmptions^p. 207j> 

* IMdf p. 
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and the aBfcagonists of most of the' later Gupta kings belonged 
to that dynasty. After the discovery . of the Nidhanpiir plates 
of Bi askaravarman it became necessary to ehaiige this theory 
because Susthitavarman is mentioned in that inscription as the 
Jalher of Bhaskarvarman* It. became necessary at the same 
time to consider certain names of the dynasty of Pnshpabhnti 
mentioned in the Uar&lia-cliarita. Bana has given the names 
of several g(;nerations of the kings of Assam. He mentions 
Bhutivarman, his son Chandramnkhavarman^ his son Sthiii- 
varman and his son Susthiravarman, vrho was the father of 
B I askaravarman. If we compare this genealogy with that 
given in the Nidhanpnr plates and the Nalandaseal of Bhaskara** 
varman then we are compelled to admit that the name Siisthita™ 
varman was misspelt Susthira varman by some scribe during 
the twelve centuries that intervened between Banabhatta and 
Messrs. E. B. Cowell and P. W. Thomas. That Suslhira- 
varmanand Snsthitavarman are one and the same person is 
proved by the identity of the names of his father^ grandfather 
and greatgrandfather as well as his son^ when compared with 
the Nalanda seaP and the Nidhanpnr plates.'"^ It would be 
extremely tedious to go through the unwarranted assumptions 
of Mr. Vaidya about Snsthitavarman and Mahasenagupta. 
They ate detailed on pages 35 to 37 of the first volume of his 
English edition. 

We must now turn to the latest writer on the subject, Professor 
MookerjI. We find that this scholar has accepted the contents 
of Hoernle's article published Iwenty^four years ago as correct. 
There is no attempt at discrimination or applicaticn of the 
critical method of analys's. On the other hand there is 
a lamentable lack of correct knowledge of medieval Indian 
geography because we find that Professor Mookerji actually 
brings the eastern limit of Malava as far asUnchhehra station on 
the Allahabad-Juhbulpore section of the Great Indian Peninsula 

^Sarshi-chariia Sn^. Trans., p, 317. 

Vol. r, pp. 303-06. 

^Spi. Ini, Vol. XU, pp. 70-79', 
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Bailwaj. Professor Mookerji;States;s' ' ^Echoes of the loiperial 
Gapta authority m Malwaoome-, from ' ioseriptioos of some 
petty cliiefi like the Parlvrajaka ' Maharajas Hastia and 
Samksliobha of the years a, a, 518 aad 'S^S,. ia which the actual 
names of the then Gopta emperors 'are not giYeoi but only 
a general reference to their ruW^^ . The Parivrajaka Maharajas 
ruled over the modern Parihar state of Nagod and the southern 
boundary of their kingdom is marked by , the Bhumra pillar 
inscription of the time of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastia 
and the chief Sarvanatha of Uehehakalpa,^ The chiefs of 
Uehehakalpa ruled over the province of Dabhala, which is now 
represented by the modern district of Jubbulpore and the states 
of Maihar, Jaso^ Parma and the Bijagadh. The late Dr. Pdeet 
supposed that Dabhala was represented by modern Bundel- 
khand.^ If a hob, a place about sis miles from Unchehra 
labway station; can be included in Malava then the boundaries 
of that ancient province of Malava can be extended anywhere 
according to the varying needs of modern writers. 

We find that Professor Mookerji makes Susthitavarman 
the son of the Maukhari Sarvavarman and the father of the 
Maukhari Avantivarman without any hesitation^ Next he 
makes Mahasenagupta a king of Malwa and makes him fight 
with a Maukhari named Susthitavarman. We have shown 
above that Professor Mookerji^'s statement that Mahasenagupta 
is described as a king of Malwa by Bana is totally without 
foundation and a Maukhari named Susthitavarman exists 
only in his imagination. Professor Mookerji tries to jubtify 
the untenable position assumed by him in a footnote; where 
lie states that, some historians identify this king with 
a king of Kamarupa of that name on the ground 
that the river of Kamarupa, -viz. ' Lauhitya {Brahmaputra)^ 
is ;m€nGoned:,here.' as;^the: 'd 

^Manhat p. 67^ 

Imcrijiiiom, p. 111, 

*ibui,p 114. ' " ' . , 
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But the content of the inscription rather sh^ it is 

concerned more with the wars between the Guptas and 
the Maukhaiis than with their distant conquests, and so 
Snsthitavarman may be a Mankharh^^ ^ At this place it 
becomes necessary to analyse the contents of the verse referring 
to Mahasenagnpta and Snsthitavarman in the Aphsad inscription 
of Adityasena. The late Dr. Fleet, translating this record, 
stated as follows : — 

'^From him there was a son^ the illnstrlons of Alahasena- 
giipta, the leader, among brave men ; who in all the assemblages 
of heroes acquired a {reputation f Of) valour {that stood) in the 
foremost rank I whose mighty fame, marked with the honour 
of victory in war over the illustrious Susihitavarman, {and) 
white as a full-blown jasmine-flower or waf erlily, or as a pure 
necklace of pearls pounded into little bits (?), is still constantly 
sung on the banks of (the river) Lohitya, the surfaces of which 
are {so) cool, by Siddhas in pairs, when they wake up after 
sleeping in the shade of the betel plants that are in full 
bloom,^^^ Dr. Pleet'^s translation does not justify Dr, Mookerji's 
assumption that Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) is mentioned 
here as the limit of Mahasenagupta^s conquests.^^ The poet 
simply says that the fame of Mahasenagupta for his victory 
over Susthitavarman was sung constantly on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra. When we bring this statement into a combina- 
tion with the fact that there was a king of Assam, who must 
be a contemporary of Mahasenagupta, named Susthitavarman, 
what other correct conclusion can one draw with the 
exception of the admission that Mahasenagupta defeated 
Susthitavarman of Assam in battle on the banks of the 
river Lauhitya or Brahmaputra ? Let us turn to the Sanskrit 
text of the inscription. The composition of the verses does 
not give any indication of the position assumed by Professor 
Mookerji. The text of the tenth line contains one short verse 


^ j^arsMfp, 65 and note 2* 
^€fUpta Imcripiions, p, 206, A 10% 
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IB or AiimliiM and another in the longer SarJdniaDikn-^ 
(fit a. The short wse Bimply says that- from him# he. from 
Damodaragupta was ’ham the valiant Mahasenagapta/^ The 
longer verse says {Tas^a) fame (Yaj^ah), due to Ms 

vktory in battle over SnstMtavarman {Srmai-^uitUiamrmmm^ 
ynd(lha*vija^a‘-^la^M’^paii-aMa‘k) is being sung even now 
[Ad^dpi gl^ate) by Sidclba pairs {SidMa-mi^kmatfi} on the 
banks of tho Lmhltj^a {lauIiUgasga iatesku). I have inten* 
tionally omitted the adjectives and adjuncts in order to condense 
the general purport a nd because they are fully given in Dr. 
Fleet^s translation quoted above. Now, I am compelled to ask 
Professor Mookcrji wh»it particular construction or word enables 
him to think that the river Lauhitya is mentioned here as 
the limit of Mahasenagupta^s conquests ? Evidently Messrs. 
Mookerji and Taidya did not consider it necessary to pause 
and examine the original text when they wrote. Indian poets 
were capable of expressing the object meant by them more 
definitely than Messrs. Mookerji and Vaidya would give them 
credit for. If the auth or of the pra^asli intended to mean that 
Lauhitya was the north-eastern limit of the conquests of 
Mahasenagupta then Ire would have used more appropriate 
language like Vasula, son of Kakka, the composer of the 
Mandasor stone pillar inscription of Ya^odharman : — 

A '^Laiihiiij’-opakanthM = tala^vana’^gakan'^opatpakdcl = 

d*Ma&endrad=s 

a- GaUgdsiisAla - tukina-^i&iarmah pascMmad-^ 

a-pagodheh I 

SdmmitatrsnpaB^a vaLlu'-dfavina^irita^madaih 
padayoT^dnamadlh ifc 

Chwld -ratn^a^iU'^ruf myaiihaia^Uhald Ihumi^hhdgdli 

Jcfiymte^ II 

We find, therefore, that Professor Mookerji has no ground 
to stand on when he says that Lauhitya or Brahmaputra was 
the limit of Mahasenagnpta^s conquests, and as the text shows 
clearly the actual battle must have been fought on or near the 

banks of that river* Tie identification of Susthitavarman as 

' ' 
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a Maukhaii therefore falls to the ground. Here we miiet admit 
that Professor Hem Chandra Ray Chandhnri has not fallen into 
the error of copying: the late Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle b'^indly* 
In the second edition of his work I e has correctly icloritifl^d 
Snsthitavarman of the Aphsad ■ inscription with Snsthitavarman 
of Assamd There is one pomt howevur in which all of these 
three scholars have fallen' into the same error' hy copying what 
Dr. Hoernie wrote twenty-fonr years ago. This is the identi- 
fication of Madhavagnpta, ■:the fathir of IcHtyaseim o! the 
Aphsad inscription, with Madhavagiipta, son of the unknown 
king of Malava, whose father sent him to the court of Prabha- 
karavardhana of Sthanvisvara. Professor Ray Chaiidliiiri cannot 
deny that be has copied Hoernie verhafim because, he too, has 
made Devagupta, mentioned in the Banskhera^ and Madlinban^ 
plates of Harsha, the elder brother of Madhavagnpta, and there- 
fore the eldest son of Mahasenagnpta.'^ At this stage, I am 
compelled with very great reluctance to analyse and criticise 
the statements of a deceased scholar, the late Dr. A. F. R. Hoernie. 
Hoernle^s article on Some Frohlems of Ancient Indian JJ/s- 
toy has become the source of much mischief though it was 
written nearly a quarter of a century ago. In the hands of un- 
critical scholars Hoernle'’s mistaken suggestions have become the 
source of false history. I find that post-graduate students in 
India firmly believe that there was a Maukharl king named 
Snsthitavarman and that Yalodharman Lad assumed the title 
of Yikramaditya. 

Dr. Hoernle^s article is based on a number of a priori 
assumptions for none of which one is able to find the slightest 
shred of evidence. For example, he would attribute coins of 
a king named Yasovarman to Yaiodharman without further 
evidence. He would believe that Yasodharman assumed the 

1 Political JS.istQY'y of Ancient India^ second editiont ^uUished hy the 
Vnwersity of CalcuUcHj 1927f p, 37S» 

3 Epu Ind., VoU F, pi?. 208^11. 

3 Bid, VoU. / and VI I, pp. 67 ff, and 156^60, 

* Political Eistory of Ancknt India, pp^ $78, S7t 
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title of ¥ikramatilt|a simply because he thought so and inspiie 
of the faet that none of the three inscriptions of Yasodliarniaii 
mention that title and none of the coins attributed to that 
prince bear it in the legends^ The other theory of Dr. Hoernle 
which has caused miieli mischief is that Yasodhaman {Vikra** 
maditya) was the father of Siladifya of Mo-la-po.^ I shall 
attempt to analyse Dr. Hoernle'^s views on this topic at some 
finhseqnent date. Dr. Hoernle supposed twenty-four years ago 
that it is not imp'5ssible, indeed, that he never himself assumed 
the title Vikramaditya, but that it was given to him by Iiis 
people and by posterity, Just as tbe titles ^ great \ etc. among 
ourselves* Comment would be needless on such assumptions. 
Fresh epigraphical discoveries have ■shown us what was the 
popular conception of Vikramaditya ■ in the time of Amogha- 
varsha I ; — 

^^That donor, in the Kali Age, who uras of the Gupta 
linesige, having killed (his) brother, we are told seized (his) 
kingdom and queen, (and) thereafter the wretch ciosed her to 
write down one lac, one crore (in the documeni^^/’ 

Dr. Hoernle^s suggestions which concern the present paper 
are^j— ■ 

I, The lord of Malava is never named, but it can have 
been none other than Siladltya ,* there existed no other Malava 
rival emperor at that time. This assumption is based on 
the statement of the Kajatarangini that SiladJtya, son of 
Vikramiditya, was dethroned but was re-established on his 
throne by a king named Pravarasena. Sir Aurel Stein has proved 
repeatedly that Kalhana^s Chronicle is absolutely unreliable 
even about the history of the sixth century a.b, and should 
not be accepted unless corroborated by reliable and independent 
evidence. Hoernle wanted to identify this Vikramaditya with 
Ya^odbarman inspite of the fact that the Rajatarangin! Cills this 
Vikramaditya Harsha 

1 W^atters, On Tmn Chidang^ VoL ILf p* 24$. 

^ A, WOS, p. m. 

® m., V01. xriihfp. 

* J.E. A, S., m3, p. 555. 

® BiOm, CJironkks of Ehffs of ToL /, f, 
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II. Basing Bis next assumption on this false identity Dr. Hoemle 
■says, again, we are told that Prabhakara called to his court two 
Gupta princeg, Kumara and Madhava, to be companions to his 
own sons. Now, in the Aphsad inscriptioB of Aditya- 
sens we have the genealogical tree of the Bater Gnpta kings. 
This tree gives Madhavagupta as the ' mn of Mahasenagnpta ; 
and as we know that the latter was, the maternal uncle of 
Prahhakara there can be no doubt as to the identity of the 
Madhavagupta, of the Aphsad inscription with the piinee 
Madhavagupta, w^ho was sent to Prabhakara^s court* In the 
first place, it is, imposBible for that Mahasenagupta who 
was the conciueror of Susthitavarman of Assam to be a king 
of Malava simply because it was impossible for any king 
of Malava to reach the hanks of the Lauhitya without strenuous 
opposition from the kings of Kanaa j, Magadha and Gauda 
as the route from Bhilsa or Eran lies through these countries 
and the inscription mentions Mabasenagupta simply as the 
victor over Susthitavarman. Then, in the second place, because 
PrabhakaravarJhana was the son of Mahasenagupta^s sister 
there m no reason to suppose that Madhavagupta of the Harska- 
elarita must be the same as Madhavagupta, the father of 
Adityasena. 

III. Dr. HoernVs third assumption is not directly connected 
with tie first two but it is equally absurd. He wants to 
make the Devagiipta of the Madhuban and Banskhera plates 
of Harsha, a son cf Mahasenagupta. It was a tentative sug- 
gestion but it becomes pernicious when it is accepted as 
truth by later writers. I find to my infinite regret that Profes- 
sor E.ay Cbaudhiiri has also accepted this mistaken suggestion. ^ 

The results of this analysis are, therefore, that the chrooo- 
logy proposed by Dr, Hoernle in 1903 is totally inaccurate. 
In this connection it is a pleasure to be able to observe that one 
Indian scholar at least possesses sufficient critical acumen to 

^ J,MA. S., 

® set, 

^PqUHc&I Muiory ofAmUnt Indm^ yy. B7B’74* 
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IloeriileV. erroneous suggestions* l:hk m Professor E*C. 
Mazumcliir, who, even in n text-book written in 19.17, inoatioas 
MahSseasgupta to be a king of Magadba and Siisihitavaroiaii 
to be a king of Assam.^ Writers like ilessrs* Mookorjb Vaidja 
and Bay Chandhiiri have never paused to eonsider whetlier it 
,;ii' possibie for a Mug of Mlilava, even of eastern or north- 
eastern .Makva, to conquer Assam witbont causing a go .d cka! 
of , disturbance fcbroiighoiifc northern India, Tlie Apbsad 
inscription simply says that Alahasenagupta obtained n vii'torj 
over Sasth.itavarma.ri. , Had Mahusenagiipta defeated any other 
king the panegyrist would '■ have certainly mentioned their 
names. A king of eastern Mikva would have to pass througli 
Biindelkhand, the United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal to 
reach Assam. Even if he had chosen the extremely difficult 
r)ute through the C. P, .Balaghat,,. as the Musalrnaii historians 
calUt, he, would have had to pass through Dabhiila or |}ah.ala, 
Magadfaa, Gauda or Radh.a ami Vahga or Eastern Bengal, 
Nona of these countries are mentioned in the Aphsid iaserip- 
tion. Therefore, the only ' logical conclusion that ramaiul 
possible is that in order to reach the borders of Assam Maha- 
senagupta had not to pass through so many provinces. Though 
he was a ruler of Magadha, Assam very probably lay on his 
frontier and B Sc} ha and Vahga or Mithila and Va rend ra were 
included in his kingdom. In thkease only is it possible for 
Alahasenagupta to have fought with Susthitavarmaa o! Assam. 
Consequently we have to admit that the theories of Messrs, 
Mookerji, Vaidya and EayOhaudhuri in which Mahasenagupta, 
the father of Madhavagupta and the grandfather of idityasena, 
is made a king of Makva, are untenable, 

lOniiine of Ancient Indian Mistory mi Vuliure, Chm)tervertt^f Chatter jee 
and Company, Cahutkt, p» SB9, 



IV.-MaitMli Words of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

I.— Rucipati|Thakura”and Maithili. 

By Umeslia MisMra,' Beetareriii Sanskrit, ITaiveriiityef 

Allakakad. 

Encipati Thakura lived ^ daring the re? ga of king Bhairava^ 
also known as Bliairavendm or Bhairava Simhadeva, wlio ruled 
over Mitbila akont 1450 Eueipati.^; lived in tke village 

of Vaijaiili in Mitliila. He was^born in the iKliauala family 
His wife^s name was Enkmini.^^ We - know of his two ^ sons^ 
Iiidrapati ^and Harapati.^ The former was a great Mimamsaka. 
He wrote a book on Mimamsa Mlma^iU'^palmla^ The 

latter was a great Tantric. He was the pupil jof Mahe§vara. 
He also wrote a book named MmitfapraMpa on Tantra'jastra.® 
The family continued to produce learned wiiters. Indrapati 

^ Vide the verses in the heginning of his coinmentary on^ Mtirari Mirra’s 
Anargharaghiva, Kavyamala Ed. 

3 Bhairava'sfelder hmthei’, Dhira Simha, whom Bhairava succeeded, while ruling 
over Mithila, a Ms. of Sctudorpan! was copied. The date of this transcription is 
Xalcsmana Sena Era 321. « 1440 — 1441. Dhira Simha ruled even after this. Then 
came Bhairav a Simha who was Encipatrs patron. This gives ns an approximate 
date of i hairava Simha-— vide J, A. S. B., 1915, Tol. II, pp. 425,426. 

® Vide the verses in the heginning of his commentary on Anargharaghava. The 
fact that he w^as a Maitbila, an inhabitant of Mithila, is further proved by a line 

* which is used as an adjective to PremaTiidhl, 
the grandson of Encipati, at the end of his book Dharmadharmaprabodhinif 

^ Vide E.Mitra^s Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Vol. V. Ko. 1959, p. 282. 

» Ibid. 

® VideE. Mitra’s Notices of*Sansknfc MSS. Tol. VI. No. 2011, p. 34. 

7 Vide E. Mitra^s Notices, Vol. V., p. 2S2, No. 1959. 

® Tide H. Mi Ws Notices, Vol. VI, No. 2011, p. 34. 
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Tliakiiy,/s son was Prerriamilbi/ who w*as a Bharma-^astii'iiitii 
wrote a book on Blmrma-g^latra^ called I^karm.udhafma-iy,\i** 
bodkinl* 

About Riicipati^s learning w^e.-Cannot saj bhioIi with great 
eonfitleiice, as we haYe^ as yet^ come to know of only a single 
book and tlmfc too a commentary on Murari Anarglia- 

rfigliava,. But a clom study of' tliis very commentary sIioy/s 
that Kueipati sbould Iiave been a Naiyayikaj a Mlmfimsaka^ and 
a Dbariiia-gastri# Eucipati has touched therein upon various 
problems of Nyiiya-Va%esika^ and lias also shown his acquain- 
tance with the, technicalities of MimSmsa^ and Diiarma- 
His ■ way of, ^expkining the -words w.itb .reference to 
the gra-mmatieal rules' and quotations from standard writers on 
grammar shows that he w^as also a Vaiyfikaraiia* 

In this commentary, Eiicipati has now and then used words 
of Maitliilb his moth«:;.r-<tongue,- in order to give the exact 
iiieaning of some of the words of S-anskrta and Prakrta. Here 
I am giving a list of those Maithili words with their Saaskrta 
original and English equivalents to show the form of Maithili 
in the fifteenth century A 

Samlcrte. Maithili- , ■ , ■ feglish. ' 

Afioala ... Aficala -■ Border. ■ 

Argala . . . Agala •*-. , A bar for fastening a door* 

^ vide E, Alitra^iS Notices V^oh- V^I, No. l-9'09, p, 18. At the ead of the 
colophon of this Ms. a date is given as Saihvat 1410, on the basis of which I)r. Mvtrs 
asserts that the work was completed' in Samvat 1410«1S33 a,b» This date is 
altogether wrong as in 135S even the grandfather of this auih w was not born 
I folly agree here with Mr. Chakravartl that. ' the samvat here shoxildbo Snkm 
S8.m?at as 'Vlferama Samvat wais not in ttse,- in Mitiiila/^ .as even at present, it is mt 
exclusively need, Thns the date given by I)r. M.itrais'nnfeenahIe. Prenia nidhh there, 
fore, completed his work in 148S~»S9 -'Am. ■: 'This 'also helps ns to know that 
iii-ost, probably, out of „ the two sons of Encipati Thakura, ludrapati, the f ’^tlicr of 
Premanidhi, was the elder, and Harapati was .'-the'yonnger. The latter flunnshed 
in the reign of Kamsa-Narayapa, king of Michila, and patron of Harapati, who 
ruled over 'Mifchiklahjnt 1510- Af.B. .. ■: - ■ 

® VTde the Coin, on pages 23, 53, 54, 60, B% 310, etc. 

' ® 'Ibid. I'rigf'-s 'is, 78, Si], 80, 100, 311?, etc. 

^ Ildd. pages 258, 203, 3(7. etc. 
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Saiigki’ta. 

M«ithilu . 

Eugl,isli 

Alavala 

... Tliala 

... A trencb for water ronricl 
■ tlie root of a tree. 


... Kheva or kiieva 

... 'The tax paid to , the' 
boatmaii for cross-ill g .a 
■ ri?er on, boat. 


..... .U.Iarili ■ , 

, , . , ■ ■ A prticular .kind .of sanncl 
■ .produced daring,, a reli-. 
gionsliinction,;:, ' 

, Kmlaciiri ■ ' 

ICaraouri 

... A family of K§attriyaB in 
the south. 

Kalavafiki' ■ 

... Gartuia 

... Sbe-gpaitow. 

ICankalakuta 

... Karat a 

... Skcdeton. 

Karitlia 

Ivantba 

Walletj geiierally borne' 
by ascetics. 

.Karmaatika, , 

... Kamata^ 

... A head-servant. 

Karlaii! 

.«j Katarjai 

.**. Scissors. 

Kataka 

... KafiiHa^. 

Water-clearing not-frnit. 

■Koyasti ■ 

Kootadawiika 

♦o Tiie lapwing. 

Krakaca 

... Karanta 

... A saw. 

K'omaranka 

... £kasa 

... The first battle. 

Kmicikfi ' 

... Knileika 

... Key for opening a door. 

: Knrari 

... Tlaputi 

... A kind of bird, having 
a plaintive tone. 

ICatupa 

„» Kiirua 

... A leather bucket. 

vGarMiagrlia. , 

... Gabhahara 

ft.. The interior of a house. 

Jaiagriia 

... Jaladbaii 

A gathering place of 
water. 

JrffibhaBa 

Janbhi^ 

... Yawning* 

Tanka * .J- 

■ 

... A stone^outter^s chisel. 

Puli 

Kachavi 

A small turtle. 


^ This word is a family title of a sorvant^class in Mitlilla. Generally it h 


writton as Kamati, in this case, 

^ AMS* of this .commentary with the %vriter read*^ this word as or 

I The MS. with the w’riter roads it m JSnfhl/^^ 
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SiBikrfei^ 

, , Maitliil'i- ' 

Eiigllth m»ia.riiijg. 

Tirasbi'doi 

Plialaki 

,»» A curtain. 

Draijakfika 

po^ck-tiua 

or A raven. 


Poda^kaiaa. 


Narakarotii 

Laclaa 

1*. The bo 118 of the fore- 



head of a man. 

Niksepa 

*«, StiiagP 

... Depositi 

Nirfijiiifi 

Tt^jofi^haiia ^ 

... Waring of lights before 



an idol or a man as 
an act of adoration_, or 
with a view to remove 
the evil effects (in 
case of a man). .■ ■ ' 

Niv»ira 

Auri^ 

A wild rice. 

Palaiidii 

.*• Piyaja ■ 

... An onion. 

Paiia 

».# Fata 

... The thing staked, 

Paryanka 

Pa la oka 

A coach. 

PatU 

... Pata?asi 

... Silk-cloth. 

Pancaiika 

*,• Piitalr 

Doll. 

Pota ; 

Dongi 

A small boat. 

Prakoftha , V 

Oharf or ohali 

... A room at the entrance 



of a palace or an ordi- ■ 
nary building. 

Pran«ili, 

..,.Panan 

...■ A water course. 

Pfalimaaa- 

■ PaflimaQa 

... A weight. : 

.Prabhf^a 

.ii#f Pasaiia 

Present, gift. , 

...Pii|.apaba' 

Ghalii 

A craaible. v 

■/Palrika" 

■ ;Patari 

. A^nippet* . 

Malkbiiati /, 

Jialahalu,,. , ' 

A kind of drum. 

Mastii 


' ■.*, ..Whey.' 



A, head-dress (?) 

.•■.Mufika;' , 


A. cmoible. 

Eajakttlam 

,, t liaala , ■ 

A palace* 

* The MS. tea 4 f ife as ** ' 

Teaaocchafca..*'- 


Tills is written m ** Vai?4** or ia Maitliili, 
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laiislits. 

MaitMlI. 

■E.Kglisli incftiiing. 

YntB 

■ Vata , , 

. ■ Passage. 

Yikalikagrfisa 

ti* Biari , 

■ ... liight food to be taken 
in the afternoon, about 
the end of the day. 

Vihangika 

... Baliang! 

A pole for carrying 

burdens. 

Y I'fcika 

: Bloha 

... A scorpion. 

Calaka 

... Saraga 

. ■ .... :A piece. 

;C'pigl|aka'/';' 

Singacla 

' ... A vegetable plant which 
grows in water. 

, Griikhafa , 

«»/ Sankara ■ 

... An iron chain. 

Cyfimfika 

Sama ' 

A wild grain. 

Sabhika 

... Sahiara 

... The man who instigates 
gambling. 

Sandan^ika 

Saudasi 

A pair of pinceri?. 

Sattra 

Satara 

: «♦. A gacrifiee, or a house 
for feeding people. 

' Sopina 

... Kafjikali 

• A staircase. 

Stivisirii 

Suasin! 

■ ... A term used for a 
married girl when 
' she is at her father's 

lodge. 

Svahasta 

... Svahatha (?) 

... Mark. 

Hallahala 

Hailahaia 

; Busy and eager appear-*' 
ance. 

Hastihastiba 

...iHathi 

... Hand to hand. 


II.— JagaM^am and MaltMli 
3agac!dliara was also a prominent writer of the fifteenth 
ceiitriry in Mithila. About his date we do not get any hint from 
his various writings available up to this time, Mr. Chakravarti 
puts him during the rule of the dynasty of Kame 9 vara of 
Mithila^ which, according to him, dates (c* 1850 — 1515 
But a more J approximate date can^ r be fixed on the basis of 
a iranuscript of a ^commentary -on Subandlm^s Vasavadatti. by 
' p. 431--433. ^ 
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Jagaddliara laiaiself. It appears to have been written in Iiak|mana 
Sen era 355/ wbiob is equal to 14 - 74—1475 a. I), ^ This shows 
clearly that the writer shonid have existed at least in 1476 a»d,^ 
if this date be put therein by the writer himself.' on the 
other hand^ it be a date of transcription of the book, then sorely 
the authors date should be pushed back However, we take 
him to be an author of the fifteenth, century a, ■ ■ 

About his parentage, we know from his own writings 
that he belonged to a very learned and high family/ 
vhioh should have continued to be so for over a century. His 
groat-great-great-great-grandfather was Can de? vara, who was 
a great Mimaiiisaka, His son- was Vedadhara, who was 
a great scholar of the various castras.^ His son was Bamadlmra, 
also known as Eame 5 vara.® He was'a great -Naiyliyika and , 
Mimamsaka, Bpeciaily of the Prabhakara school / His son was 
Gadudhara who rras a Mimamsaka and a Tantric,® His son 
was Vidyfidhara, a great Mimamsaka of the Prabhakara 
school,® His son was Eatnadhara, a great Naijavika^^. This 

^ THe Catalogue of Flam- Leaf- MSS, in fciie Durbar Libary, Nepal, MS* 
No. 447, p. m 

* The Laksmiina Sen era begins from August, 1119-20 A. n,, the date on 
•?vhich Laksmana Sen^a coronation took place. Hence bj adding 1119-20 to 
Sa5 La-Saili, we get the above date* 

® Jagaddliara quotes Crlkar5carya*s commentary on Amarako^a in liis 
cominoiitary on Vejylsamluira, p-89j also vide J.A.S.JB ^ 1915, Tol. II., p. 414 
with footnotes, Tberofore, he cannot be earlier than 1390 a,d., which is tli© 
approximate date of Crlkara* 

* Vide the end of his commentaries, on Venmmhara Kirnayasagar ed j on 
Bliiktlmadliava, Kavyamtlla eclj and on Vasavadatta of Subandhu.' E. MitrcFs 
Notices of Sanskrit AIss, VoL V., p. 304. 

* H© was also called Vede^vara, He is said to be Vividha-tantra-rahasya- 
Tetta-— vide the end of Jagaddhara’s commentary Tattvadipaiil on 
Vasavadatta. E. Mitra^s Notices, VoL V, pp. 304, 305. 

® Ibid. 

^ He is described as Gnrumatalka-rahaaya-va^yah. Ibid, 

^ Fide the end of the commontary on Venisamhara and Tattvadipani, 

® Ibid, At the end of the cammentary on Malatunllhata wo find him 
described as Ouruj^iokta-^astrc-j ^yimm. 

Ylie the end of Tattyadipa^i 

18 


8 Ees. J. 



m 






Eatnailhara was tte father of JagadJIiara* Jagaddhaai^s 
mother^s name was Damayantl,^ who. was? also a learned lady. * 
Jagaddhara himself was a great scholar of, Nyaya-Vaifefika^ 
Ka?ya^ Panimya Grammar, Prosody and Ehefcoric, and also of 
the Vedas.^ He was the anther of various works. He not. 
only commented upon Gita, ■ Devimahatinyaj (Durga), 
Meghaduta, Gitagovinda, Malatimadhava, Vepsamhara, Vasa- 
vadatta, and' Sarasvati"Kanthabhara, 9 a, hut also wrote original 
treatises on erotics— the Rasika-Sarvasvai and on music— 
the Sangita — Sarvasya,."^ 

In his published commentaries on Malatimadhava ■ and 
Veiifsaihhara, we find that he has used ^several Maithili 
words in order to convey the exact sense of some of the 
Sanskrta words. I give here the list of these words with a view 
to present before scholars a sample of Maithili of the 
fifteenth century. 


Sanskrta. 

Maithili. 

IngliBh equiyalantg. 

{From the commentary 

on F enlsaihhara*) 

Cyamalatri 

..4 Sartula 

A particular kind of 
creeper. 

Nakula 

..4 Neura 

44. A mongoose. 

Garbhagrham 

,,, Gabhahara 

, 4 . The interior of a house. 

Dohadah 

*.* Dohara 

.44 The longing of a preg- 
nant woman. 

Alavalam 

... Ihala 

... A basin for water round 
the root of a trect 

.CIrsakam , 

. 4 . Toppara 

44. A helmet. 

Kanka 

... Kankari 

, 4 , A skeleton. 

' Tumram 

«•« Tona 

.4 4 A quiver. 

Karmantah 

4.. Kamata 

,44 A head-servant. 

^ Vide the end of the commentary 
and Vasavadatta. 

on Venisamhara, Malatimadhava, 


^ tBo colophon of the cDinmaafeapy on MiUatimadhara, 4et 9, p,122, 
Kavyamala ed. 


® yide the end of the commentary on Malatlmadhaya, p,. 229 j Yejgtlsaihhara. 
^ Vide 1810, Vol. II, p. 431, 
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Eaglisli erjiiivtlciite. 

Priijaiiaiii 

■«.t * 

Pan a 

... A whip ; a stick used a.a 
a goad. 

Vrka 

* * * 

Hiindara 

... A wolf. 

G rSha 

» * » 

Oolia 

. ... A crocodile.. 

Y ariapatraiii 

# « « 

Voiiita 

A sma*!! boat.,' . 

(Ff^m i&e e^rmmen^tvy on 

: Malailmielkam,} 

K libj ikatii 

. . . 

Km 

... A particular kind of tree* 

CLt-tfi 


Cehata ■ 

... Splendour. 

Snfiyavah 

• . 

Naharu ■ 

Sinew* 

Vrkab 

*»• 

Gho^a (?) 

... A wolf. 

R oh ill ah ■„ 


■ Rohana, or Ghog- A particular kind of tree. 



haratti* 


Nalakaiii 

9 » « 

Narahada, or Saii. A long bone near the 




thigh. 

Karkarah 

Jt ^ t 

Kakara 

... Broken parts of a skull. 

Kiiraii 


Haputi 

... A particular kind of bird. 

A lindali 

• w 

0th til a; 

... A terrace before a house- 




door. 

Macudakaili 

» It • 

Vithavi 


Cyenah 


Sicwaiia 

.. . A particular kind of bird. 

Koya|tikaI.i 


Kaoii 

A raven. 

Datyuhah 


Kondildawuka 

A lapwing. 

Y^uthika 


Juhx 

A particular kind of 




flowt r. 

Cihndhraiii 

» « « 

Sula 

. Ditto. , , 

Rajapattani 

t « » 

Khadhi 

... A particular kind of blue 


stone. 

It is qaite possible that there maj be some mistake in the 
spelling ol the Maithili words cine ^:to the misreading of the 
Maithili character, in which the books shonld be originally 
written, by the editors who cannot be expected to be fnlly 
acquainted with the Maithili* letters* 1^ therefore, fully depend 
upon the printed books lor this paper# 



V.— Devendra Varman 

By Kmiaar Gopimatli Beb TatwanidM^ Tekkall 

The old Kalinga country was ruled bj the brave and popular 
Mugs of the famous Ganga dynasty from the most rich and 
prosperous town of Dantapura as their capital. Bevendra 
Varman was one of that dynasty. He was the son of Eajendra 
Varma. The favourite deity of the Kalihga dynasty was 
Gckarne^vara who seems to have been enshrined on the summit 
of the Mahendra HilL Dantapura^ the capital of the Kalihga 
kings, was at the foot of the Mahendra Hill. At present 
however there are no traces of its existence. The kings of 
Dantapura appear to have granted several sasanas (inams) as is 
evident from the copperplates available, ^nch gifted villages 
are situated in the following divisions : — 1. Varahavartani, 
2. Kostrukavartani, 3. Eupavartani, 4. Kantakavartani and 
5. Chapavartani. These divisions extended towards the north- 
east up to Chilba. Nothing is known about the further extension 
of these divisions to the north beyond Chilka. 

Investigations made about the extent of this country show 
that it extended to the north as far as Chilka and to the south 
as far as a portion of the present Vizagapatam district^ because 
the northern portion of this country is called Utkala, while the 
south is known by the name of Vengi Eajyam. 

Devendra Varma;, son of Eajendra Varma, occupied the 
Kalinga throne in the 110th year of Vijaya Eajyam. As the 
script coincides with that of the script after 812 A.n., it might 
he after 812 a.d. The title and style of all the kings of this 
dynasty are one and the same— the titles are distinguished 
for their power, prowess, bravery, and generosity# A short 
time ago I secured from a farmer living at Dwimila, a copper- 
plate containing the grant of a land made by Devendra Varman. 
This plate wav«% discovered by the farmer in the course of 
ploughing his land. Taking it for a gold plate, the farmer 
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took it to a gold^^iTiltli^ who cut it at one ends As the inaerip- 
tion of the plate is not exaetly on the top^ it has not been 
defaced and can be easily deciphered* 

. The . contents of the grant are engraved in three copper- 
plates fastened to one another by a copper ring^ and arc carried 
over from one plate to another^ i.e. from the second side of tiio 
irst plate to the end of the second side of the third plate# The 
following is the reading of the combined three plates : — - 

1. Om Swa&tyo moro piiranu Kariao^ Sorbottn Sukhoro 

2, Moneeyo bijoyo boto^ Kolingonogoro .bfisoko*^ nmohey: 

8# Ndra cholarnolo sikhoro protistitosyo soeboraohorO' giiro so^ 

4 Kolo bhnhono nirmanaiko sutrodhtosyo sasanko chd ; 

5* Damoney arbhogoboto gotorno swomino^ scdiorono komolo 

6# Jngolo pronamo dbigoto kolonko gonko^ neeka 
Second plate^ first side. 

7, Hobo eokhyobho’^ jonito Jojosobdo pooto pabonoto® somo 

8, Osto samantho chokrochudamoni probha monjoree pmijo 
ronjito 

9, Beerochorono sito knniodo kmlendey® indwabo date di 

10. Dgeso^® binirgoto Jesho^^ dhwastirati kola eholo noyo 

11, Binoyo doya dano dakhyonyo^^ sanrjo darjo sotjo tja 

12, GMi guno sompodadharo bbooto googamolo knloti 

Bemnd plaiCy second side, 

13. Lo ko moharfijo sri rajendro dorrao^® Foonii moharajo 

14, Sri devendro borma kusolee chapoborlonyo losino gra 

15. Mo nibasino^^^ kutirnbinam^^ somojya pojati bidi 

16* Tomestu bosinogramo nibasinej srutonabhayo stmabho 

17, Soonn mohaprodhi horihoro sormono'^® stiiayo sukobi^*^ 
mata 

18, Pitroo ratmonoschopunye^^ biburdhoje thembu sjasono^^ 

' sokolo ' . 

Third plate^ first side. 

19, KorobhoraP^ porityo^^ theno chondraclityo projonto prodF^ 

20# Te mayasiitro seemalingani likhyontey gramosyo pnrbodi 

2L Sya byasruto dhara soiittoto dokbineno bahj^o bonoraji 

goita 


, :||g . ' .DEYEHDBA TAKMA¥ . [J.liO.B.fi., 

£2. Dokliijfiio poseWmeBo gortatoto uttorey^'^^ 

£B. No tiotilika brnkhyo cibatiira otro byfiso 

,24. Geetia sloka ' bhovanti bolmbhi bosmilia clotta rajoblii 
■■ 'sogom^^- 

£5. Dibbi^^ jasyo Jasyo jodabhumi tosyo^® tosyo tcdapbolo^' 
Third pi ate f second side* 

£6, Swadattam porodattamba jyo horeto bosuudbara^® soli 

£7, Stayto kminai rbhootwa pocbyote pilrubbi sobo^® 

£8. Gongo bisms-o^^ proborchomano bijoyorajyo 

29. Sombocborey sotomoye dosottarey 

30. Diim sasanam rohnsisam sri gamontho sorboboBclbeno 

31. UtkeeiDam^^ chabshasaleEam sri Hamaiitbo bboEdi 

]. Nobo^ 2. bijoyobotobo, 3, kaamo, 4. sso^ 6* swaminOj 
6. kolikolonto, 7. fonkhjdbbo, B. pabonito^ 9. kundendwalodato^ 
10. digdeao, IL jeso, 12, dikhiityo, 13. borma, 14. nibacinobo^ 
15. kutumbiBobo, 16. Barmonoho^ 17. sukobye, 18, panya^ 
19. sfisannaiQ, 20. bhoraibl, 2L foi‘idrnt jo, 22. prodottaoi, 
23. Bttorey, 24. ssogora, 25. dibibi, 26. stosyo, 27. pholira^ 
28. toFOBdharam, 29. Esobo,.30. bumso, 31. likhito, 32, ■atkirBam, 
The sasaBani, tbe village granted as an inam is called Them- 
bn. Perhaps, it may be wbat is now called Themburii (io tbe 
Tekkali zamiiidari). It was granted to one ^nitanablia, son of 
Hsiihara^'arma, in recognition of his intellect and poetic talents. 
It was granted by Devendra Varma for bis future and for 
peace of the souls of bis parents, 

Tbemburu village is now in Tekkali zainindarl under 
Sri Sii Sri Briindavancbandra Harisebandana Jaga Beb 
Rajah Bahadur. This Tbemburu is situated at a distance of 
nine miles towards tbe north-east of Tekkali, In giving 
boundaries in the deed it is stated that tlie eastern boundary 
is Vyasrutadbarasaritb. No traces of this sarith (river) are now 
visible ; but towards the north-west, there exists now a huge 
lank called Padmanabhasagaram. This sagaram was construc- 
ted by Padmanabba Deb, one of tbe late Rajahs of Tekkali, the 
SOB of tbe Jugraj of Paiiakbimidi and was named after him. 
The huge sagaram or tank has still many hill streams flowing 
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into if* One of these streams might perhaps lia¥e heeii then 
known bj the name of .'Vyasrutadhara Saritli* There now 
extensive ciiltivatioii arotmd-ihe hnge tank or sagaram* The 
name of the writer of the 1mm -patta or grant deed is given on 
the plate as Sorbohondlm Samantho and that of the engraver 
of the plate as Khondi Samantho. The plate also contains the 
royal insignia (conch and disc) of all the kings of the Gauga 
dynasty. 


¥1,— Notes on Tree-cults in the District 
of Patna in South Bihar 

By Sarat Claaiidra Ultra, ' 

Gulbigliat is a losallty situated oa the bank of the ri?er 
Ganges and included within the area of the quarter bearing the 
name of Mahendru in the town of Bankipore or Patna Junction. 
The greater part of the Gulbighat area has been acquired hy the 
authorities of the Patna Uni¥ersity ; and in it they have 
constructed residential quarters for their professors and lecturers. 
One of these quarters. Just to the east of the Eanighat pumping 
station, is occupied by Professor Sarojranjan Bose, m.a., of the 
Patna College. During my visit to Bankipore during the last 
Puja vacition I stayed with Professor Sarojranjan Bose from 4tli 
October to 18th October 1927. While staying with him I noticed 
a Pipal tree {Ficus reUgma) growing near the south-eastern 
corner of his compound. Close to the contorted roots of this 
venerable tree is a small conical shaped mound of clay which has 
become so much hardened as to look like stone. On this mound 
are daubs of vermilion ; and there are similar daubs on the lower 
portion of the trunk of the tree. On seeing these vermilion 
streaks, I at once came to the conclusion that this tree and the 
mound of clay must be objects of worship. My inference was 
confirmed by seeing a curious ceremony which, I observed, was 
being performed at the foot of this tree on the morning of the 
following day (5th Ootober 1927), On making enquiries from 
the performers of the worship I was furnished with the following 
information r — 

(a) This tree-shrine is the asi/iait of a godling named Barham ; 
(if) this godling is worshipped by persons who are desirous of 
getting their hoarts^desires fulfilled; (c) this godling is worshipped 
on any day whatever that the worshipper likes and that there 
is no fixed day prescribed for the worship ; (d) that the 
worshipper himself performs the worship and no Brahman priest 
oflSeiates therein; (e) that the materials required for the 
worship are (i) incense,,, (iV), sacred thread made of jute fibre, 
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(iii) ginju Of hvmw (tv) loilk, {fj} iloweia and (e?i) fermilicm ; 
and (/) the mjjdMS e/femndi of tiic> worship. is- as followi The 
worshipper daubs the olaj moimd imti the. tree '.trunk with streaks 
of vermilion^ and then ties the saered thread (Janim) of jute 
fibre roimd the clay mound^ then Le lights the sticks of ittcense 
and pours the inllk before the Biound of cday and presents the 
ya?i/:i and flowers to the godliag Baihatn who is represented by 
the cone of clay. 

I am iiiciiiiecl to think that this godiiiig was originally a tree- 
spirit resident in the Pifjal tree. This spirit was an invisible 
and incorporeal being and must have been ^worshipped in the 
way described above* It is for this reason that daubs of 
vermilion are still made on the lower portion of the tiiink of 
the tree* In course of the time this invisible and incorporeal 
.tree-spirit was canonized into a godling named Barham. The 
worshipper tausL have supposed that this tree-spirit in his 
canonized condition requires some visible symbol, I think that 
it 18, for this reason, that they erected the conical shaped mound 
of clay and dubbed it with the name of Barham and the deified 
tree-spirit is now believed by the Bihari Hindu worshippers to 
reside in this cone of clay. So the sacrificial thread of Jute fibre 
which is dyed with a deep red colour is tied round this mound ; 
large patches of vermilion are streaked upon it and the food 
offeringB and oSerings of flowers are made to it. 

The most noteworthy features of this cult are the offering of 
the sacred thread of jute fibre (end not of cotton thread) and of 
ginji ox hemp* I have already shown elsewhere ^ that offerings 
of tobacco and other intoxicants are made to aboriginal or village 
deities both in the district of Dinajpur in North Bengal and in 
Southern India* I can explain the offering of the sacred thread 
made of jute fibre by saying that the Jute fibre is the product of 
a plant of indigenous growth and that it is for this reason that it 
is used for this worship, just as in the worship of other Hindu 
deities and in the perforinanee of other rites, objects of foreign 

rid$ mj paper ©lifcitled niiag^ Deities (,f BottUrn Mengd in The 
Mifdustm Mevim for February IV22, pages 146458* 

m ' ' " " " ' ■ 
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maaiiifaetoe are 'Strictly tabooed I and wooden eombs aiid looking- 
glasses made of polished brass are used to tbe excliieioa of elieap 
combs and mirrors of foreign manufacture. Just on the same 
prinoiple lowers mtroduced from foreign countries are neFer used 
in. Hindu' worship. I am inclined to suspect that cotton most 
|.,a¥e been, in ancient times, a plant of foreign .growth .and \ybs 
therefore tabooed by the ignorant villagers in tlici worship of their 
village deities. But this much I am saying tentatively. 

Jnst to the north-east of Professor Sarojranjan Bose’^s resi- 
dential quarter is another tree shrine. This shrine is made up of 
a Pipal tree {Mens religiosa) growing iiitertwined with a Neem 
tree {Azadirachta indtea)* The roots of this tree are encircled 
with a masonry platform' of brick which is now whitewashed. 
On this platform are placed ten to twelve smali Loulders of stone 
whioh are streaked with daubs of vermilion. This shows that the 
invisible spirit dwelling in this tree shrine is now believed to 
dwell in these boulders of stone which are therefore worshipped. 
But I have not been able to ascertain the name of this godiing. 

But the custom of symbolizing invisible and incorporeal' 
spirits by mounds of clay and boulders of stone is universally 
prevalent in North Bibar as also in different parts of Cliota 
Nagpur. I have elsewhere shown that, in the district of ■ 
'Ghampa.ran in North Bihar, almost every town or village has its 
shrines dedicated to the local village god!in.gs and godclesslings, 
who, in many cases, have no priests to carry on their worship, 
who are not represented by any imageSj but are symbolized by 
small mounds of earth or longli unhewn blocks of stone daubed 
With vermilion. 

The principal among the aforementioned Grama Devaias or 
the village deities of the district of Clmraparan in North Bihar 
is the godiing Birchhe-Deo, The shrine of this godiing is 
situated on the western side of the town of Motihari— the 
headquarters of the district of Champaran. This godiing is 
represented by a mound of clay.^ 

^ Vide my article ou The CuU efihe Bedling MrcMe Deo is the Journal 
of the Bihar md Orism Mesearch Bocietg for June 1922. 
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In the same town of Motihari there is the shrlBe of another 
local godling named AJgaibi Nath, who' and whose wife and 
sister are represented bj three .knobs of, clay erected upon 
a rectangular platformA 

Then again, in the village ofSiandarpiir Babhnattli,, Pargana 
SemraoB, which is situated at a distance of six miles to' the north 
of Motihsri, there is the shrine of the disease godling- Goraji 
Baba who a.Qci whose two semh are represented by three clay 
knob images.'^ 

In November and December !9S7 I was at EanchL While 
land party w^ere going to the Handrnghagh Waterfall on 
the £5th Deceniber 192T, I came across two shrines dedicated 
to village deities' who were represent€4 therein by small mounds 
of'elft'y. 

It will not be ont of place to mention here that the authorities 
of the ,Patna University have shown great tact and Judgment 
by not- felling these trees which are regarded sacred by Bihari 
Hindus.. This shows that they are aware of the religious beliefs, 
man'ner and customs of the people of Bihar and have shown 
their respect for them by abstaining from demolishing these 
shrines. It is, therefore, highly , necessary for European and 
other foreign officials, who come .to' administer our country 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the ■ religiouB ciisloms and 
manners of the people of our country so that they may be 
enabled to administer the provinces 'placed under their respective 
charge smoothly and satisfactorily. Anthropology and Ethnology 
should, therefore, be included in the curriculum of studies 
prescribed for the Indian Civil Service and other examiuationg 
prescribed for the reeraifcment of : other high ' officials for the 
Indian administration. 

* Fide mj article entlfeM Studies in the Cults of the District of Champaran 
in North Dihar in the Journal of the Dihar and Orissa Me search Society 
for March— Jane 1024. 
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VII.— The Korashanda Copperplate 
Grant of Visakhavarmma 

By SatyanarayaH Eajgiirii 
In 1925, a enltivator of KdrasliaBcM, a village nearly six miles 
from Parlakimedi (Ganjam district), while enltivatiog his 
own land, found a set of copperplates. He kept them in his 
own house for six months, until it was noticed by the public. 
At last, however, the plates were brought to the Sanskrit 
Collage of P.-riakimedi, .The Principal of the College, ' by the 
help of the other teachers, read them after a month or two. 

The set coDtai.>iS three copperplates, each measuring about 

by 2^^ The first and the third are inscribed on one side 
only. The ring holding the plates is about half an inch thick 
and about 6 1 inches in circumfereBce. The inscription consists 
of twelve lines 5 four lines ou each side. The letters are not 
clearly readable. 

This inscription records the grant of a village called 
Tap6yaka, in Korashodaka on the 20th Solar day of Tula, 
by MahdrAja VisakhavarmmS.. The grant was signed in 
favour of certain Brahamans by one Bodhuddva, who' 
was a chief under the' king. Now there is no village 
in that part under that name. - But there is a small village- 
called Kdrashanda. Hence it is inferred that this village 
Korashand^ is named after K6rashodaka. Though not very 
near to this village, but at a distance of about 15 miles 
there are villages called Karasadd and iLarJddS. For the 
present we do not find even a single ancient Brahman in any 
of the villages of this part. 

We do not find the name Vis&khavarmmi; in the history of 
Ealmga,/as well, as of -Orissa. :;From ',the--Alla^ pillar inscrip*' 
tion of Samudra Gupta (see VoL III. p. 839) we find 

the name of Sv&midatta, a ruler of Kalinga in the fourth century 
a.d. Again, from the copperplate grant of the Ganga 
Anantavarma Cho^agaiiga Deva, (see Ind, VoL XVII) 
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we come to feoow that ie the seveEth aeatef 4.E. . Klalr.g.avti| , 
the irst Gacga kings aseeufled the throne, of .Kfilinga, after,.' 
defeating SafallMitya^ a lUJil of the eoantries ‘of ■ Malieaclra- 
giri» From these two instances we c-m g'liess tha!; -soiaa' kiagg 
of another anknowa dynasty were also raliiig met 'K%lmgi^ 
besides the above named Svlmidafcta and SavaMd'itya. From 
this point we can imagine that Mahiraja Tillkliavannml 
B3.iglit have been a iiiembe.r of that d.yiiastjj which .is not yet 
brought to light. However on the paiseographioal , ground we, 
can place him between the second and the sixth. canttirj,,A«i>. 
The character of these plates resembles the., KutMksharah .' ■ 

In this copperplate grant a nameless samvat is mentioned^ ■ 
which denotes simply 138. - It may be the Saka samvat or an 
indiscovered samvat of Kalinga itself.' From this copperplate 
grant ' we come to know that ' Vijaya-Mpora. was the 
capital of V isfikliavarmmli. Prom- the Orissi copperplate* 
grant ' of Mahibhavagnpta, wa ■■ learn that there was a capi- 
tal of Orissd, Vijaya-Katafca by name. Tripura means the' 
main' metropolis, ■ whereas . Kataka gives the same . meaning* 
So Vydkhavarmmfi might have bee.n , the king of .Orfasi, a® , 
well as of Kalioga, Jnst like AiraraJa,.,v KharavIa, who:^ t'he 
rnler of both Kaixoga and Orissl (second' eentnry b.c.) , 

Unless more information about . Viiafchavarmmi: .is 
gathered, we are not able to come to any . - definite conelnsion 
sbont the Mahdraja mentioned in the' Korashandl Copper- 
plate grant 

Text* 

I Plaiif $eemd Bide, ■ ■ 

(1) Svasti vijaya — ^ripnra parama daivata vallabhattiraka: 

pMa bhaktah Iri mahar&jo 

(2) Vif&khavarmmi ' kdr^dclaka paohdlyd tapdyaka" giiimi 

kutiimbinah 

(3) samlj^lpayati astdsha gr&md smlbhirsasmad valla 

bhattiraka pM&nllm. 

II Plate^ first nide^ . : 

(4) SoraBkM=aprachyntanlim bhuyah puny& pyl yaniya 

Ichamdra tlr^rsskka prati — ^ 
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(5) shtlira»agral3&ram kritvft mr?a karalbliaraisj=olia 

pari-Iirfcya atrSyasa g6tr§ — ■ 

(6) biiyah Savara bMmdaka VisbaE larmma/'SrisMlii 4ar- 

mma, Agai sarmma, N%a larmma, Siva iarmiaS— 

II Fhiej secmd side, 

(7) bhyali sampradatta ' stads=:^?am=at^iya ptrvdcliita 

maryadabhia=sarv6pa stli^nam 

(8) kartta¥yam==:iti bhogika BddlmcMva samvat 188 

7 di?asa 20. 

(9) atra elm Vj4sa gitam dvan slokaB 

III Plate f first side, 

(10) ¥aImbliir=¥¥asadiiMatt4 vasudlia vasodb^dblpaiii yasja 

jasya 

(11) yadS. bhum!S=:tasya tasya tada pbalam shashtbi varsba 

eahasritni 

(12) gvarg^ modaii bbumidab cMnumaiitil oha tan- 

y^va aarak^ basdt. 



Vi.lX.-~ A Sliort Hote on Bharanidasa, a 
Hindi Poet of the Seventeenth Century 

B:r ilxatliaatM ¥iswa1bliaratl, Saatialfeetaa 

Wl.iltf parttisg tiiroBgii Patna some years ago 1 was infomeci 
by a stacieiit of thu Bihar Yidyapitt that at MaiiJEi^ a village 
not far from Chapra, there is an old m-%tia coBiieeted with the 
II line of a If»cal saint Dharanidasa* Mj informant also told me 
that yiajans composed hy that saint were' still , siiiig. in the 
locality and that in all probability i'f a searoh were made' fc.he're 
MSS eoiitaining his might still be found. This' 

informsition led to my visiti'iig the village in January last year and 
the ceii::e 4 !ieiifc find of a MS named Ptmipargm {Premaprakas'a) 
c 20 'otaiin!i,;.r verses composed by Dharanidasa. I found there also 
another book by him which was ' printed by Babu Bishundeb 
'Narayan ic, I8b7. The title of the'p'rinted book is Sdbdapraka^d, 
It contains verses m chaupm^ ioha and other metres. Several 
hhujun^ cuirent orally in the 'locality . were also collected by 
me* Later nn, it came to my notice that the Belvedere Press of 
Allahabad had published a collection of verses composed by this 
saifit-poet, from manuscript materials supplied- to them by several 
gentlamem 

On referring to Sir Georg© Grierson^© if Fernmular 
JjiUratiiu &f Hmi§mtmt (Calcutta) I eould find no reference 
to this Hindi poet nor was there any mention of Dharanidasa 
in any other Hindi anthology or history of literature. 

While reading the manuscripts and the Eboveoientioaed 
printed books the verses struck me as something worth aotioing 
ttii’se contain not only many beautiful reflections but they are 
ref;ruiik?'i,'b!e in quite another way. Kabir^s attempt at harmoni- 
sing the two diferent cultures, the Hindu and the Mohammadan^ 
are well known. In the epilogue to Sdbdapraka^a (apparently 
composed by soma one of his later disciples) Dharanidasa is 
meatkmcid m second tCabir and indeed in these verses we come 
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across a refieed meiatallty almost like KaM/s 'btit' 
thoogli not so mEoli forcibly, but less ■ epigraniinaticaily' and 
sometimis perhaps in a more- beautiful and polished , laaguage*; 
The poetic merits of these corn positioB? also amply desem our 
' Botice* ' 

This is the apology of the ■present writer for presenting this 
short note before the reader*. ■ 

The printed book, of which a copy was obtained in the- 
village, is of demy Svo-siEav.: :'The title page runs tbuB— - 

Shababa Peakash* 

SfT 

r«re% WTI 

?ErRSf ^ 

smm 
mi? f*raT^ 
fs^Tg^n: gf5?r H 

. First Edition* Chapra : Narsim Saran Press. 1887. '■ 
Sah^apfaMia contains %%% pages of closely printed verses. On 
the cover page at the end are printed a few verses beginning witli 
-it ’ft let ; it be known and giving four ' 'verses in 
praise, of the. saint in which occurs the line ' 

becanae Dharaai durini?' the ■reign, 
of Sshjahan/^ After these a few lines more in praise saying that 
this gem of literature which lay hidden could no?; be published 
earlier; then follow a few more,' verses under the signature of 
Vishnudev Narain, a name occurring on the title page as the 
publisher. 
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The bo'ik begins with an invocation to Ganela and then 
occurs the line ^ qjKTil H WIT TOU >\ “ Now 

begins SaklaprahlSa ; (di'Cnssions) of the Lord/' 

From a perusal of the book it is apparent that sometiiaes the 
language has been tampered with, having been modernise.! in 
places. 

So much for a description of the SabdaprakMa. I do not 
know nor could 1 asosrtiin whether it ran into any subsequent 
edition or not j but that it has become a r. re book is apparent 
from the fact that I could not get any other copy of the book 
though I searched for the same in many quarters. 

Of the des jription of the book printed from the Belvedere 
Press I need not give much as it is still available in the market. 
We shall now pive a short description of the Prempargat 
which is preserved in the local library at Manjhi ; the matha of 
Dharanidasa has preserved nothing in writing of the saint but 
possesses his pair of wooden sandals which receives worship from 
the local people. 

The size of the MS. is x 7i". It contains 108 leaves 
bound in the shape of an ordinary book. The average number 
of lines on each page is fourteen. It is written on local hand- 
made paper and does not seem to be very old. The script is 
quite legible. On the whole the .MS. seems to be well preserved. 
From a marginal note on the seventh page of the MS. we learn 
that it was written at the command of Baba Bamadasa, eighth in 
inooession of spiritual disoipleship of Baba Dharanidasa. From 
the colophon at the end we learn that it was written in the year 
1281 B.S. for Musammat Janakidas alias Brat Knar. 

The MS. begins with an invocation to Gap.eBa as in the case 
of Sabdaprakaia and then occurs the line 5ft sfu 
‘*^ri pothi (book) Prempargas " and then begins the book 
proper with its usual invocation and salutation to God. In 
these very first linos are apparent the distinctive features of 
Dharani'e religious faith; his God is no seotarian God ; He is 

However, of this we shall disouss later on. 

14 
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On ilia eighth p^ge of tho'-MS. -occtir a few lines'^gmiig. 
some defoils about the life of our poet. .He, belonged ^ to -the 
Sri Vastavya gotra of the Eayasthas and was the grandson of 
TikaitJas and the son of Parasramdas# 

From these soanty materials, the preface to the Belvedere 
Press edition of his work and a genealogical table preserved in 
the locality, which begins with Tikait Rai, the grandfather of 
our poet, and gives the line 'of- apostolic sueoassion after him and 
some locally kept tradition, we can gather the following details 
regarding the life of Dharanidass.. ■ 

DhaiMnidisa wrs bora daring the last years of Shah Jehao^s 
reign (16^'^*“165S) about the year 1656 (the Belvedere Press 
ediiion of liis works gives this as the year of his birth) when 
Anraagzob was coming into power. The following ■ couplet 
OQmTs.in'thePreMpfrrgds 

siTTpr^t i 

fiRfi: 5ft ^ II 

Mention has already been made of the line oecumag in the 
printed eover page at the end of the Sabdaprakasa giving an 
idea of the time of Dharani. 

From these the date of his birth ean be approximately 
determined but nowhere do we find any mention of the date 
of Bharaoidasa^s death. He died sometime in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

During his youth Dharani was engaged in the sherisba of 
a local zamindar. His family guru was Yogindra (3iri. At the 
time something miraculous happened^ which determined the 
future course of Iiis life. He gave up his service and began to 
live the life of a devotee. He erected a hut for himself on the 
banks of th^ river Saraju which flows by the side of the 
village ; and there in the midst of the beautiful scenery, away 
from the din and bustle of the work-a-day world, Dharani 
passed the remainder of his life in meditation, and in composing 

^ Tbe story o? this rn'rade is carraat in the locality but need not be 
reproduced here. 
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ami singing beautiful hhajum^ and ■preaehiag his doetriae o! 
hlitikU basetl on m attempt of hmmonmmg the two antagonistic 
Jaitlis of Kabir/''- ''i ^ 

I)i'ia»nidasa was a Vai|nava;saiinj€sm as 'w apparent 
froiii the tiot iliat the maaini -ot- hh followers is Rdmuman^ira 
and ill fact it is said that after lie had reiioaneed the wwM he 
was iiiitiateJ by Viiiodaiiaiid Dasji^ a- Vaisna^a eaiinjislii of 
the iiariiaiiaodii school, 

Dliaraiii wa^ probably loarricci .but we do not hear of his 
Laving aiiy eliiici. 

It is fipparciil that Diiaranidasa w^as imlebted to Kabir^s 
teacliiijgs as regards his own philosophical ancl theological 
standpoint ; in^fuet lie may he said to have belonged to the greit 
school wliicli was founded by Kabir, the greatest figure in 
the religions history of niediteval India. , The tremendous 
iiafl lienee whieli Kabir and his teachings exerted over his 
contemporaries and the generations which, came after him 
can hardly he exaggerated. This fact would be apparent 
from the large number of saints, beginning with Nanak who 
followed his footsteps and were largely indebted to him, in 
their teachings of the same principles of toleration and 
harmonisation. Bharanidasa was one of them and has been 
described as a second Kabir. The reason is not far to seek. In 
his songs he shows the same breadth of vision and outlook on 
life, the same iinsectarian search after truth and the same 
attempt at reconciling knowledge and bhaldi which are so 
characteristic of Kabir^s writings. That the people were 
conscious of these facts are shown from the al>o?e tradition. 
It should be mentioned here that the same tradition is current 
in the case of Paltudasa^ another saint-poet of media val India, 
Like Kabir Dharanidasa did not believe in idolatry. Says 


he- 


wgnsR ^ ®tt?r sTfaw it i 

mt, ^ !i 

^^ery often wo come across such sentiments in his writings. 
But with a strange irony of fate an image of Krishna is to-day 
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worshipped ib the mafM which goes by the name of 
Dliaranidasa. The present incumbent of the gaii^ Mahant 
HarinaEdaadasa while asserting the noil-idolatrous character of 
Dharani^s teaclings tried to explain away the presence of the 
image but to the present writer his reasons did not seem to 
be ¥ery convincing. Bat this is not a solitary instance of such 
a phenomenon ; the religious history of India beginning from 
the days of Suddhism is replete with such instances, 

Dharaaidasa did not distinguish between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans ; to him they were all equal, and their 
methods of worship, though apparently conflicting, led but to 
the same final goal, it does not matter by what name yon 
designate it, by Bama or Rahim. 

^^i5fT I 

For Him the ignorant man searches the external world but 
Him he does not find. He lives not outside but in the heart of 
man, in everything pervading the whole universe. 

ilrFSfT^ 5Srsr ( 

arl^ ^ 3[5r ^ sifT ^ tn^r ii 

The inner temple is effulgent with His love and glory, why 
then try to find the light outside. 

But to get Him you have got to be pure, to have that love 
which opens the portals of the house of the Lord - you cannot 
deceive him with your dress and exterior. 

isi ^ sr 5TT?rl I 

Eig srfe tj #511^ u 

To kindle the fire of that love is the one and only 
desire of man. 

arranrlifgT # 


one 
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To Bharaiiidasa Hod appears as tte lo¥er eternal who with. '/ 
His / overflowing love is always helping the worshipper^' His 
beloved. 

; When that love has been kindled in the heart of the worsihp- 
per^ after days of' separation he' meets his beloved Lord and then 
all his desires are fulfilled. ' The idea of the ■ union with the lord 
and the intense and perfect 'joy of the onion has been beantifnlly 
expressed in the following iines, 

^ t fwit I 

%it| I! 

WJT rrl ^tt I 
il 

5fT€5T wrct I # H 

f%?r^ i wi ii 

37ta!5T m ^T«f|[ \ ^ '3TO ^ ^S| 171?^ |) 

??r 5T I ^ 5rlt « 

Thus does Dharanidasa entertain his Beloved. 

When once that love has been enkindled be is no longer of 
this earth | its mundane duties and rules no longer hold him. 

I : : 

lit grar ^5r il 

This was Dharanidasa’s philsophy of life. 


IX. — Chaurasi Grant of Sivakara Deva 

•By Narayana Tripathi, B.A. 

CLaurasi (literal meaning, 84) is the name of a village of 
moderate size situated in pargana Antarodh, thana Nimapara 
in the Sa.lav subdivision of the Puri district. The sacred hut 
now almost dry river Prachi flows by its northern and eastern 
sides. The village is full of antiquities a.nd remains of the 
ancient Himlu kingdom of Utkala,and it is strongly believed that 
in ancient times, when the Prachi was a navigable river of some 
size, there stood on its bank and at Chanrasi a big and 
prosperous (own. In and about this place are still to be 
found nearly IflO existing brick wells with almost twite 
that number already filled up or levelled up ; sis temples of 
moderate height are now extant although in a very 
dilapidated condition without timely repairs, and trace's 
are found of ten other temples with some of their presiding 
gods or goddesses lying under bushes or tre*s hard by. 
In this locality are seen traces of a thick brick wail 
indicating a fort and several heaps of bricks, one of which is 
J {sacrificial altar) and Me other the 

'■Nawam,- meaning the palace. Near the latter stands 
ano her high broken hall, some 40ft. long by SCft, wide by 
10ft, high, cahed ‘<8a},he„andapa/’ meaning the court or the 
an mnee hall. Inanition says that in times of old there lived 

the'T f, (N.awa,ra) and 

the court hall (baohainaBclapa) for their ose. 

I. tti. village of Cbavafi, .„„a * j-oaro ago, a collivalor 
was J.ggmg bis sogoroaoo ieU abe„ be ’ 

wb«. lb aaob ;: 

&vdu.ga», 0.0. .b.« « ^ 
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excite the curiosity of aoybody* But as the preseBf., discovery ' 
showed signs of a carefully concealed .treasure/, he did not 
venture to continue digging without informing the ^ owner 
of the land who was also the Makadam. (suh-zamin.dar), .. of ; 
the village. .The Makadam with his few selected trustwort,hy'.; 
servants turned up at the dead of nighty began reaio.vieg... 
the ceiiie,rited cabinet, and after removing the broken, bricks;, 
and stones focnd in place of his much expected trea,sure; the ' 
above copperplate,, securely kept within, concealed from .public 
view and exposure. 

The plate coBsists of two parts dovetailed together in 
the middle. It is 5*8", the bigger part licing 5'' and 
the soialler one 8'Mong.' The rim of each part is dovetailed 
in one, side with lour projections and foo,r depressio.ns of 
unequal length constructed in a manner so as to lit in 
exactly and support one another. 

On the left side of the plate is a circular seal of what 
appears to be of mixed metal. The diameter of , this circle, 
is 2 inches. Only a small part of it is fixed to the maiu ' 
plate, or rather the seal appears to be .a projection of and not 
a separate and distinct piece from the main body. The drsign 
appears to consist of an impression of an expanded lotus flower. 
The seal has the representation in relief of a coiichant hull 
facing straight to the right and chewing a bunch of creepers 
, hanging , down from its niouth. The,- dewkp, .the k)riis'/ ;|h'e 
ears and; the 'tail, and the hump' are , -quite 'natural' / A ..little,' 
above its/haunch there appears to he 'sc.methiiig, piesumably' ^ 
...osual .co-nch*.8heII, . and a little,: above -its neck another something 
in the shape of a half-mo.on*- ..Below^ the bull there appears 
to b- some inscription presumably; /some; alphabets ■ indicating; 
.'.'.the;. . Bain.e ... of . the ^ donoi*, _ but it', bag n,ow become , quite „i ndls'tinct 
and illegible. It is unfo.rtunate-.ihat this. eiixulaT seal ^'Can not 
be cleaned further without danger of dama,ging the : seal 
mixed metal and disfiguring its design* . : 

The letters in the plate' are uniform and bold and about ^ 
0*2'^ each. There are altogether lines of writing, 15 lines on 
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the o!>?er88 and 14 lines on the reverse side. The shape of the 
letters bears resemblance to those of other copperplate reeotds 
ot the Kara family and corresponds to the ■ scripts of^ not 
later than the ninth-tenth century ax. 

The language of the present record is Sanskrit. There are 
some spelling and other mistakes and bha has been used in place 
of pa in several places. The genealogy of the family has been 
given with the usual ptaimU after naming the camp of victory 
from v'hich the charter was issued. The speciality of this 
charter is that the names of mothers of two successive kings 
including the donor himself have been given in the genealogy. 

The donee is ^gveda Charan Jallubhatta of Katydyanma 
golf with three pravaras^ Vai^vanara, Mitra and Kathakhilla. 
The motive of the grant is to increase the virtue (or merit) 
of self, parents and all living leings. The village granted is 
Ynvrada in Visaya Antarudra in the Soiithem Tosala. The 
camp from which the grant is issued is Guha (or Subha) Devi 
Patika. 

The donor of the grant is Sri Sivakaradeva. He is styled 
as Pa/ama hhatidtaha., ilaharaj^dkiraja and Patameipata* 
The name of his niotaer is Sri(mati) Madhava Dev! who is 
styled as Makadevl, His father is ^rf Sabhakaradeva, who 
is also styled as Parama bhattdraha^ Mahdrdjddhirdj^ and 
ParameivaTa* He was the paramount lord of ITtkal and there 
was none in his time to supersede him in renown or wealth. 
This Subbakaxadeva^s mother is MahadevI Sri Jayabalidevi, 
and his father is Sri Sivahkara Kara. The latter was bom in 
the family of Bhaumya/'^ 

The dynasty of kings to which the donor belongs appears 
to be the Kara family from the distinct mention of the 
designation after the name of the first king 

Sivahkara/^ Mr. H. Panday, who edited a plate of Dandi 
!Mahadevi, mentions eight inscriptions and grants of this 
family that have jet come to light. 

From a careful reading of the originals as given in the 
respective impressions of three of the grants^ mentioned by 
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Mi% Panday and of the plate which is the subject matter .of , thii; 
note it appears that: aJ I the 'four grants ware issued , from, 
eampsj the first word of the names of ■ which is the same, 
'.Sablm or Giiha« The letters ia and are. almost similar p 
so also Ma and Im. Consequently some had read; this '.word 
.as Siibha and' others , as Gnlm. 

Who were these Kara kings and in whar part of the country 
were they ruling ? They are not mentioned in those parts of 
the Temple records of Puri which have yet been brought to 
light* The accounts of Orissa written by such eminent 
European icholars as W* W, Hunter, A* Sterling, etc. do not 
make any mention of them. A book known as the History of 
UikaU written in vernacular by the late Pandit Krupasindhu 
Misra, m.a., of Satyabadi School, gives the information that 
a part of ancient Utkai, known as Kongada comprising the 
present Khallikot, Athagarh, Ghumear, Banpur, Ranapur, 
Najagarh, etc* was under a dynasty of kings known as Karas* 
There are numerous palmleaf MSS. in the Puri district and 
ill the rest of Orissa, and until they are read properly, it can- 
not be said with certainty that this dynasty of kings was not 
known to literature,'^ ^ 

With the scanty infoiination supplied by the iiisoriptlons 
it is not easy to trace the origin of this family. It has led 
to much speculation among the scholars who edited them, and 
each one puts forward his own hypothesis and [draws his 
conclusions accordingly. It would be interesting to touch the 
salient points. 

In the plate of Tribhnvana Mahadevi mention is made that 
in this Kara dynasty, kings such ^as Unmatta Kesari, Gayada, 
etc. once flourished, and when after the death of king Lalita- 
bharadeva, the family was threatened with extinction owing 
to the absence of any male member of the line, she the wife of 
the deceased king Lalitabhara ' was., prevailed upon by a large 
circle oi feudatory chiefs and others to accept the kingdom of 
the Karas which had come down to her by right of succession* 
The exact passage making .■ reference' to older kings is-— 
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Line 5 * Unmilanaihaniratemi h^katastkitana. 

Munmatta keiari Oayada purahsaresu. * ^ 

Mahainaliiopadliyaya Haraprasad Shastri who edited the 
plate has split the word Uninatta-Ke^ari-Gayada into 
three proper names, and says ; 

** In the preamble mention is made of the extinction of 
three older dynasties, viz. those of Unmatta, Kesari and 
Gay ad a. Of those the Kesaris are well known, they were 
replaced in Orissa by the Gahgas in the eleventh century. 
There are grants by Gayada of the Tuhga family in the tenth 
century. The Unmatta family is not yet known, but Unmatta 
may be an epithet and not a proper name ; but the letters 
^ it ^ are distinct, it cannot be ‘ tt 

The translation of the text as rendered by him is hardly 
satisfactory. Whereas in the text the word Ke^an appears 
after the word Unmatta and before the word Gayd4a/^ in 
the translation it (the word Keiarl tas been placed after 
Gagdda in the words When the Maharajas, such as 
Unmatta, Gayada, Kesari and others/' presumably to make up 
the three older dynasties/' 

The names may not be those of three older dynasties " 
that preceded the Kara dynasty, but they were two individual 
and probably well-known members of the Kara family. 
Unmatta Kesari is the name of one king and Gayada the name 
of another. This Unmatta Kesari has been mentioned as 
Unmatta Sirpiha in the grant of JDandi Mahadevi, Ke^arl 
and Siipha meaning the same thing, i.e. the lion. Even 
a superficial reading of the text of Tribhuvana Mabadevi's 
grant would raise a question in the mind of the reader why 
there should appear so many lines of eulogy in the preamble 
of the plate of a member of the Kara family, for three 
older dynasties that had long disappeared, if the latter are 
quite distinct from the former. 

The appearance of the epithet ^ Kesari " or Siip.ha " after 
the name of an illustrious king- feis family, Unmatta, may 
lead one to suppose that this . dyimty ’• is identical with the 
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Ee^aii dyaasty ■ of Orissa. But the names of biugg of Kelaii. 
dynasty , as' given in ■ the Temple records, of Puri do not 
correspond to those of this family as revealed' in its several 
copper-plates . and' insoriptions brought to light up tO' date^ 
Besides, the word Karakul a/' i.e. Kara family, appears in 
several places in the text of the 'charters of the two;' queens 
Tribhuban Mahadev! and Dandi Mahadevi. In the' Neulpur 
grant of Subhabaradeva the word Kara has not been 
specifically used to denote the family, although its use therein in 
all the three places appears as a part of proper names. In the 
Chaura§i plate it has once been used to signify the family, 
e.g. in ^ivaniafah Karah, and in three places as part of proper 
names. It may, however, be presumed that the families of 
the donors of these two grants are identical with the Kara- 
family. 

But in the Neulpur grant Kumahhara deva is said to 
be Bhaumanvayat-aw«a«Jdf0“/^»;?25/^ i e., he was born in 
a family connected with Bhauma. Mr- E. D. Banerji 
translates this passage as " who had obtained birth in the race 
of Ntoba^^ and then concludes that the Kara kings were 
descended from non-A ryan Asuras of Kamarupa, while 
Mr. Nilmani Chakra varty ^^ saw some connection between 
Gay ad Tnnga of Odra and Pratapa-Dhavala, a non-Aryan ruler 
of a small principality near Rohtas in the Shahabad district 
of Bibat/^ 

The word Bhauma (when analysed becomes Bhumeh 
apatyam, tasyah idam va) means (1) belonging to the earth, 
(2) being on the earth, earthly, terrestrial, (S) earthly, 
m relating to Mars, (5) Mars, (6) epithet of the demon 
Naraki;, (7) water, (8) light and (9) sky. It is not under- 
stood why out of these nine meanings, particularly the sixth 
one, i.e., epithet of the demon Naraka has been selected by 
Mr. Banerji to explain the race of these kings. 

The praimti of the grant of Dandi Mahadevi has led 
Mr. H. Pandey to the conclusion that these rulers belonged 
to the lunar race of Kshattriyas/' It may be so, but he is 
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mistaken when he sajs Tim is suppoited by the 
grant of Sabhakara where the family is described as ^ Soman- 
vay^afipta janma'*/’^ Her has misread, Bhaumaavayat 
as Soman vay at and drawn his conclusion. aeoordiagly. 

In the Chaiirasi plate we ' find that the , king 'Sivankaralv 
Karah was born in the family .of Bliaamya/’ The word 
Bhaumya when analysed may signify ■ either (1) ^’’connection 
with Bhanma or (2) progeny .or son of bhauina or (b) 
same as Bhauma or (4) coliectioa of Bhanmas or (5) duty or 
action of Bhtimi. I am inclined, to think that Bhaiimya 
of Chaurasi grant is the same, as Bhaama, ’"',, of Neulpur, 
grant, the additional suffix a?/ in the former is what in 
Sanskrit is called 

In Orissa we find some sects of aboriginals such as 
Bhnmija, Bhuinaj etc. that trace their origin toeiiih. But 
it is doubtful whether their ancestors ever ruled in any part of 
the country, or particularly in Tosala, somewhere from the 
fifth to the tenth century a.c. 

There is a caste among the Hindus on the plains called 
K§iUv&m% or mMtimmsa both signifying .Ea.rfch'’s family {Kuit 
z^maii means earth and vamli ^means family). Before' the 
advent of the new system of. western edueatioii primary 
education of Hiodu boys in OrissfA was ' entirely entrusted to 
their care. Teachership m path mdlas was :the.n ■ their , so,le..: 
profession and even now cootinues to be so In the countryside 
in Orissa. This sect does not appear ever to have been 
a martial and ruling race,- n..::)r do . they ha.ve any tra-.Iition 
that, their ancesto.r3 ever, ruled 'any kingdom any where 

. Gonn, action with (earth or land) has also given rise, 

to several family titles, and in Orissa ■ they are Bhuian, Bhoi,. 
etc. which are held by Kshalriyas and ICararms 'gene,rally/ 
Their duty, although originally meant to be clerical, latterly 
developed into performing functions both administrative and 
clerical in respect of the land under' their charge, and in some 
cases they ^transformed themselves. Into actual landlords and 
sometimes petty kings over small principalities. 
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The Brahmans CGrrespondiDg-; to Bhnmihar, class^ Bralima-Ba. 
ill Bihar are known in ■i.''';rissa as' Masthfnia BrahinaBs. ; ' A 
class thej are verj liardj aail {nfliistrlous^ aiid during the, reign 
of the kings of both Ke^a.n and Ganga dynasties they used to. 
subscribe a substantial number of military recrnits to form the 
peasaiit militia of Orisi-a. Some of them bear the fami.ly title, of 
Seojrpat,b iiieaning commanders of armies^ but it would be, 
hazardous to say either that the, Kara kings 'were comieeted' 
with the MdsfJmnm or' that any of the , other castes bearing 
titles. connected with'i/oi^ (earth) are descended from them.-' . 

From the genealogy of the Kara kings it appears that the 
title of ‘*Ke4ari ^^ or ^^Siiiiha ^^ is borne at least by one 
distinguished member of the family^ viz. Unmatta Kesar! or 
'Unmatta Simha. Sylvaio Levi in - his article King SuvaMra 
of Ofissai published in the Epigrapkia Indica, Vol. XV/ 
pt. VIII. p. 368-64^ has shown that king Subhakaradeva 
the donor of Neulpiir grant is the same as king Subhakara 
of the realm of Udra or Orissa who in 795 a.d, sent an 
autograph manuscript called JvatamsaJca^ and some other 
presents, including a beautiful canopy, to the Chinese Emperor 
Te-tsong as a' token of homage, ■ .This Buddhist MSS. auto* 
graphed by the king as well as the canopy are still preserved 
in the capital of China with a brief note as to the sender. 
Prom this note it appears that one of the many epithets of 
this king was lion which when translated becomes Ke^ar! 
or Siipha. 

The founder of Kesari dynasty in Orissa was undoubtedly 
a very great king. By his numerous successes in the battle- 
field as well as otlier works of public utility he won the title of 
Keiarl^ He and his successors were proud to bear it ? nay, they 
went eo far as to call their family the Ke^arl dynasty 
instead of the Gupta dynasty, Gupta being their previous 
family title. It may be that during those days, other 
independent or semi-independent .kings were similarly honoured 
with the august title of Ke^atlf and that is why we find the 
epithet of Keiarl after the names of Unmatta and ^ubhikara 
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of Kara family. But in view of the powerful imperial dynasty 
adopting this as its family title, the individual Kara kings 
possibly were not allowed to bear the title of Ke^ari, and this 
may explain why we almost miss this epithet in the charters 
and inscriptions of their family. The correct epithet borne by 
kings Unmatta and Subbakara may have been Stmha and not 
Keiml and that was their family title. The reason why it was 
i,ot used after individual members of the Kara dynasty in their 
inscriptions is that the system or the practice of adding the 
epithets after the name was either not in vogue, or its use was 
limited. It may, however, be presumed that the Kara kings 
belonged to the K?atriya caste, the title Simha being used in 
Orissa only by K§atriyas and Rajputs, 

Now let us consider the territory over which these Kara kings 
held sway. The village Kontaspara granted in the charter of 
Tribhuvana Mahadevi was in visa^a Olasrama in Tosala. 
In the Puri district we now find a big village called Olasing on 
the Chilka side, but in the Cuttack district, both an important 
village as well as a pargana of the name of i.e* Oldmsh may now 
he found. A village directory of that pargana would reveal 
whether there is in it any village bearing any name similar to 
SontaBpara, In all probability it can still be traced. 

In the Neulpur charier of Subhakaradeva are mentioned, 
two msagaSf viz. Pafichal and Vuvyudaya in the northern 
Tosala. Now there is a pargana Panchmal by name in the 
district of Balasore and another pargana Panchgarh in the 
northern side of the Khurda subdivision of the Puri district. 
It may be surmised that the vi§aya Panehala of the Neulpur 
charter is identical with one of these two parganas, particularly 
the latter. The visaga Vuvyudaya cannot be identified at 
present and presumably it was in one of the feudatory states 
adjoining the Puri district or in the Killah Banki, 

In the Banpur plate of Dandi Mahadevi we get a visaga 
named Khidingahara in the southern Tosala. This Khidinga- 
hara^^ is in all probability ’ .the’ Killah Rodanga'^^ in the 
gonthern side of the Puri district, " £Ai of eighth— ninth 
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century being similar in appearance tO' tlie fifteentli 

eonturj it is possible that '^^Khidmga^^^ has in course of time 
become Rodanga^^'* and '^har'^^' after ^^Khidioga/^, omitted. 
It is also possible that Ehidingahara is the present Khioidi in 
:'GanJam. 

In the Chaurasi charter of Sivakaradeva we find the village 
granted is Vuvrada'in Antarndra visaya in the southern' Tosala. 
This Antarudra visaya is the present Antarodha pargana in the 
Sadr subdivision of the Puri district. Tbe village Chaurasi 
in which the charter was found is in this Antarodha pargana. 
It forms part of the northern boundary after which the Cuttack 
district begins. The village Vuvrada cannot be traced but in 
all probability it is the present village Vanvarada which is nearly 
three miles distant from Chaurasi and is in the same pargana 
of Antarodha. The Brahmans of the present village Vanvarada 
are of the Katyaymm gotra to which the donee in this case 
belonged. There is of course another village called Yarada 
in the Cuttack district^ some fifteen miles north of Chaurasi^ 
but it is doubtful whether Antarodba pargana was once so 
extensive as to cover that village. 

In the Chaurasi plate the name of the camp of victory from 
which the charter was issued is Gnha [of Subha) devl pMikd. 
There is at present no such place in the locality bearing that 
exact name, but less than one mile to the east of Chaurasi is 
a village called Devi It is situated on the delta 

of the Prachi river and commands a strategic position both from 
the military and commercial point of view. 

It has been surmised at the beginning of this note that 
there was once a town in the place where the village Chaurasi 
and the adjoining villages now si and. In this area there 
are lots of antiquities including a mound of bricks known 
as Navara and a high courtyard called Sabhamandapa. The 
:;Eara.;'''k . 'contributed a 'great' deal towards , the Improve-^,' 

ment and importance of this town. It is these kings who 
had a permanent leFidential camp here and built the Navara^ 
meaning the palace, and the Sabkdman4^pa^ i.e. the audience 
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hall for their me. With their deolme the fortriiies of the 
town began to wane and the final clesertioii took place soon 
after the final conquest of GriEsa hj the Mnhammadan». 

Now after considering the above location , of several vi§a^ai^ 
as suggested in the few charters of the Kara family that have 
yet heen discovered, we can form a rough idea about the ancient 
kingdom of Tosala in which these kings held sway. The 
kingdom of Kohgada or KoBgadamandala eoiriprised the area 
BOW covered by Khallikot and Ghumsar, etc. of the Ganjam 
district, Eanpnr of the Pnri district and the feudatory states of 
Nayagarh, Eanpnr, etc. This Kohgadamandala was a part of 
Tosala which also appears to comprise the present Khnrda 
subdivision, the lower portion of the sadr subdivision of the 
Puri district and a portion of the Guttack diitriet including at 
least Banki in the north and Olamsha pargana* 

Tosala appears to have had two subdivisions ealletl the 
Northern and Southern Tosala and in each subdivision tlieie 
were some feudatory chiefs and lots of other officials of state. 
Each subdivision was also divided into several and 

each ma:irjdala into several visa^ai. Each visaja had its own 
vtmyapaii and other officials. 

The kingdom of Tosala which was under the Karas w^as also 
known by the name of Uda or Odra. 

Now the question arises what was the relation of the Kara 
kings with the kings of the Kesari dynasty wdio wxre 
undoubtedly rulers of Utkala comprising all the three Kalihgas, 
From the Temple records it appears that the kingdom of the 
Ke^aris extended from the river Kansabansa in the ncith to the 
river Eusikulya in the south and from the Bay of Bengal to the 
feudatory states of Talcher, Angul and Baud, etc. The area of 
this kingdom was 15,000 square miles yielding an annual income 
of 15 lakh mork gold. The kingdom of the Karas appears to 
have been included within this area. 

On the other hand we see the Kara kings bearing ttie 
titles of MaMrdjddhirdja^% Pameimra etc., which are 
imperial titles* The in their charters would invariably 
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give the iimpressioii that they were ooBstantly. eogagecl in 
warfare with their enemies' and sometimes with success. 

That the major portion of the Puri district was under tbe 
Ke^ar! kings there is no doubt. The original temple 'of Jagan« : 
^natha at Puri^ of the Sun-gcd at Konarba^, and the present 
numerous temples at Bhnbane^vara weie built hy them. 
They also built forts at Sisnpal, Sarangagarh^ Chaudww 
and ;Bida nasi, etc. The famous bridge AthLranala near 
Puri on the Jagannath road was cmstructed by one of 
them, VIE. Matsya Kesarl and there are reminiscences of many 
other works of that dynasty in the Puri district. In view of all 
these living monuments it car not be said that the Puri 
district wps, under the Kara kingSj independent of them. 

A question however arises why they built so many forts, 
viz. Sarangagaih, Pattia, Sisupal^ Chaudwar, Cuttack, Bklanasi, 
etc. all on this side. It is probable they met with troubles and 
dangers on this side and that led to their selection of sites. 
Then again from whom were troubles apprehended ? In all 
probability it was the Kara kings that gave them trouble. 

Taking every tbing into consideration it would not be 
unreasonable to say— 

(1) That the kingdom of the Karas was oveinm and 
conquered from them by the more powerful kings of the 
Kesari dynasty, especially by Janmejaya and his son Yayati, 
and annexed to the Kesari ' kingdom. The Kara kingS' 
themselves %vere for a time reduced to a status of 
nominal subjection. But this state of affairs did not last 
long and after Lalatendu Kesari they again reasserted their 
independence and succeeded in recovering a part of their lost 
kingdom.. This portion was the -scene of many bloody slxifes^^ 
and very often changed hands,. 

(E) That the line of the Kara kings, continued up the eleven tli 
century a.c, and assumed imperial titles up to the lust. They 
were finally overthrown - and: destroyed by the kings'. of: / the 
Gifiga dynasty. 

■ ■ 8 Bei, J, 
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(3) That there were some kings in this family whose renown 

tended beyond the limits of their kingdom. 

The kings Sivmkata Kara and Snbhakara mentioned in the 
C'^lianrasi plate appear to be identical with Sivakara and ^nbha* 
kara of the Neulp nr grant. Sivakara the donor of the former 
charter is the son of this Snbhakara, These three kings 
preceded (?) king Lolabhara mentioned in the Banpnr grant of 
Bandi Mahadevi. Mr. Panday^s attempt to reduce the three 
kings of Neulpur grant into two brother kings^ viz. ^anti Kara 
and Suvakara mentioned in the genealogy as given in the 
Banpnr charter is not correct as is now proved by the Chaurasis 
charter. 

Text : ■ 

Seal — {Illegible) 

Obverse 

Line 1. Om siddhih svastya nasta^ mita^ samasta samanta 
inaha mahinma samahgajara. 

Line jagarjjita sangitakaiii^ muraja dhvanih^. Guhadevi^ 
patikar vasinah. Vijaya. 

Line 3. Skandhabliarat. ^’Bhaumyasya ^mahati khyatih 
gunamaloktale kule. 

Line 4. abhudabhuta purvvosmin. ^ri Sivan ^ karah karah. 
.Tasyaputrasya tatpi,. 

Line 5. danudhyat. Srimanidhipatib. kulasambandha 

yaya mahadevyah Sri Ja. 

Line 6. yavali devya samutpannah. Paramabhattarako 

maharajadhiraja para. 

s There appears to be a sign below “ sta/^ 

® This may be read as 

® Another letter appears to have been Joined with ' in order to form 
a eomponiid. Presumably this is a ' \ 

* The sign of vowel e is peculiar here. It may also be read as naih, 

^ The letters here have become indistinct. The word might also be read 
. , ■ ■ ■ 

* There appears an indistinct sign of t below Sys. 

^ This looks more like mra or mu, 

« There appears to be a sign before Aa» but It has been ef aced by rust. 
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Line 7. meivatah. ^ri §nbhl- karadevah. {Evo^ ii 
ksi] ne rava dliara dadhah. ,Kva., 

Line 8» ^ dhanendra mahendra bhn; simna. nimaa, ' [ga^ X 
dava] samala Jala Jahnabi siddha. 

Line 9« madra ramyiya papB laanta purtha sa^ di ie 
iBahanntkaiendrasya ya^a. ^ ■ 

.'.'"'"'"Lme 10. Tasya piitrasya- tat padanodhyat. ■ 6ri' mahinnidM; 
patih knla sambhandha yaya. 

Line 11. mabadevya Srir MmMbavadevya samntpannah, 
Parama bbattarako maMraJadhi. 

Line 12. mja parame^varaii. Sn Sivakara deva kusali 
dabiina tosalya vartta. 

Line 13. mana bbavisyan mahasamanta mabarajam rajapnrta 
nta nanga kumara a. 

Line 14» matyo parikara visaya pati tada ynktako, danda 
pasika sthauantarita napi ra. 

Line 15. Ja padopajivina scbata bhata vallaba jatiyaoya 
Antarudra visaya ma. 

Eeversa 

Line 1* ba mahattara vrhat bhogi pusta(ka)pala kotapala 
saddhya dbikaranani yatbahaip. 

Line 2. smarati vodhayati samjnapayatl sa X vidita mastu 
bhavata etad visaya. . , 

idne 3. saiiivandba Vuvrada- grama soparikarah ' Bod.-iali 
satantra vaje goknta. 

Line 4. slanndikMi prakrtakah stbanadi gulmakah sa(rYa 
pida vivarjito lekba. 

; Line 5. ma pravedatali yabbumi ■ aehhidra»mapi dbana na 
cbandrarkka ksiti samakale* ■ 

6 ittata pitxoratmana sarva ' ;satvanaficha pnoya 
vrdhdheb Katyayanasa. 

^ The letters here have become hidiafeinct and illeg'ble. 

The words within [ ] have become iedisti net, 

® This may also be read as ya. 
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Line 7. gotraya, vaiifinara .mit-ra 'kaiha kliilla pravarah 
ligve da charaiDia ja. 

Line 8» llnbhattaya evaipasttiabhi ' stambm iasanikiiya 
janmtl dbarmm(e):na. 

Line 9« karatvenavjaha ■ sasyadata ddbarmma gauravat 
bliavabhili paripala. 

Line 10. Diyat sambat IS kartika sndi dvadali. Uktafieha 
dharma ^asirena* 

Line 11. vabubbi rvvasndha ndatta rajanai Sagaradibhih. 
Yasya yasya yada, 

line 12. bbumi tasya tasya tada pbalaip s'vadatta paradatta- 
mbfi yohared va. 

Line 13. simdbarah sa- v5sthayai|i trmirbbnktva pitrbbih 
saba paebyati. §rL 

Line 14. cbiraja vastavya tastSkira, Hari Bardhdbanainam 
Ukbita miti. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
L—Tlie date of the Mricchakatika 

By Rat Baiiadiir Hira Lai 

In tte fourteenth ‘^olnmeotthQ Journal of the Department of 
''■LeUerB in the Calcutta University for the year 1917^ there m aa 
article on the date of the Mricchakatika from astrological data by 
Paudit Jydtii^ Chandra Ghatak, m.a. Marshalling his evidence 
he comes to a eonclusion which may be pat in his own words as 
follows — 

Thus^ it would be quite evident that Mars is the bitterc5t 
adversary of Jupiter and that the author of Mricchakatika very 
significantly institutes the simile 

et<5‘j toe feel a real pleasure in having found out 
the fertile chronological clue contained in that passage/^ 

In the course of his discourse, Mr. Ghatak speaks of certain 
parallel passages and remarks that either a very recent erudite 
astrologer culled such important passages from various sources 
and passed them on with the stamp of Paraiara upon them or 
that such passages actually existed in the original Paralara 
treatise, but that the Parasara Sastra dein^ long out of use, such 
plagiarism on the part of Jiva*§armaa and iSruta-Kirti could 
not have been detected. I have collected abundant examples in 
its favour, all of which would illustrate a parallel fact. Let me 
point out at least one such case here'. ■ ThC'' verses ;■ 

, and many ■ .others have been purloined 

verbatim by Srinibasa in his Suddhi Dipaka without any mention 
there of Faraho/^s name. This has been possible because the 
chronological gap between Faraha and Srlnihdsa has been so 
tmmemely great ^ nearly a thousand year sf^ 

-In his preface, page viii, to the Mricchakatika, edited in ' / 
by Pandit Hirananda Sastri, m,a.> (now Government 

Epigraphist for ludia) the following occurs (see, Nirnaya Sigara 
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edition) :• — That this drama was posterior to, the Minavadharma-: 
jSastra is clear from the fact that the latter^ is quoted in the 
body of the book (IX Act, st 39). Its priority to Varahamiliira 
may be inferred from the fact that Ahgaraka (the planet Mars) 
is described, in the drama (IX Act, 38) as m enemy of Brihas« 
pati (Jupiter). This is Of'ntrary to the opinions of modem 
astrologers headed by Varahamihira^ but in strict conformity 
with the views of the writers who must bo the predecessors of 
Varahamihira since he refers to them and in his age their views 
were deemed as antiquated.^^ 

Does this not bring home to the reader that the discovery 
of the enmity of Mars with Jupiter and the priority of the 
Mricchakatika to Varahamihira were made at least *25 years ago, 
and that the present claim of Eureka without any mention of 
Ilirananda^s name has been possible^ because the ehronologioal 
gap between Hiramnda and Ghata&a has been so immensely 
greaty nearly twenty-five years ? Are we not then at liberty 
to equate the modern ^5 years with the rickety '^thousand years^' 
of old ? 

It may be noted that Pandit Hirananda S istr^s edition of 
the Mricchakatika is not unknown at least to M.A. students in 
some Universities and h:^ft been used in important works like 
Woolner’s In>iToductio)% to Prakrit. 

X Mann VIII, 3S1. — 

* St» Brihajjaiaka II. 16 ; 

also, ^5^ 



II. — ^Appendix to tlie Tarikli-i-Miibiairak" 
shahi pnblislied in Sep- 

tember— December 1027. 

Aft*?ir line £3^ page ^59 ending with the words upon 
Hasan and Husain read the following : 

The second page of the MSS. begins thus— 

...(May Allah) [confer dignity 

upon him (Abn Bakr), who was the second among the 
two who took shelter in the cave ; 

upon him^ who was the crown among the just and the 
selected, whose action is a proof positive of (the existence of) 
God, who was befriended by Allah, the Bestower of gifts — 
Amira-i Muminin Amr binu-l Khatab — May Allah be pleased 
with him ! whom He has honoured by saying, He is severe 
upon the infidels 

upon him, who was the greatest martyr in the cause of 
Allah, the chief among the saints, who put into shape the 
Qtuoran — A miru-1 Muminin, Osman, the son of, Aafan, May 
Allah be pleased with him! with regard to whom he has 
said The most compassionate among them (followers of the 
Prophet) ; 

upon him, who was the last of the (four) Caliphs, the 
helper of the weak, the victorious lion of Allah— Amiru-1 
Muminin, ^Ali ibn Abi Talib, May Allah be pleased with hinj 
and May He honour Um ! in regard to whom He has said 
Thou seest in him one bowing and performing Sijdak and 
praying for the grace and glory of Allah 

upon them, who were the two pieces of the Prophet's body, 
the apple of the eye of ZnhrJt Batul (daughter of the Prophet) 
Amira-1 Mummin A1 Hasan and' AI Husain' — May Allah be' ■ 
pleased with them and may they remain contented with the 
decree of Allah, and May He (also) be pleased with all the 
companions of the Prophet, with iliose who came after them 
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(companions of the Prophet), with th.fd IrndtUi who were shown 
the proper path and were satisfied with the decree of Allah — 
those who proBoun<?ed judgment with honesty and administered 
Justice with equity, every one of whom (companions and 
IfMcms) was the leader of the Religion’ and leliever in the 
Religion, accord ing to the saying of the Prophet ** My 
campaiiion', are like stars, whomsoever yon follow, you take 
'the '.proper path/'* 


III.— Date of Vardhamansi. 

By K, P. Jayaswal 

In' the ehfonology of the literary history of Mithila, dates 
axe still approximately fixed. Any information bringing in 
precision is welcome. Snch datum we have now regarding the 
Jurist Vardhamana whose nine works on Smriti have been 
noticed in our Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithilaj Vol I. 
We knew approximately the date of Vardhaniaiia, to be the 
latter half of the loth century (Chakrayartb XI, 

p. 403), We have now cliscovered an exact date. 

The dated manuscripts of his works go back to 1596 A.D. 
In his Daiidaviveka (Cat., p. 197) he mentions the name of 
his king (Bhairava), and the names of his two teachers J 
Sankara and Vachaspati. The last is the famous lawyer of 
Mithila.^ 

Now we find from a manuscript noticed by our search 
Pandit, Vishnulal Sastri, which is dated in the Lakshmaiia 
Sena era, year 37^ (149 1 A.D.)^, that Vardhamana was alive in 
1491 A»D. The manusoript {the Ubbata-bhashya commentary 
on the White Yajurveda) is at present in the library of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Rajinatha Misra, village Sauratb, district 
Darbhanga, The manuscript was copied by the scribe Gonde 
Miira, for Mahamahopadhyaya Justice Vardhamana, (dharm- 
adhikaranika) in the L, S. 372. 

‘‘gre* 

3^wiTTipifTargTi!T»nir?iT 

sSaiikara is to be distinguished from the author of that uamc who composed 
a digest for Ilaja Tofjara under Akbar (Cat,, p. 525). 

®Ci*. on the equation of L. S. with the 8aka eui, the date in our 
D»#ivivcka Ms. B., Cat. M. M,, p. 198, S. 1541=- L.S. 409. Tins and many 
early dates in h, S. in Mss. support Kielhorn’s caiculation 1110 a.D. for 
the initial year of L. S. But latter L, S. datings do not tally with that. 
Some confusion seems to hafc arisen in subsequent centuries. The above 
Mss is one of the latest giving the right equation in another era. 
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feEVlEWS AKD NOTES OF BOOKS 


I, — A HisroKY Of Sanskeit Pomes. — I\ F. Kane^ 
ilUf.; 1923. {Reprinted from the Introduction to his 
edition of the Sahityadarpam*) 

This is an admirable wort on the Alahkara literature and 
supplies a longfelt want. Alont ten years ago 1 suggested to 
some of my post-graduate students of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity that a work of this kind might profitably be undertaken by 
them. Pt. Batukanatha Sahityopadhyaya, m.a,^ actually did 
some preliminary work in this connection. But meanwhile 
the book under review and Dr. S. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics 
were out and there was no need of another work on the same 
subject. Mr. Kane/s look is full of apt ijuotations from the 
authors he dc-ils with. This is a feature of great interest and 
value and for this reason my M.A. students at Patna prefer this 
book to S. K. De^s work. Writers on the history of Sanskrit 
literature W'ould do well to follow the plan of Mr. Kane. Mere 
statements without citations in the original to support them 
are dry and almost useless^ or at best, help only those junior 
University examinees or other candidates who are traditionally 
fond of cramming. Small epitomes of this sort on the other 
branches of Sans ki it literature, say on 

etc., would be more welcome to the intelligent students 
than the current histories with very poor sketches of the various 
sections of the grand old literature. 

The writer has dealt with every important author from 
and to fgsf* etc,^ at some length and appends a list 

of almost all the writers on the Alahkara literature known by 
the time his book was completed. It is to be regretted that 
some very impoitanfc facts about could not be given in 

this book. In the verse 

: I ^spwer* <m : ii 
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paraphrases a well-known extract from ?i teachings to 

*5r»3[r^ ia Bana's Presumably the gTeat poet 

aad prone- writer^ could not commit such a flagrant piece of 
plagiarism as almost literally to paraphrase an original verse of a 
second-rate >athor like . But the is a rheto- 

rical work and its author like others of his class could be 
excused if his examples were borrowed from his predecessors^ 
and actually he borrows from the the verse 

etc. He also paraphrases Kalidasa's 
■ in his 

This consideration alone would lead one to tbink that 
is later than and to discard the crude statements of early 

scholars that he is the author of the or earlier than 

This is not noticed hj Mr. Kane. To-day it has 
become more than an inference through the discovery of the 
of where he is said to have been 

the great-grandson of whose approximate date is about 

the end of the »fifth century. The revival of the controversy 
whether ^ the author of the may be identical 

with the author of the is raising a corpse 

out of its grave.^ 

There are some bad mistakes or misprints in the book, e.g. 
“ is ^ quoted from Kuntaka's 

^f^l^cT. It should be 
It is correctly printed in the^^o Similarly 

should have been etc.^ E S. 

^ Some usefal works like the I??! 


o£ ^Tl|q^ ought to have been described at i^nie length 


by the author instead of merely mentioning them by name for they have been 
available to the public. 

* The tTORp? 


are now better known. The former is noticed and reviewed by S. LSvl iu the 
Journal Asiatique and the later has been partly published. In the next editon 
of Mr. Kane^s book they will be naturally described in detail . 


II*— IaTJTILYA J A CeITICAIi and Histobical Stobi^' of 
Exposition of His Social and Political Htfe.— 
Nara^an Chandra Bandy opudh^a^u. M,A. S| x 5^ p[u 318 + 
a\ Camhray Co*, Gaimii^y 

Almost every year since its first a.ppearance in 1905, Kani ilya^s 
Artliasastra has provoked special studies in India and abroad. 
The present book is another recent attempt in the same direction. 
It has utilised the results of its predecessors. As such it is 
opportune and welcome. 

The author divides his book into five sections : L Introductory ; 
IL Ideas about Society, State and Kingship i III. The King, his 
duties and relation to the State j IV, The Administration ; V. 
Eetrospeot and Criticism. Follows a short bibliography. 

The introductory section is an occasion to discuss the authen- 
ticity of Kautilya (p. 16). The author, however, postpones its 
consideration to a continuation of his present study. He accepts 
the traditional date of the Arthalastra, viz., the fourth century b.o. 
(p- iii). In any future discussion, he will find his task effectively 
simplified by the discoveries at Mahenjo-daro. The opposition 
points detailed by Jolly and Winternitz have ceased to exist. 
About writing, smahga (Gk. Syrinx) alchemy, etc., objected 
toby Jolly as loo early for the 4th century B. c. {Artha^dsira 
of Kautilya, Lahore, 19*23, Intro, pp. 1 — 47) have been actually 
found in a highly advanced stage before ‘2700 B. c. (Marshall, 
SecreU of Prehisioric Indm Civilimtion^ The Times of India 
Illustrated Weekly, January 15, 22, 29, 1928). 

Sections I and II show a serioas omission, viz., the exact 
relation between Chakravarti-ksetra and Sakghavrtta. The 
latter is distantly mentioned in a footnote to page 297. A 
fuller treatment is necessary, specially in view of the fact 
that some new recruits (Nag. Les Theorm Biplomatiqaes l)e 
l/lnde Jneienne, p, 115) have zealously reproduced Jolly's 
old view 1916-7) that Kautilya'^s large empire 

is not j ossihle along with his mondala or ptakfti theory 
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of DeigtboBrS; rceordiBglhe existence of lepiiblics and a poliej 
towards them, Jolly^s own oonntry worked out the principle 
with success. In his penetrating analysis Bnniemtat tmd 
Mmkemiai (Federalism and Centralisation) Treitsohke discussed 
the three possibilities; the Staatenbiind, the Confederation, he 
dismissed as unworthy of serious consideration ; the Bondesstat, 
Federal State had its advantages but he was sceptical about the 
success of the American plan working in Germany ; he wanted the 
Einheitstaat^ the Unitary State, within which the governments 
of all the smaller States were abolished. As a matter of fact the 
German Empire born in 1871 turned out to be a Bundesstat — 
consisting of over twenty individual states — although owing 
to the overwhelming preponderance of Prussia, it is practically 
an Einheitstaat. In India, as late as Asoka, Chandragupta^s 
Einheitstaat (Chakravarti-k§etra) under the unquestioned hege- 
mony of Magadha, left intact the semi-independent States of 
the South, e.g., Kerala, Pa^clya, Satiyapnta (<?/. A^oka Inscrr.), 
similar to the special position of the three greater Sooth German 
S lates, Baden, W urtemberg and Bavaria. To JolIy^s contention 
about Megasthenes's description, the simple reply is 7ionomma 
posBumm omneB* 

The author has rightly touched upon Kautilya^s pregnant 
ideal of a '^national king^^ (p. 298). H indulge 

in a strain of haunting regret at the disappearance of the 
old Lichchhavis and the other age-old principalities {amna 
msfdh) on the advent of the Kautilyan polity* To them 
is commended the story of Knyphausen in the second volume of 
Treitschke's Dentecke QmMahU im XIX Jahrkmiiert^ Besides a 
few larger State-Communities, 286 small principalities, absurdly 
self-conceited, were all warring and quarrelling with one another. 
Napoleon made a clean sweep of a very great number of them. 
But there were still too many. There they were, these powerful 
potentates and communities like a Knyphausen, swaying vast 
realms quite equal in size to the municipality of Patna (Mal&vas 
and Yaudheyas were exceptions), with mighty armies of a few 
dozen picturesque clowns {ef^ the fate of their confreres in 
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India before Alexander) . And woe if aDjone dared to enrtail 
tbeir sovereignty! Against the threat of these parochial 
and provincial particnlarists to disintegrate India completely^ 
Kautilya raised his ideal of national patriotism. He saw the 
pitiable political weakness of such a collection of samples and 
condemned the small states because of their weakness. 

The anthor^s narrative of the details in the various depart- 
ments of administration is lucid and fairly exhaustive. It is 
to be hoped that in his promised continuation^ he will set off the 
background of political philosophy that prompted these details. 
The whole school of Kautilyan voluntarism is a protest against 
enfeebling Upanifadic introspection, against '^stargazing 
(Artha^astra, p. 19). The Indian counterparts of a Grotius, a 
Hobbes, a Puffendoif, a Bentham> a Mill, notwithstanding, 
—►Kautilya realised, twentyrthree centuries before Fichte, that 
the State is a purpose in itself ; and he proceeded to translate 
it into action — Sic volo m jnbeo^ sU pro ratione voluntm. ^^ 

A, 



I^roceedmgs of a meeting: of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch 
Society, held at the Society’s Office, 
Hi^h Court Chambers, on the 13th 
April 1928. 

Peisent. 

The Hon^ble Sir B. K* Mclliek, Vice-President (in the chair.) 
Mr. K. Jayaswal. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Cbaudhiny, 

Mr. I'L Lambert. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr« L. Van Hoeck. 

Pandit Ramavatara Sarma. 

Rai Saheb Manoranjan Ghosh, 

Dr. A. Banerjee Shastri. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the 3.1th March 1928, 

2. Elected the following new members — 

Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt., Barrister-at-law, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Patna University. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Mohammad Ismail, Patna City. 

Babu Haradeva Prasad Snkla, Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit 
Assoeiation; Patna, 

Pandit Janardan Misra, Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit Asso- 
ciation, Patna. 

Mr. R. Venkatraman Raju, Secretary, Andhra Kshatriya 
Historical Research Society, Malibipuram. 

Babu Srinarayan Jinjal, b.a,, Patna College, Patna. 

Babu Bishwanath Sahay, b.a., Patna College, Patna. 

Babu Shyamanaiidan Sahay, B.A., Muzfiffarpur. 

3. Considered the amendment of rule 23 of the Society's 
rules. 


3i8 COtJNCIIi PROCEEDlire^S 

Eesolved that the rule be amended by giibstitnfciEg, for the 
last sentence, the following : He shall observe the Aoeotint 

Rules contained in Appendix S of the Society % Rules/'' 

Resolved further that the Draft Account, Rules, as amended 
be adopted, 

4. Read a note submitted by the Honorary Treasurer, with 
reference to certain statements made in the last Audit Report 
and in the letter from the Education Secretary, no, 1816-E., 
dated the 29th March 1928, communicating the orders of 
Government on the Report. 

Resolved that the Council accept his explanations, 

5. The Honorary Treasurer submitted the accounts for the 
year ending the 31st March 1928. 

6. Resolved that Mr. K, P. Jayaswal be appointed to act as 
Honorary Treasurer for three months, during the absence from 
Patna of Mr. D, Sen. 

7. Sanctioned the employment, on a pay of Rs. 60 a month, 
of Pandit Baldeva Sarma from the 20th March until the 10th 
April 1928, on w^hich date be took over charge from Pandit 
Janardan Misra. 

8. Sanctioned the expenditure of Rs, 303-I3-0 in December 
last, in connection with the plates of the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion published in the September — December issue of the Journal, 

9. Resolved that Buchanan Purnea Report be published 
in one volume, and that Rs. 7-8-0 be fixed as the price of the 
volume. 

Resolved further that, following the publication of the 
Purnea Report, the publication of the Bihar and Patna Report 
be taken in hand. 

10. Considered an application for leave, dated the 31 si 
March 1928, from Pandit Nagendranath Mahapatra. 

Resolved that in the circumstances no leave can be granted. 

11. Sanctioned the travelling expenses, amounting to 
Rs. 17-2-0, of Pandit Viehnulal Shastri in connection with 
certain work undertaken at the request of Sir George Grierson. 
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12. Read a letter, dated the 30th March 1928, from the 
Honorary Secretary, Bombay Historical Society. 

ReBolved that the Journal of the Bombay Historical Society 
be placed on the Society's Exchange list. 

13. Res 0 l?ed that certain manuscripts and books offered to 
the Society by Babu Tarapada Chowdhuri be purchased for the 
Society's Libraiy. 


E. A. HORNE, 
Honorary Secretary* 


Account Buies of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. 

1. The annual accounts shall be prepared under the direction 
of the Honorary Treasurer. For this purpose a classified 
monthly aecoimt showing progressive receipts and expenditures 
under different heads shall he prepared every month from the 
details of Cash-book ; and after the close of the^financial year 
the annual account shall be compiled from the monthly account* 
These monthly accounts shall be reported to the Council at 
intervals of not more than three months. 

3, In the month of July in each year, the Honorary 
Treasurer shall present a statement of the income and expen- 
diture in the preceding financial year, and shall draw the 
attention of the Council tosuch matters in connection therewith 
as seem deserving of notice. An estimate of the income and 
expenditure for the next financial year shall be prepared and 
laid before the Council in the month of July of each year; 
Such budget: estimates shall make provision for fulfilling the 
liabilities and for effectually carrying out the objects of the 
Society. The Council shall consider the estimates so submitted 
to it, and shall sanction the same either unaltered or subject to 
such alteration as shall be deemed fit. 

S. The funds of the Society shall be used only for the 
purposes indicated in the annuil budget, as adopted by the 
CouneiL No payment in excess of the sanctioned budget 
estimates shall be made without the sanction of the CouneiL 

4. For the receij^t of all payments to the Society, the 
Honorary Treasurer shall cause to be maintained a printed 
receipt-form book with counterfoil. 

5. All amounts so realized shall be paid into the Soeiety^s 
current account (in the name of the Honorary Treasurer) with 
the Imperial Bank of India, Patna branch. 

6, The Honorary Treasurer shall cause to be maintained 
^ Cash-book in a form approved by the Council, in which shall 
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be entefed^ ' as soon' as tbe transactions oecfir^ all-receipts and 
payments with' necessary details* The- Gasli-book . sliall be 
closed every month and a memorandum recorded reconciling the 
balance with that shown in the Bank Pass-book. The Honorary 
Treasurer shall oanse the latter to be made np at the end of 
every month j and he shall examine it to see that all the 
transactions have been duly entered therein. The payment 
vouchers and sub-vouchers, paid out of the imprest, shall be 
carefully preserved for production at the time of audit. 

7. After payment, every voucher and sub-voucher shall be 
stamped with the word ‘ paid and ^ cancelled ’ respectively. 

8. All bills presented for payment shall be cheeked by the 
accountant, and passed for payment by the Honorary Secretary 
(or in the absence^ the Honorary Joint-Secretary) within the 
limits of the sanctioned budget estimates for the year. No 
payment in excess of these estimates, and no payment whatever 
of any extraordinary character, shall be made without the 
sanction of the Council* 

9. The permanent advance in the hands of the Honorary 
Treasurer shall not exceed Bs* 100. This imprest shall be 
recouped from time to time by the presentation of a bill 
supported by payee^s receipts. 

10. All claims shall be discharged either by payment from 
the imprest held by the Honorary Treasurer or by cheques 
drawn upon the Society's banking accounts in favour of the 
actual payees., , 

11. With the concurrence of the Vice-President, the 
Honorary Treasurer is empowered from time to time to place 
any available balance in the Society's funds on deposit receipt 
in a local Bank crediting the interest so accruing under the 
appropriate head. 

12. There shall be paid to the Search Pandits employed by 
the Sooietj, such travelling and halting allowances as may^, from 
time to^time, be sanctioned by the Council 
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Alphabet adopted in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society 
from 1925. 
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LEABIMG ARTICLES 
I. — ^The Malia -Pur anas 

By Malainaliopadliyaya Br.' Haraprasad SluastrijOl.E'. 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society was started by its 
first governor^ Sir Edward Gait, and he asked me to assist him 
in its organisation ; and I used to come all the way from 
Calcutta for the purpose^ twice or thrice in the year. I assisted 
him in starting the operation of search of Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Orissa and Mithiia. Since Sir Edward^s retirement I thought 
that the Research Society had forgotten me ; but the other day 
I was agreeably surprised to find that the Society published 
a magnificent volume on the Smrfci manuscripts in Mithiia, and 
that the volume was dedicated to me by the distinguished 
author. I was very happy to think that I was not altogether 
forgotten. Shortly after that came an invitation from the 
Secretary to address the annual general meetingj^ and with 
a delicate courtesy, the choice of subject was left to me ; and 
I chose the subject of Maha-puranas to which my attention has 
been directed for some years* 
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The Parana literature is very extensive. ■ The 18' Maha- 
puranas are said to contain 400,000 
The verses. Over and above these, there are 

18 Upa-pnranas/ and 18 more ruranas 
unsuccessfully claiming position among the B6 Maha and 
Upa-puranas. Besides these 54, there is a miscellaneous lot of 
Purunas bringing up the number nearly to a hundred. It, on an 
average ^0,000 verses are given to each of these 100 works, 
the number of ^iokas or verses would be 2,000,000. On an 


average 4,000 verses per volume, they would fill 500 volumes, 
a respectable library in itself. To speak of this enormous litera- 
ture, with any authority, requires at least a lifers study ; but 
nobody has as yet given his life to it. 

Yet, there are many stout hearts who have made bold 
Th© history of the endeavours to master this literature, 
study of Fur anas. Their success was partial, and will be so 
H. H. Wilson, for many generations more. Horace 

Hayman Wilson was the first oriental scholar to take up the 
study of the Puranas. He trained four Bengali youths to the 
work of reading manuscripts of the Puranas and of rendering 
them to English. These four men afterwards became great men 
in different spheres of life, and the training received from 
Wilson stood them in good stead. With their assistance, 
Y/ilson translated many of the Puranas, made indices on them 
and bound them in foolscap volumes. These now adorn the 
shelves of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, and speak eloquently of 
the interest, Wilson took for the Puranie literature of the 
Hindus. Among these ho published the translation of one Parana 
only, viz, the Visiya-puraiia with copious notes and a learned 
preface dealing with the IS Maha-pnranas. But, his materials 
were meagre, and that, in badly written manuscripts. For a 
learned Brahmin, unless he was a Pauranika himself, never copied 
the manuserlptis with his own hands, but had it done by Kayaethas 
whose knowledge of Siinskrit was not of the first water. 
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K. M, Banerjoa. 


Mr« Pargiter and 
Bf r . dayaswaL 


Tbe , iiTfc Para:gi% edit^^ auspices of ilie Asiatic 

Society,' Bengal, .was tlie Marka^deya-:' 
Poraiia by the Eev. K, M« Banerjea^ and 
he had to contend with diffioulties in regard, to manuscripts, 

' When the late Mr. Pargiter joined the Ci?il Service in the 
early eighties, he determined to do some- 
thing for the Puranas and the only 
respectable edition of one, he found was 
the Mark andeya by Rev. K. M,. Banerjea ; and in order "to 
emulate the fame of Wilson he began to translate it and finished 
the translatioa only a few years before his retirement. He, 
however, kept up the study of the Pur%as all through his life in 
India and all through his life at Oxford. At Oxford it struck 
him that instead of editing and translating the Puranas, it would 
be more useful to translate, and specially, to edit passages 
or chapters from the Puranas on a particular subject, and 
he chose the Piiraaa texts on the dynasties of the Kali Age. 
The same subject was simultaneously studied by Mr. K. F, 
Jayaswal while at Calcutta. These studies had marvellous 
effect. In the eighties mj European friends advised me 
not to touch the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas for the purpose of getting Indian history from 
them. They worked hard with coins, inscriptions, notices of 
foreign travellers, arohseology, sculpture, architecture for 
extracting chronology and history from them. In fact they 
studied everything but the Puranas. But lo ! Mr. Pargiter 
and Mr. Jayaswal now produce a chronology from the Puranas 
themselves which agreed in the outline prepared with so much 
toils of nearly 150 years by the Orientalists. 

The last work of Mr^ Pargiter is on the reliability of Indian 
traditions, i.e., on the Puranas generally. 
He says that there is nothing in the 
Puranas to show that the Ksatriyag 
came from the west. His idea is that they all came from the 
mid-Himalayas, But this is not the place for going into detail 
of wh&t Mr» Pargiter and Mxv Jayaswal say. All that the present 


Pargiter mn Indian 
: traditlens. " ' 
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address Is coiiccrned with Is that they rescued the Piirams 
from the disrepute iu which they were, placed aod heighteBed 
the respect for them. 

As a eonsequenee, the study of the Puranas has commenced 
in Europe, and the idea of editing 
Willibald Kirfel. passages on particular subjects has taken 
root. In 1027, Willibald Kirfel has 
come out with a stout volume, ** Das Puraria Pancalak- 
sana/^ He has colleetecl together from various Puranas all 
the passages on the five charaeteri sties of the Parana, viz.^ 
creation, details of creation, ages of Manu, dynasties, and 
biOgi*aphies of kings. This is a great service, for in it we can 
al a glance see what the original idea of creation, et cetera, 
were and how they developed in different ages. It has also 
served another great purpose. People were all along under the 
impression that the Puranas were concerned with these five 
subjects with others intruding upon and interpolated into these 
five subjects. Kirfol shows what an insignificant part 
these five play in the Puranas. They form about 10,000 verses, 
out of total of 400,000, thus being the one«fortieth part of it. 
So there are other characteristics of the Puranas, which form 
the bulk of them. 


It would be a serious omission, in this connexion, not to 

n - cj s.-.. -&T mention the name of Rai Sahib Nagen- 

Eai SaMb Hagen- . . t i ^ 

dranatli Vasn. dra-natha vasu who has taken great 

interest in the Puranas. His article on 
the Parana in his well-known Bengali Encyclopedia Vi#a-ko§a 
occupies pages 528-719 In vol. XI. He has treated of each 
Parana, each TJpa-purana and each other Parana as far as was 
possible for him 30 years ago. The contents of each Parana 
have been noted and he has some remarks to make for each of 
them. On page 660, he has given the names of IS Maha- 
Puranas in a tabular form, the order in which these names have 
been mentioned in each of the Puranas, and their extent in slokas, 
wherever found. This tabular statement could be useful to 
anyone studying the Puranas. The description of individual 
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Punmas is preceded by a dissertatioii on Parana literature in 
generaL The Bai Sahib thinks that the principal Purfinas were 
compiled a shox't time after the Vedie age f but the literal* 
tnre continued to grow up to a wery late , time. ' The Poraiias 
have undergone Yarious changes in the hands of' Yarious sects. 
The Rai Sahib has included an examination of the Jaina, Puranas 
which are only imitations of the Hindu Piiraaas. ' Some of the 
Jaina imitations are dated^ from which he has attempted to 
prove the antiquity of the Hindu originals* 

Up to very recent times, the Purana scholars had to contend 
with one great difficulty. They had to 
Publication of the ' stud j their subjects mostly through manu- 
.PuranaSt scripts ; and maouseripts are difficult to 

procure even for collation. But the way 
shown by the Rev. K. M. Banerjeaand by the piety of the Hindu 
public who used to print the Puranas and distribute them to 
pious Brahmins, led to excellent results. Mandalik from BOTibay^, 
published the Padma-puraJua in four volumes, The Anandosrama 
published the Matsya, Brahma and other Puranas. The 
popularity o£ these works led the Vehkateswar Press, 
Bombay and the Vahgavasi Press, Calcutta, to publish the 
entire bulk of the 18 Maha-puranas. People often complain that 
these editions are worthless. They are more full of errors than 
even the worst manuscripts. But I think they are useful. In 
the eighties of the last century, my late lamented friend 
Dr. Hoernle used to say of these editions that they serve 
a good purpose by multiplying bad manuscripts. The very 
multiplication is useful. One can with a few rupees procure 
any Puranic work aod work upon it, instead of waiting till 
a manuscript is searched for and procured, say, in the course 
of a year or two. The public, indeed, should he thankful to these 
two printers for circulating printed editions of all the Puranas, 
the Vahgavasi for Rs. 67 and the Vehkateswar for R^. 200 
only. They serve another purpose. They represent the 
different provincial recensions and that means collations of 
different classes of manuscripts. They have made researches 
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on the Piiraaas practicable. By a cursory view of the two 
setsj ooe can at once come to know that the Muhammadan 
custom offering to Satyapir adopted by the Ilindur 

of Bengal as the worship of Satya-Narayanaj, is to be found in 
the Re?a-khanda. of the Vahgavasi editioD^i but not in the 
Vehkateiwar edition^ that some khandas of the Pnranas are 
popular in one province and unknown in another and so forth. 
With these preliminaries^ I now enter into the proper subject 
Th© IS Mafia* of my address. 'The late lamented 
' puranas* Mr. Jackso^ i.c,s., Bombajj used to say 

that the Purauas were originally one. His arguments were that 
, the word Parana is used in singular in some of the Kalpa-sutras^ 
I that the dynastic lists in the Puranas are couched in the same 
f language in every one of them (that shows that they were taken 
' from the same source), that like .the Sa^ion chronicles which 
changed its character in different monasteries, the Parana 
changed its character in different places, different families and 
in the midst of different sects of different religious. Many of 
the PuraJ^as also declare that . Puranam ekam eva asit.'^’^ 
The Vi,§nii-poraiia says that the Parana was one. It was 
taught by Vyasa to Loma-liar^ana who imparted it to six of his 
students, three of whom wrote three Saiphitas, So here we get 
an account of four Puranas, The Vayu-parina is lost to all 
intents and purposes. But the first portion of the eecond 
Khanda of the genuine Vayu is to be found in the library of 
the Asiatic Society, Bengal From that it is apparent that the 
Puranas at one time were ten, but at the ' time of writing that 
book it had grown io 18. In the Garuda-porana we hear that 
Garuda obtained a boon that he should be known as a 
Puri^a-samhita-karta, and so . the Garucla^-piiraua is 
mdopondent of other Purai^as. ■ Va^istha's grandson Parasara 
obtained a boon from Pulastya,— the progenitor of the Kiiksa8a& 
whom Parasara determined to extirpate but subsequently desisted 
owing to Pulasfcya's intercession, ---that heehould be celebrated as 
a Puranarsaiphifci-karta.^^?, These .show, the futility of the 
theory that all the 18 Puranas proceed fr^^m Vyasa who, after 
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writing tlie Malia-bliamta^ compiled the I'S Piiraims to. .complete 
the, Eiieyclopjedia of, Hi.ii<lu ■ life, ’rhat theory should be given 
up'j but the presence of Vyasa, or his, disciple ,S.uta^ in at least 
16; Paranas, should be aceounted for. ■ 

This is acoounted for by the fact that many of the Puraims 


Revisions. 


have undergone several refisions. From 
the Padma-piirana itself^ as published by ' 


the 'l.iianda^rama Pressj we know that its was at ieagt sis 


times revised. The Brahma, the Bhagavata and the Brahma- 


vaivarta were at least thrice revised. The number of revisions of 


the other Purarias cannot be determined. But the Visnuand the 
Vamana were never revised. The Bsis and Suta have nothing 
to do in these two Puranas ; and it is a curious thing that in the 
other 16 Puninas, Suta and the Bsis come as the last revisors. So 
I think that there was a time rrhen a theory gained ground that 
all the Puranas proceeded from Vyasa, and with that view they 
revised the 16 Puranas. These latest revisors could not put Suta 
and the Rsis in the Visou-purana/beeause the interlocutors there 
were Parasara, the father of Vyasa and Maitreya, his class-frlendt 
The little historical sense they had, prevented them from 
committing such an outrage, la the case of the Vaman a, too, 
Pulastya and Narada were the interlocutors. They both were 
the original progenitors of the human race. 

The celebrated lexicon Amara-koi^a says that the Puranas 
The five eliarac- have five characteristics. Many of the 
teristics. Puranas say the same thing. Ifenu 

Kirfel has shown that these constitute only the one-fortieth part 
of the whole bulk. The other 69 parts, therefore, should not be^ 
according to Amara, considered as Parana proper. Therefore, 
this theory also should be summarily rejected. The only 
characteristic of a Parana is that it should be old. Anything 
old may be the subject of a Parana^ and it covers all the aspects 
of life. 

The Ehagavata attributes ten characteristics to the Puranas. 
Tlie tea efiameter- But even those ten characteristics do not 
iBtics. cover all, the 400,000 ^lokas. The 

Matsya gives a rational theory about the Puranas. It says 
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that the PuTfinas not only have those five oharaeteristlcs hut 
they also dilate on the saaotity of Brahina, Visiiu, Eudra and 
Arka i and on the difsolution and the preservation of the worlds 
They also concern themselves with righteous conduct, economicSi 
erotics and their opposites. (Ch. 43, vss. 66-67.) This, I 
believe, is the most comprehensive statement of the contents of 
the Piiranas given in a Purana itself. Even these, I am afraid, 
do not cover the whoie field. My be apparent 
as I go on, 

I should like to divide the 18 Furanas in six gronpe 

Cxronps of the according to their character :* — 
Pnranas. 

(1) Encyclopaedia of 

literature ... Garuda, Agni and Nirada, 

(2) Tirtha and Vrata Skanda, Pad m aland Bhavisya. 

(3) With two revisions ... Brahma Bhagavata and 

apparent, Brahma- valvarta. 

(4) Historical ... Brahmanda, Lost Vayu and 

Visnu, 

(5) \SectarIan Lihga, Vamana and Marka^r- 

: deya. 

(6) OW Purana revised ... ¥araha Kurma and Matsya. 
out of existence 


Groiapl. ■ 

Th^first group of the three Puranas is most remarkable as 

\ mupMulng the sara or abstract of all the great works in Science 

aM Art in Sanskrit literature. In making the abstracts, the 

writers throw away all things that are redundant and not required 

for giving the abstract. The abstract is put into unequivocal, 

clear and simplest possible language. For instance, there is a 

^ . Gaya-mahatmya as an appendix to Eaia 

Gaya-maliatiEya. ^ t ^ 'xt- - • • tA 

ii. L. Mitra'^s Vayu-purana m eight 

chapters. The Agni makes an abstract of it, in three chapters but 

leaving nothing important behind. The Garuda makes an abstract 

in 23 verses of a long chapter of the Vayu complete in 66 verses. 

The Agni-purana gives the stories of the Fish, the Tortoise, the 
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BoaTj the Maa-Iion, and the Dwarf incarnations in three chapters 
The Ramayana. Bamayana has been given in 

seven chapters, devoting a chapter to each 

Kanda in the Agni and in the Garuda the whole thing has been 
compressed into one chapter only. The Garuda gives the 
The Hari-vamsa. whole of the Hari-vaip^a in 11 and 
The Mahabharata. the Agni in 55 verses only. The Maha- 
bharata has been abstracted by the Agni in three chapters, 
7 0 verses in all, and by the Garuda in one chapter of 42 
verses only. Bnddha is an Avatara in the Agni-purana 
which devotes half a chapter and 7 verses to him but Garuda 
does not mention him. This shows that the Garuda was 

The Gita. written at a time when he was not 

recognised as an avatara. TheBhagavad- 
gita in 18 chapters is separated from the Maha-bharaia and 
given almost at the end of the Agni in a chapter of 6S verses 
while in the Garada it is given away from the Maha-bharata in 
a chapter of 30 verses. 

Mr. Pargiter says that the Garuda is of use only for the names 
of the kinp of the three earliest dynasties. According to him 
Garuda gives a string of names and nothing else. Agni does 
not say.anything about the future kings. 

Both the Garuda and the Agni give abstracts of works on. 

Medicine. medieme, the Garuda in 57 chapters 

and the Agni in 20 chapters, Garuda 
makes a distinction between Pathology and Medicine but Agni 
does not think of it. Agni devotes more chapters on snake- 
bite and poison but strangely enough Garuda devotes on this 
two chapters only. Veterinary art received more attention in 
the Agni than in the Garuda. It would have been very 
very rnteresting if a gentleman with ripe scholarship in 
medicine could have examined these chapters and pronounced 
an opinion on them. 

The tradition of Sanskrit grammar in both Agni and Garuda 

Gramma*, in the i® ^arbika to Katyayana. PanlnPs 
Garuda. name is not mentioned. Panini’s school 

V seems to have gone out of currency from 

the first century b.c. till it was reintroduced by Bhatphari in the 
2 1 Res. J. 
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fth century a.b, Gatuda gives an abstract of tlie Kfitantra 
Sutras, and Agni of the Candra Sutrss, The Katantra 
grammar was written fo rthe benefit of a Satavahana king in 
the 1st century A.D. by Sarva-varma who seems to have received 
his inspiration from the tail of a paacoek on which Kartlka used 
to ride. S'arva-varma^s work is the briefest imaginable, it is 
briefer than the Upakramanika of ¥idya-sagara» It has no 
chapter on Krtsor verbal derivations. That chapter was added 
by Katyayana, say, a century later. Garuda gives an abstract of 
Sarva-varma's sutras supplemented by Katyayana'^s. It may, 
therefore, come another cenuury later, i.e., in the third century 
A.n* when Visnu-worship was coming to the forefront and 
Garuda as the vehicle of Visnu, began to attract worshippers. 
So much so, that in the early 4th century, the Guptas adopted 
Garuda as their LaSehana or insignia. The grammar section 
of the Garuda-piirana may, therefore, be placed in the 3rd or 
at the latest, 4th century A.D. 

The Agni-purana gives an abstract of the Candra Vyakarana-' 


Crrammar in tbe 
Agni 


which we know from Tibetan sources, 
was composed in the 4th century a.d. at 
Candra-dvipa in the district of Barisal. 
Candra was most likely a Buddhist. In giving examples of 
Taddhita the writer, it seems, has made a confession of his 
being a follow^er of Candra. He says, FeUi adhUe 
Gandraham i.e., Candraka is one who knows and studies 
Candra grammar. The abstract of Candra in Agni may 
therefore be placed before the reappearance of Panini in the 7th 
century A.D. The chapter on Vyakarana in the Narada adopts 
the Paninian tradition but arranges the different topics of 
grammar in a practical manner. I am not sure, what hook 
Ntoda abstracts from, but it is sure that he comes after 
Bhatrhari, i.e,, in the 8th century a.d. There is no §iksa or 
phonetics in the Garuda but the Agni 
has a short chapter on the subject and it 
is of the most elementary kind. Perhaps it is an abstract of 
the Naradiya SIksa. The Narada-purana divides SVara into 


Silaa 
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Kairya* Natafea 
and Alamkara 


three classes: Areika^-GatHka and Samika, In connection^ 
with Samika come Tana, Eaga, Svara, Grama and Murcchana, ; 
terms well known in the art> of mnsic. The chapter ends 
with Udaitaj Anudatta and Svarita and their varieties. 

Kavya^ Nataka and Alainkara are not mentioned in the 
Garucla; nor in the Narada. In Garada’^s 
time, most likely, they were not 
regarded as subjects of special study ; 
and Narada does not treat of them because they do not fall 
within the scope of his encyclopaedia which is more religious 
than literal. But Agni devotes chapters and chapters on them. 
In Natya-sastra it gives the abstract of some work based on 
the dramaturgy of Bharata, On the face of it, it is not an 
abstract from Bharata. It speaks of Ritis as of four kinds : — ■ 
Paficali, Gauda-desiya, Vaidarbhi, Lataja tatha. It speaks 
of Nrtya, of Abbinaya, of rhetorical figures, of defects of 
style and so forth. It shows a development of literary 
criticism which proceeded the invention of Dhvani by 
Ananda-vardhana^ or the Sutra-kara he commented upon. The 
Agni“purana may, therefore, be put down in the pre-dhvani 
daj^s, i.e., before the 9th century a.b. It embodies the ideas of 
Bhamaha, Vamana and others. But the particular work or 
vrorks it abridged have not yet been found out. 

Chandah is another subject led under contribution by the 
Agni and the Narada. Agni gives 
an abstract of Pihgala^s Chanda-sutra 
with an unknown commentary but the opinions of this unknown 
commentary have been refuted by Halayudha in the 10th 
century in Malava. Narada^s chandah includes abstracted form 
of the Prakrit Chandas, too. 

These three encyclopedias pass for Maha-puranas. They 
afford us a clue of the literature existing in the 4th, 0th, and 
8th centuries of the Christian era. 

The second group of the Maha-puranas consist of Padma, 
Skanda and Bhavisya, They have been 
so often revised and so much revised that 
they may be said to have been revised out of recognition. The 
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Padma was originally divided into 5 Parvas/ viz. 1. Piiskarai 
2. Tirtba^ 3. Great Sacrifices, 4 Aohieveinents of Kings and 
5. Salvation. Here we can easily see why the Parana is named 
after Padma or Lotus. It is because the Puskara or lotus Parv'a 
ill which Brahma is born from the Lotus, is the subject-matter 
of the first j)arva. The Padma-purana in 5 Parvas is lost. 
But it had a Samuccaya or abstract, a manuscript of the 
first half of which is to be found in the library of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, from which we can have an idea of what 
the Padma-purana of those days had been. A second scheme 
of division is given in the first chapter of the Uttara-khanda 
of the Padma-purana. It divides the Parana in 5 kha^idas, viz., 
1. Srsti-khaDcla, 2. Bhumi-khan.da, 3, Patala-khanda, 4. Puskara- 
khanda and 5. Uttara-khanda. Even in this we can recognise 
the Padma-purana in the Po^kara-khanda. But in all other 
Bohemes it is revised out of recognition. The Anadasrama 
edition and the Vahgavasi edition nowhere explained why it is 
called the Padma-purana. 

An old manuscript written in the Gupta characters of the 
Siranda Hori-iizi variety, without any indication that 

the Skanda has ever been divided into 
Sainhitas or Khandas, is to be found in the Darbar Library, NejmL 
Prom the meagre description I could bring, it appears to be 
a Purana of old with Skanda as one of its interlocutors. The 
manuscripts of the Amvika-khanda and of the Eeva-khanda, 
acquired in east Bengal and remaining in the library of the 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, show that the Puraoa was once divided 
into khandas the subject-matter being purely Pauranika. But at 
the present moment we find the Skanda Purana in two different 
forms : (1) divided into 7 khandas, viz,, MaheSvara, Vaisnava, 
Brahma, Kasi, Avantya, Nagara and Prabhasa, dealing mainly 
with liturgy and legends of holy places ; and (2) in six Saiiihitas, 
viz., Sanat-kmnara, Suta, Saip.kara, Vaisnava, Brahmi and Sauri, 
and 50 subordinate khandas. In none of these we find Skanda 
much in evidence. So it is seen that this Purana has gone 
out of recognition by revision. 
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All the PmTmas drew their materkli of the dynasties 
of the Kali Age from the Bhavisya- 
Bkavisya* pnrana. But in the present receneions of 
the Puram (and there are four of them) 
not a word about the dynasties of the Panda vas down to 
the Guptas is to be found. It can also be said to have gone out 
of recognition in the course of revisions. 

In the third group I have placed those Puranas which 
seemed to me to have undergone two 
G-roupIII general revisions. They are like eggs. 

The yolk is the kernel/ the white is 
the first revision and the shell is the second revision. In 


the Brahma-pnrana/ Brahmans interlocution with the Rs is 
on the mountain Mexu^ is the real Purana ; but it is not large^ 
being less than 46 chapters. That speech reported by Vyasa with 
additions/ to the Rsis in his hermitage, is the second stage. 
The whole reported by Sauti to the Ilsis at the Naimi|a forest 
is the third stage. 

Similarly, the interlocution between S'uka and Pariksita 
from the beginning of the second Skandha 
BMagavata to the first-half of the 5th chapter of the 
12th Skandha, is the real Purana. The 
introduction in the second-half of the 1st Skandha^ explaining 
who Buka was, who Pariksita was, and why they came together, 
with the 6th chapter of the 12th Skandha shows the second 
development of the Parana. The first-half of the 1st Skandha 
and the last-half of the 12th form the third stage. 

The Brahma-vaivarta as we have it at present also shows 




the three developments. The interlocu-** 
tions between Narada and Sanat-humara 


is the real Purana. Narada'^s quarrel with his father for bis 
refusal to help him in creation and his consequent suffering 
and submission form the introduction and his marriage with 
the daughter of a king, the conclusion. These are develop- 
ments of the second stage. Suta and the IRsis come and form 
the shell of the egg. 
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Visnu 


VsbyvL and 
snanda* 


Brah- 


The 4th group may be called the historical group. In it 
there are three Pur anas in which the 
Th© Lost ¥^11 Orientalists are greatly interested as 
historical and geographical. Of these 
agaiHi the.jVayu is lost. Only a portion of the second part of 
the genuine Yayu is to be found in the library of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal. The rest of the Vayu as we find at present 
may be merged in the Brahmanda. 

In the Vi§nu^ Suta and Saunaka play no part, and they 
cannot, because the chief interlocutors 
are Parasara, the father of Vyasa and 
Maitreya his class-friend, to whose school S'uta belonged. 

In the Vayu and the Brahma nda, tradition ascribes the 
chief interlocutorship to Vayu ; but 
the works as we find them, Suta and 
the B§is usurp nearly two-thirds of the 
talk. 

The 5th group consists of sectarian works, Linga, Vamana 
Group ¥ Markanda. Lihga is concerned 

Liuga with the worship of the phallic emblem 

and those worshippers of Siva who 
confine their worship to the emblem. Vamana, though it 
describes loosely from the beginning the Dwarf incarnation of 
Visnu and ends with the adventures of the Dwarf, — is in 
reality a handbook of the Saiva sects, 
(1) Pasupata, (2) Saiva, (S) Eala-da- 
mana, (4) Kapalika. Here Vamana is nowhere one of the inter- 
locutors. The chief interlocutors being Pulastya and Narada | 
Suta and the Bsis having no concern with the Parana. The 
second part of this Purana is called the Vrhad-vamana, but we 
have not found it yet 

The Markanda-purana has a long introduction in 
which four bird sages, undergoing 
punishment for disobeying their learned 
father in their previous existence as learned Brahmins, solving 
some intricate questions about the Mahabharata. Then 


Vamana 


Hairkauda 
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commences the mi erloetition of Mirfea:a<Ja giving the defcrip* 
tioE of some of the previous ages of . Manu and the worship 
of the DevL 

The sixth group consists of Varaha, Matsya and Kurma, 
According to the tradition, the Puranas 
should be spoken by these three incarna- 
tions of ¥i§nu. But actually we find that Varaha speaks about 
a half of the Varaha, Matsya only the one-third part of the 
Matsya and Kurma only the one-eighth part of the Pnrana 
ascribed to bis name. 

I have found two criteria for deciding the age of a Parana : 

(1) the number and order of the incarna- 
tions of Visna and {^) the enumera- 
tions of tribes and castes of India and 
of surrounding countries. 

(1) Number and order of incarnations of Visnn. If in 
(1) Number and Purana the number of the incarna- 
order of the incar- tions is ten and the order is the present 
nations ©f ¥isnu viz., the Pish, the Tortoise, the 

Boar, the Man-Hon, Parasu-rama, Kama, Krsna or Bala-rama, 
Buddha and Kalki, — it cannot go beyond the lOth century 
A.n. For in the 11th and the 12th century Ksemendra in 
Kashmere and Jaya-deva in Bengal wrote hymns to the 
Ten incarnations, in the same order. Two centuries earlier, 
Dasavatiira cards of Visnu-pura with Buddha occupying the fifth 
place show another order. These cards were designed in the 
palmy days of the Malla kings of Visnu-pura who started an 
era from 694 A.D. The B hagavata has 23 Avataras ; of these 
the last two Buddha and Kalki come under rather suspicious 
circumstances. Up to Krsna and Bala-rama, the Avataras 
are all numbered but these two have no number before their 
names, and this list occurs in the second stage of the 
Bhagavata, So the latest revision must have been made some 
centuries before the 8th century A.n., for from 23 to 10 is a 
long leap. In th© genuine portion of the Bhagavata, the list 
rims up to 2 oil! chapter 7 of Skandhall ; and it is curious that 
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the Garuda, which I put in the third or fourth century a,d* 
for its taking Kalapa tradition of Grammar, copies not the 
Bhagavata enumeration of Avattos but that which is found ia 
■ ■Itsdatest revision. \ 

Similarly in the Padma-purana, Bhrgu, the father-in-law of 
Visiiu cursed Visnu that he would be born on earth seven 
times only. I need not be exhaustive. But it is sure that a 
comparison of the enumeration of the different inearnationa will 
lead to important results as regards the chronology of the 
Puranas. 

(2) The enumeration of castes and tribes of India and 
The enumeration surrounding countries, may also lead to 
of castes and tribes important results as regards chronology, 
in India andj sur. instance, in the latest portion of 

roundiBg countries Brahma-purapa Parasikas; are men- 
tioned as an important people. The Parasikas became domi- 
nant on the west of India in 226 A.n. But, in the real Purana 
spoken by Brahma, Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas are mention- 
ed. These became powerful in the west of India from 200 B.c. 
to 200 A.n. So there must have elapsed from two to eight cen- 
turies between the composition of the Puraua and its latest 
revision. 

The study of the Puranas has brought to light Indians 
Indian A r c h i - work in the Indian archipelago. In 
pelago ^ chapter of the Vayu-purana, pub- 

lished by Raja Eajendralfila Mitra — call it Brahman da- 
pura:aa if you like,* — ^there is an enumeration of six islands in 
the Indian ocean with a very large number of , smaller islands 
many yojanas beyond the seas. The six islands enumerated are : 
(1) Anga, (2) Yama, (3) Malaya, (4) Sankba, (5) Ku^a and 
(6)Yaraha. They were inhabited by the ucleoehas and the 
worshippers of gods. In one of these, i*e., Yama-dvipa, 
there is a mountain named Mandara where Agastya had bis 
hermitage, and where on holy moments the heaven came down 
on the hills> and where there is a holy place sacred to Mabadeva 
and where his sister named Kumuda is worshipped. In the 
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Varalia island^ Vi§nii ia the Boar iaeamatioa is woMlupped to 
the exclusion of other deities* ' . 

The chief characteristic of the ■ Puraiiag are not the fi?a^ 
Holy place and given in the Amara-kosa, nor the ten of 
reiigioiis wws Bhagavata. The Matsja has given 

the true eetimate of these characteristics. It practicallj saj^s 
that the spread of education and knowledge is the scope of the 
Puranas. But one who runs can read two things in the Puranas^ 
(1} the liturgy and legends of holy places, and {Z) the 
liturgy and legends of religious vows. The liturgy is always a 
subject-matter of the Smrti and the Parajnas often usurp this, 
but the legends are their monopoly. 

The description of the holy areas of Kurukfetra, Mathura, 
Vrnda-vana, XJjjayini, Prabhasa, Abu, Dvaraka, etc., are so 
jminute and appear to be so accurate that when on the first on- 
rush of Muhammadan conquest, these were either abandoned or 
desolated, Indian archaeologists, Sannyasins and house-holders 
could with the Puranas in hand identify the holy spots even 
though these areas remained desolate for three hundred years. 
It is a glorious achievement of the Hindu religious activities 
that in the 15th and the 16th centuries, these areas were revived 
and restored. The descriptions of the temples of Soinanath, Mahtl- 
kala and others also helped the Hindus to restore them shortly 
after they had been demolished. These restorations and revivals 
were possible simply because the Puranas recorded and regis- 
tered the holy sites. M. M. Nilmoni Mukherji, the editor of the 
Kurma-purana, regrets that many of the holy places recorded in 
the Puranas are not to be found in the present moment, but that 
the majority of them can be identified, even after so many 
revolutions, — political, social, cultural, religious and literary,— 
goes to the credit of the Puranas. 

Tho Puranas also record minutely the religious calendar of 
Ancient 'Hindu the .. vHindas at diSerenfc times and' 
; Calendar , ^ different .places* , ^ A .comparison of this 

calendar with those of the present day will "be an anthropo- 
logical interest of the highest kind.* The comparison will show 
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liow witli 6¥ery cliange in the habit, manners, customs, social 
and domestic arrangements the calendar also has changed. For 
instance, what is Sarasvati-puja in Bengal with the imposing 
figure of Sarasvati and her lotus garden is only a spring* 
festival in other parts of India ; what is Dnrga-puja in 
Bengal^ — is an autumn-festival with the imposing worship of 
luxuriant vegetation in other parts of India, Bat look into 
thePuranas, these sacred days were allotted to some proper 
deities whose worship was the centre of atkaction during those 
days. In this way the Puranas and specially the Maha-puranas, 
are rich mines of information on ancient Indian subjects, and 
the best way for the beginner is to study the Garuda-puraua. 
It gives all things in one place in the briefest manner. 

The operations in search for Sanskrit manuscripts have 
brought to light this vast mass of Puranic literature. But 
lanch remains to be done yet. Few Puranas are complete. 
Old recensions are to be sought for ; new manuscripts are t# 
be brought to light, and its luxuriant growth for centuries 
are to be laid bare before an appreciative public. For this 
purpose a w'ell-organized institution should be started and 
encouraged under the supervision of scholars of mature under- 
: standing . and wide outlook. 


II. — Tiie Date of tlie Baiiddlia Gaa O Dolta 

By Dr. Benoytosh Bhatfiacharyya, M.A„ Pli.D. . Director, 

. Orieatal Institute, Ba.r0€a«. 

Maliamaliopadhyaja H.araprasad . Sastiij the , lucky 
discoverer of the Baucldha Gdii 0 Doha^ has rendered a yeoman^ 
service to the cause of linguistic researches by furnishing us 
with a Iand“D 3 ark in the evolution of several Eastern languages. 
The book which is published in the Series of the Vaiiglya« 
Sahitja Parisad is divided into four parts and contains four 
indeperident works namely ;—(l) The Car^dcuf^avinii€a*ja^ 
(2) the of Sarojavajraj (8) l)ohdiosL% oi Krsna- 

carya and (4) portions of the Ddkdrmva, The Car^dcar^a-^ 
tinism^a contains a niimber of songs mostly in Bengali with 
a running commentary in Sanskrit. The two Bohakomt 
contain couplets in the same vernacular with running 
commentaries in Sanskrit. The iJdkamava is a Sanskrit 
Tantric work with passages writlen in a curious language 
intervening. The book was published some eleven years back 
in Bengali characters and that is probably the reason why it 
did not meet with the popularity it deserved ; and failed to 
attract the attention of the European scholars engaged in 
lliiguistic researches. In Bengal this publicatioxa met with 
absurd and hostile criticisms at the hands of literary adven- 
turers and opportunists. This unique publication has been 
thus much neglected and thrown into the back-ground. 

Some critics declared that it is not Bengali but Prakrta. 
Some declared the language to be Apabhraih^a. Others wore 
content to say that the language is not so old as the editor 
would like to think. The editor, ho we ver^ boldly declared the 
language to be the language of authors living in Bengal, 
and as a language at least, one thousand years old^ be it Bengali 
or Apabhraiiisa or Piakrui. He was modest in his eslimata 
when he called them as only thousand years old. Dr. S, K. 
Chatterjee of the Calcutta University, who is a close student 
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of the Indian dialects with special reference to Bengali recog- 
nized the language of the songs and D ohas as Bengali but he 
declared in his monumental work on the Origin and Development 
of the Bengali Language^ that the songs cannot be of any 
earlier date than the middle of the tenth century,^ The 
object of the present paper is to show that the estimate of the 
editor and that of Dr, Chatterjee ate too modest and that the 
date of the songs is much earlier. 

In the Cargacargaviniieaya we find mention of a large 
number of authors, some of whom are known to ns from 
different other sources. If their dates are settled we naturally 
settle the dates of the songs they composed. Mm. Sastii 
will argue that Luipa was the first Siddhacarya and as he 
helped Dipankara^rljnana — a contemporary of Mahipala I (798- 
1030 A.n.), the songs can never be earlier than that peiiod.^ 
But the present writer unfortunately cannot associate himself 
with the arguments advanced by the learned editor as they are 
against all literary and historical traditions, as will be shown 
presently. 

The authors of the songs include Luipa^ Saraha, Nagarjuna, 
Tabari, Krsiiaearya, Dirikapa, Dombi Heruka and many 
others. And when we fix up their time we fix up the time of 
the Bauddha Gan 0 Doha* All these names are celebrated 
and well-known in the realm of Buddhist Tantrie literature 
and numerous works are attributed to them in the Tibetan 
Tangyur. They wrote a large number of Sadhanas and 
many among them are to be found in the Sadhanamata pub- 
lished as nos. 2G and 41 of the Gaeiwad's Oriental Series. 
Some biographical accounts of these authors are also recorded hi 
the Tibetan works like the Pag Sam Jon Zan, Taranath^s 
Geschmte and the Historg of the 84 Makasiddhas, published in 
German by Arthur Griinwedel. These works, however, contaia 

2 Catalogue only two antliors are xnontionGd for the work 

'AlUmmiya^iWmga,. It is tiuifce possible that DipanUr# wrote ooly a com- 
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miioli tliat is legendary which appears .to a 'atudent of .scion tific.; 
history as absurd and unreliable. But these are maforfcunately 
at present our only matemi with which wo may ventnre to 
build a chronology of the Tantrio authors. 

Taranath informs ns that Asahga— elder brother of Vasm*" 
haBdhn — introduced the Tantras into Buddhism and that they 
were handed down in the most secret manner possible' npto the: 
time of Dharmakirti (600-615 In another place Taranath 

tells us that Saraha introduced the Budihahafala Tantfa, 
liuipa the TogiMsancar0) Kambala and Padmavajra the Eevajra^ 
iautra, .Kmuho^iya, the Samputatilai^j Lai itavajra the three 
divisions Qi Kf^myamdfitantray Qambhiravajra the FajraMrfa^ 
Knkknri the MaJiamdydf and Pito (?) the Edlacahra-^ Further 
materials for constructing a chronological account of these 
authors are afforded by the two lists of succession of preceptors 
and disciples, one given in the Tanggur Catalogue^ and the 

other in the Pag Sam Jon Zm quoted in the edition of the 
Cakfammhlidfatantfa^ by the late Kazi Dawasam Dup in Arthur 
Avalon'^s Tdnirk TexU Series, In the first the succession is 
as follows ;~ 

Padmavajra 
Anahgavajra 
Indrabhuti 
Bhagavati Laksmi 

Lilavajra 

. 1 :. ' 

Darikapa 

Sahajayogini Cinta 
Dombi Heruka 

^ Taraoafeli, p. 201. 

® Catalogue du Fond$ Tihetain, 2nd. Fartie, pp. 211 •212. 

* Op, cit. Introduction, p- sxsv. 
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In tHe second tlie succession is sliown as follows : 

Saraba 

iNilgarjuiia 

, I 

Sabaxipa 

Liaipa 

Vairaglianta 

Kachhapa 

J alaiidhari 

1 

Krsnacarja 

Gubya 

Vijayapa 

Tilipa- ■, 

Naropa. 

; ' Kacaaklila tbe disciple of ^antaraksita (705*762 
weiit of the then Tibetan ling in the 

year 762 a.b. He is wcllhiiown as ■ the, author of the. , volumi- 
;:no.o,s: coHiEien on the Ta^ivaBangraha of fiantaxaksita which, 
is pnblishcd as nos. 30 and 31 in the Gae/mad^s Oriental Series, 
This Eamaksila wrote two commentaries in which he followed 
the earlier' commentaries made by Baraha,^ It stands to reason^ 
therefore^ that Saraha must have .flourished at least before the 
middle of the 8th century. From th0\ Tibetan : 
understand that Guru Padmasambhaya went to Tibet on the 
invitation of the then ling of Tibet in the year 747 a.d. and 
there established a monastery at Samye on the model of the 
Odantapnri Vihara in the year 749 A,m in collaboration with 
his brother-in-law Santarak^ita.^ It ' therefore^ stands also to 
reason that Indrabhuti — the father of Padmasambava and 

^ Catalog-ue du Fonds Tihetain, Sad, Parti®# p. 248* 

2 Waddel. Lamaum,^^&l. 
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disciple o! Anangavajra most lia?6 belonged to tlic Isl quarter 
of the Sth. century.^ 

Thirdly Darikapa in one of his' songs rc?erantially mentions 
the name of Luipa and it stands therefore^ to reason that Liiipi 
was earlier than Darikapa.^ Fourtklj, it may be remembered 
that Kambala and Padma?ajrs were responsible fertile introduc- 
tion of the Hevajraimiira into Buddhism,*^ Jalandharlpa in the 
second suocession list was the first to profess the Ilevajraianira 
and to write a' few works on the same, and they are preseiwed 
to-day in the Tangyur collection in Tibetan translations*'^ 

If we take Padmasambhava to be 80 years of age when he 
visited Tibet, 747 a.b. and if we take Indrabhuti to be SO years 
of age when liis second son Padmasambhava was born, then the 
time of Indrabhuti can be fixed in a period between a,d. 687-717 
onwards. And if we take 1*2 years between each succession of 


a Guru and his disciple then the approximate time 
succession list will be as follows 

of the first 

Padmavajra ... 


Cir. 

69S A.D. 

■ Anahgavajra 

*•* 

n 

705 „ 

Indrabhuti 

... 

ij 

7ir „ 

Lakfmihkara 


yj 

729 „ 

Lilavajra 

••• . . 

n 

741 „ 

Darikapa 


i> 

753 „ 

Sahajayoglni Cinta 

... 


76a „ 

Dombi Heruka ... 


33 

777 „ 

Then again, if J alandharipa is considered to 

be removed by one 


generation from Padmavaj 
for the first time and the 


ra who introduced the Hevajratanim 
interval of 12 years is taken between 
each succession the chronological order of the second succession 
list will be as given below. But it must . be ' remarked ' in this 
conaection.that; I do not consider the second list as thoroughly 

^ Glimpses of Vajrapana in the Madras Conference Proceedmggj f. 133/,. 

'^.y\'^^rOJ.''Bauddka. ^ 

5[T^ U 

® Taranatli, p. 275. 

I Bee appendix at the end of the BmMM Qdn 0 Dohd^ p,. %9. 
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exhaustive and it is very probablo that there is a big gap some- 
where in the middle because we know already that TilipS and 
Naropa definitely flourished in the reign of Mahipala I (978- 
1030 A.D.) of the Pala Dynasty. Therefore, in the proposed 
chronological order the time of the authors mentioned after 
Kr§paearya is to be taken as tentative:— 


Saraha 


• *# 

Cir. 

fiS'B 'A*'!)'* : 

Nagurjuna 




846 „ 

Sabaripa 




667 „ 

liuipri 




669 „ 

Vajraghapta 




681 „ 

Eachhapfi 

» >« 


n 

693 „ 

Jalandharipa 



}f 

706 „ 

Kr^nacarja 




717 „ 

^Gubya- 

' « • » . 



729 „ 

Vijayapa.., 




741 „ 

When we fix the time of Saraha 

we 

praotioally 

go to the 


root of Buddhist Tantra because Saraha is reputed to be one of 
the chief promulgators of the Tantric doctrines and practices, 
and both Tarauath and the author of the Faff Sam Jon Zan 
agree in saying so. According to these authors Eahulabhadra 
or Saraha was the name of a Buddhist sage born of a Brahmin 
and a Dakini in the city of Bfijni (?) in the eastern country. 
He was an adept both in the Brahmanical and Buddhist lores 
and flourished during the reign of king Chandanapala of 
Pracya. He worked some miracles in the presence of king 
Eatnaphala and his Brahmin minister and thereby converted 
them into Buddhist faith. Afterwards he became the high 
priest of Nalanda. It is also related of him that he visited 
Orissa where from one Chovesakalpa he learned the Mantrayana 
and from there proceeded to Mahara?tra. There he united in 
Yoga with a female ascetic who had approached him in the 
guise of an archer’s daughter. Having performed the Maha- 
mndi® ritual he attained to Siddhi. He was thenceforward 
called Saraha. He used to sing Doha hymns of mysticism and 
thereby converted 5,000 people and their king to Buddhism.^ 

^ Pag Sam Ion Zan, Index, j). xxyi*. ’ " ; • ■ ■ 
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SEiaha wrote a large number of works ‘and many 
translations of these are preserved in the Tibetan Tangyur. 
He is characterised as one of the earliest diffusers of 
Tantric Buddhism and it will, therefore, be interesting to 
know that our calculation makes him a contemporary 
of Dharmafcirti during or after whose life-time the Tantras 
got puhllcity. Several songs of his are recorded in the Bauddha 
Gan. O Doha and the language of these songs must be as old as 
the middle of the 7th century. We do not know where Saraha 
flourished beyond the fact that he belonged to the eastern 
country. There are two sadhanas in the Sddhanamald for the 
worship of Eaktalokelvara or TrailokyavasaUkara which is 
described as coming out of Uddiyana and as introduced by 
Saraha. I have shown in an article contribufced to the Indian 
IluUriml Quarterly that Uddiyana was very likely situated 
in Assam, probably the Western part of it, which is also a part 
of Bengal. Saraha is connected with Uddiyana — one of the 
four sacred spots of Tantric Buddhism. And is there any 
wonder if we consider him to be a Bengali and the language 
he used in the songs as the language of his own country ? One 
may raise up an objection that the Tantric Saraha may not be 
the same as the Saraha of the Dohas. In reply, it may be 
pointed out, that Saraha was a Vajrayanist and in the songs 
he has given ample evidence that he was so. 

Saraha had a disciple in Nagarjuna who is of course 
different from the Nagarjuna — the founder of the MMhyamaka 
system. Absurd accounts are recorded of his life and wild 
stories are told of his stupendous magical feats. We can, 
however, establish that Nagarjuna was a historical person and 
belonged to the Tantric school of Buddhism. Two sadhanas of 
his are recorded in the Sddhanamald. One relates to the worship 
of Yajratara, while the other refers to the worship of Ekajata. 
In the colophon of the latter it is distinctly mentioned that 
N^arjuna rescued the sadhana from the country of Bhota 
which is the ancient name of Tibet. | The worship of Ekajata, 

X, Sddhanamdla^,2,&7. 
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tliereEorei:^ to have been ■ cnrrent in Tibet and tbe 

goddess probably bcdonged to tbe original Bon religion 
of that coimtry. Jvagarjnna was a famous seholar and 
eomposed ' a large number of works. Translations in Tibe* 
tan of most of his works are preserved now in the 
Tibetan Tangyur. He wrote several works on the Gukya^^ami'” 
fatmtra and this shows the antiquity of this authoritative 
work on Tantra and the esteem in which it was held. No song 
of his appears in the Bauddha Gd'ii 0 Doha and it is not 
definitely known as to the place where he was born and 
flourished. 

i^abaripa (657 a.d.) is our third author in chronological 
order and a disciple of Nagarjuna. He is described as having 
belonged to the hill-tribe caste, the Sabaras or huntsman, in 
Bangala where he met Nagarjuna during the latter's residence 
in that country and embraced Tantrism, and after being initia- 
ted by him along with his two wives Loki and Guni attained 
to Sainthood Sabaripa was a historical person and he had 
composed a sadhana of Kurukulla which is published in the 
Sadkanamdld for the first time. He is also the author of 
a number of melodious songs in the vernacular of his country, 
He wrote moreover^ a large number of works and many of 
them are preserved in Tibetan translations. He was a follower 
of the Fajra^oginUmtra, 

Liiipa (660 A.n.) is our next author In chronological order, 
and a disciple of Sabaripa. He is regarded as the first SiJdha- 
carya or magician and is even now respected by the Tibetan 
Buddhist. In Cordier^s Tangyt^r GaUlogvte he is distinctly 
called a Bengali.^ He is further said to have sprung up from 
the fisherman caste of Ucldiytoa and was very fond of the 
entrails of fish. He was formerly a clerk in the employ of the 
king of Uddiyana and was known as Sumanta^ubha.* Several 
songs of his are recorded in the Bauddha Gdn 0 Bold, and 

Pag Sam Jm ludex^ p. exxxi. 

® Caialogm du Fondsfihetmn, II, p, Se. 

^ Pag index. Pi cxv. 
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tliege songs being written by a Bengali in tlie soil of Bengal 
may appropriately be called Bengali. 

No iiifonnation is available about Vajragbaota and 
Kachliapa and therefore . leaving them out at present, we pass 
on to another great name in Tantric Buddhism. This is 
Badmavajra ( 69 S a.d.) — the first name in the first enccession 
list above referred to. He is credited with the authorship of 
a large number of works in the Tibetan Tangyur. He was 
first to introduce the Eex^aj rat antra} and he stands as the 
author of a most interesting work in Sanskrit titled the 
GnhliamMhi which the present writer had the good fortune 
to discover. Padmavajra is also said to be a contemporary of 
Indrabhuti, Lalitavajra and Kukkuripada. 

Jalandhaiipa (705 a.d.) also known as Hadipa whom we 
have placed one generation after Padmavajra or Saroruhavajra, 
is characterized by Taranath as a contemporary of many 
important personalities such as Bhartrbari, Vimalacandra, 
Krsnaearja or Kanhupa, Tantipa and even Dharmakirti. In 
several works notably the Jon Zan it is said that he 

was buried in a hole underground by the order of the king 
Gopicandra of Catigaon who was afterwards converted to 
mysticism by the Acarya- It is indeed very difficult to fix Ms 
time correctly from the above account and all that can be said 
now is Jalandhari was regarded aa a very ancient Siddhaearya 
as may be evidenced by Taranath^s making him a contemporary 
of Dharmakirti whose time is definitely known to be the first 
half of the 7th century a,b. His other contemporaries are 
mostly mysterious persons and none can say, with any measure 
of accuracy, as to the time when they flourished. The very 
fact that Jalandhari wrote a commentary on a work of 
Saroruhavajra (also known as Padmavajra) and followed the 
llevajratantra introduced by the latter, places him at least 
one generation after Padmavajra who flourished at the end of 
the 7th century. Jalandhari wrote several works in. Sanskrit, 
translations of which are preserved in Tibetan Tangyur. From 


h Ttlranath, p. 275/, 
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the list of worts composed by him we can understand that 
Jalandhar! knew about the existence of the Cakrasamaraianira^ 
the FajrayoffinU antra Sind the Sevajratanira> 

Anahgavajra (705 a.d,) the disciple of Padmavajra^ is 
characterized in the History of the 84 Mahanddhas, as the son 
of king Qopala of Eastern India. The time of Gopak has been 
fixed by Y. A. Hmith as cir.^ 74-6 a.d. S. C* Vidyriihusana 
placed him between 695 and 705 A.D.^ Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
lyangar also doubts the date proposed by V. A. Smith and in 
the absence of any inscriptional or monumental evidence we are 
more in favour of accepting the earlier date. Anangavajra^s 
time will therefore; be in consonance with the theory advanced 
in the History ofS^ Mahdstddhas. Anangavajra seems to be 
a fairly well-known author as can be seen from the works 
written by him whose translations now find place in the Tibetan 
Tangyur. One of his famous compositions is the Prajnopd^a- 
vini^eayasiMhif copies of which are available in the Nepal 
Darbar Library, the Library of Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda. The work is characterized by 
his boldness of spirit and the lucidity of his teachings. 
Like Jalandharipa, who is probably his contemporary, 
he also wrote several works on the Hevajratantra which was for 
the first time introduced into Buddhism by his Guru Padma« 
vajra in collaboration with Kambalapa. We do not know if 
Anangavajra wrote any song in vernacular, but it can be easily 
seen that he was a native of Bengal. 

Indrabhuti (717 A.B.) the king of Uddiyana is the direct 
disciple of Anangavajra. His sister was Laksminkara who was 
married according to the History of 84 Siidhas to the prince of 
Sambhala and attained Siddhi. Indrabhuti was regarded as an 
authority on Vajrayana and had written a large number of 
works. Twenty-three among them are preserved in the pages 
of the Tibetan Tangyur in translations. He stands as the 
author of the Kurukulla sadhana in the Sddhanamdld and as 
the author of a very interesting work the JndnasiddJii which 


Indian Logic, p, 32B. 
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has been taken up for publication in the GaekwacVs Oriental 
Series, He Is not known to us as a writer of vernacular songs but 
as he belonged to Uddiytoa he may be taken to be a man from 
Bengal. 

The next author in chronological order Is Krsnacarja (717 
A.D.) also known as Kanhupa the disciple of Hadipa. Taranath 
makes him a contemporary of Jalandhari^ Bhartrhari, Gopi- 
candra and even Dharmakirti. Taranath is probably wrong 
in making him a contemporary of Dharmakirti who as we 
definitely know flourished in the first half of the 7th century* 
Krsnacarya seems to be a contemporary of Jalandhari and 
Gopicandra both of whom in all probability flourished in the 
first quarter of the 8th century. According to Pag Sam Jon 
Zitn Krsna was born in a Brahmin family of Orissa and was 
initiated into the mystic cult by Jalandharipa. His disciple 
was a weaver (Tantipa) and he is credited in the same work 
with having introduced the Tantras in which the male and 
female divinities sit clasping each other.^ Krsnacarya stands 
as the author of Pokahosazni several songs of the Carydcarga- 
nmi^oaya written in his own vernacular which was probably 
TJdiya and showed great affinity towards the old Bengali 
language. 

In the history of Vaj ray ana the name of Laksmimkara 
(729 A.D.} is interesting not only because she is a woman but 
also because of the novel doctrines she preached without reserve 
and with great confidence and emphasis. Born in the royal 
family of Udcliyana as sister of Indrabhuti, she showed remark- 
able boldness in preaching her own peculiar theories in a small 
but interesting work entitled the AdvagasiddM, This work 
was long lost in the original Sanskrit but was preserved in the 
Tibetan Tangyur in translation* To this work in the original 
Sanskrit attention of scholars was first drawn by Mm. Kara- 
prasad Sastri in one of the stray numbers of an extremely 
irregular Journal which is known as the Paeea Review. We 
have since had an opportunity of studying the original work 
more carefully but this is not the place to enumerate the leading 


^ Op, clt. Index p, v. 
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ideas revealed by tbo study. Suffice to say, that in this work 
the influence of IndrabhufcPs Jnauasiddhi is very pronounced, 
and this is due probably to the fact that Laksiiiimkara was not 

only a sister of Indrabhuti but one of his favourite disciples 
also. 

Laksmimkara^s direct disciple was Lilavajra (741 a.d.). He 
was also a Vajracarya of great repute and wrote a large number 
of authoritative works, So far as we know none of his works 
is extant in original Sanskrit, but many are preserved in Tibetan 
translations in the Tangjur collection. In his time both Vajra- 
yana and Saliajayaua were in a flourishing condition ; and the 
Gn^ymamaj at antra '^Tmayamaritantta were regarded as 

very authoritative. In fact Lilavajra composed works on all 
of them. It appears from the Tangyur that he acknowledged 
also another guru by name Vilasavajra besides the one already 
mentioned. In the same way besides DaFikapa he had another 
devoted disciple in Karnnaoala. This latter was a poet of high 
merit and two of his compositions appear in the Sadhanamala, 
His composifions are distinguished by the easy flowing diction 
and devotional languige. In the end of the sadhana of 
Vajramahakala he has mentioned the name of his guru Lilavajra 
with great reverence. 

The name of Darikapa (753 A.©.) — the disciple of 
Lilavajra is fairly well known through the publication of 
Mm. Ilaraprasad Sastri. He is inclined to think that Darika 
was a Bengali and wrote a number of songs in his own dialect, 
some, of which are recorded in the Ba%ddha Gan 0 Doha. In 
one of his songs he offers obeisance to Luipa and this leads the 
editor to think that Darika was a direct disciple of LuL Luipu 
as we have shown belonged to an earlier age and as such any 
close connection between the two is hardly admissible. Lui 
was reputed to be the first Siddhacarya and that may be the 
reason why Darika reverentially mentions him in one of his 
songs. Darika composed a pretty large number of works in 
Sanskrit but none of them is found to be existent in original 
Sanskrit. From the Tangyur it appears that Darika wrote 
books on Cak^aBanivt^taianira^ Kalc^cahratanira^ FaJrajOyinh 
iantra. 
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In tlie same cliain of snccassion. anotlier woman-gnrn^ 
in ill tlie person of Saliajayogini , Cinta (765 a.b,): ; .wlio^ . 
a disciple of Barikapa^and is known'to ns ms the author/of td^e 
f^akkihJiavanugaiataUvad(lM small work in Sanskrit of 
wBicli a translation in Tibetan also exists. It appears .from ker 
work tliat ske was a follower of the VIjnanavidi school of Buidliist 
philosophy, and laid particular stress on, the universe being 
nothing but the creation of ih^cUta or the mind* It is .the,' 
mindj she says, .which begets misery and in eo2isec|iience' 
creates all external objects. The Pryjna and Upaya are also 
the creations of the mind and when they combine they give 
rise to Mahitsakha in the mind which fancies the whole external 
world to the forms c£ Maliasukha. The mind, she says, has its 
vagaries and its own ways. Sometime^^Jt sleeps, sometimes it 
is awake and active. Sometimes it begets, the c^esires, sometimes 
it is pure or impure. Sometimes it has many forms and some- 
times it is ill an undeseribable state. The Yogin who is able 
to realize the voidness of the external world and keep the mind 
free from reflection in all its diffeient states and in all its 
vagaries and ways is really emancipated and the B add hahood 
for him is easy of attainment. 

Next comes Dombi Hernka (777 a.b.) — the disciple 
of Sahajayogim who like Darika is well-known to 
many through the publication of the BamiMa Gm 
0 Doha, He is described as the king of Magadha who 
later on became an ascetic. He composed several songs which 
appear in the Bauddha Gdn and is reputed to be the author of 
the BomllijUiha containing vernacular songs. He also composed 
a sadhana of the goddess Nairatma which is recorded in the 
SddhanamcM* From this sadhana it appears that he was 
a follower of the Eevajratantra* He wrote a fairly large 
number of works and translations of many exist in Tibetan, 
Besides these he wrote another work entitled Sahajasiddhi 
which we had the good fortune to discover. 

In the history of the evolution of Tantric Buddhism and the 
Bengali language; there is a big gap, of about 200 years from 
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777 to 980 A.c. and the chronology of the period is completely 
shrouded in mystery. The palmy days of the Tantrie culture 
again reappeared in the reign of king Mahipala I of the Pala 
dynasty who flourished according to V. A. Smith in a period 
between 978—1080 a. d. It is in this period that Dipafikara^- 
rijfiana flourished and carried the torch of Buddhistic culture to 
Tibet to illumine that country. It is in this period that 
Advayavajra or Avadhutipa, his disciple Lalitagupta, Tilopa 
of Catigaon, Ratnakara^anti, Prajfiakaramati and Naropa 
flourished and were regarded by their highly technical compo- 
sitions as the greatest luminaries of the Vikramadila monastery. 

Having thus outlined the chronological history of the Buddhist 
Tantrie authors, some of whom wrote in vernaculars also, let 
ns now divert onr attention to the others, authors of songs who 
do not come nnder the scope of the previous discussions. 
Unfortunately for us we have no information as regards the 
time or biographical details of the authors like Gundarl, 
Catilya, Mahidhara, Vina, Dhendhana, Bhade Tadaka and 
Jayanandi. Regarding the rest we shall here give a short 
account together with their dates wherever possible. 

1. & 3. Kukkuri and Kambala : In Tangyur Knkkuri was 
also known as Kukknraja or Kukknraraja and a large number 
of works are attributed to him in Tibetan Tangyur, In the 
S&dhanamala he stands as the author of the MahamSyasadhana 
where Mahamaya represents Heruka in the em brace of 
Buddhadakini, and is described as four-armed and 
fonr-faced surrounded by four Yoginis. In this 
sadbana the word Heruka is analysed, dissected and each 
particle explained. It contains also some couplets in verna- 
cular which may very probably represent either Bengali or 
Udiya. According to Taranath^ he introduced the Mahamaya- 
tantra and was a contemporary of Kamhala, Padmavaji-a, 
and Lalitavajra. It has already been shown that Padmavajra 
flourished in a, d. 693 and therefore the time of Kukkuri and 
Kambala also should be placed some-where near. 


Taranatli, pp. 188, 275, 
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Virava: He stands as an anthor of " more, 
works in tke Tibetan. Tangynr* -He' is sfeyled as. Mabacai*yai' 
Yogisvaraand Makayogi. In the SdManamSla be appears as 
the antbor of tbe Ia.si sadbana whieli , refers' to tbe oC r 

very furious form of Mabakala with eight faces, sixteen arms 
and four legs® In tbe sadbana tbe whole Mandala of Mahakala 
witb attendant deities is described in detail and nuin,.erous 
.applications of tbe mantra are mentioned for a variety of purposes 
beginning with .tbe relieving of. pain of a woman m labour 
and ending in tbe scaring of animals. He was a native of 
Tripura and bis songs must therefore, be in Bengali.^ . 

Bhusuku ;■ Bhnsuku is a very interesting figure but; who 
was,' be and where be flourished- are' the two questions wbicb 
must be regarded as problematic for some time to eoTne. ■ He 
appears to be identical wdth §aotideva who is ret 3 uted to be 
the' author of the /^iksdsamueca^ai the jBodkicar^fitmtdra^ and 
tbe Suirasam 2 icca?/a, A manuscript preserved in tbe x\ sialic 
Society of Bengal gives an interesting biography of Saiitideva 
and there we meet with an account of '■ how : ^antideva ' was 
nicknamed Ehusuku. . There it is said : ■■ 

mm^l 

In the Pag Sam Jon it is said that Santideva was' 

a native of Saurastra but I am inclined to think that he belong’ed 
to Bengal. It is evident from his song~ 

fsufr srftfw H 

It is not known when he fiourished. He was ciulte -a well- 
known figure in the Nalanda monastery . .but-. F Tsing did. .not 
mention him in Ms travels/ Santaraksita (f05*762 a,b) — 
author of tbe in one of -bis. works- entitled the 


^ Pag Bam Jon Zan, Indes:, p. Ixxii. 
® Ibid, index, p, xcix. 
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fativmiddui qnotes from the BoiMcafnavAtara^ It is therefore^ 
very likely that he mast have flourished sometime after 
F Tsinq^^s departure from India in 695 a,b* and Sr-.n!? rakfita^s 
/first; visit to Tilvet-iD 74S.A,B..^ 

Santi ; Eatnabara^anti is nicknamed in the Tangynr as 
Santipa. He wrote a large number of works and their 
transktioBs are preserved in the Tibetan Tangynr, He was 
styled as Aciirya and Mahapa^dita. In the Sddhanam^M lie 
stands as the author of a sadhana devoted to the worship of 
Vajratara. There his name is also mentioned in connection 
with the diixusion of the worship of Trailokyaksepa~a form of 
Henika^ Ho was a fairly well-known scholar and was 
inehargeof tho eastern gate of the Vikramasila monastery. 
He Was a contemporary of king Mahipal (978-lOSO a.b ) and 
therefore most have flourishod during his reign,® 

ilryi%deva 1 All that we know' about him is that he was 
a follower of VajrayAna and the author of the CtUaivdhana- 
prakarana which was published by Mm. H. Sastri in the 
Journal of the Anatie Soeisty of Bengal in the year 1898. 
He must be clistingoiBhed from the earlier Aryadeva — the 
disciple of Nagfirjiina who is the founder of the Madhyamaka 
system anil flourished in the second ceBtury a.b. Aryadeva was 
very hard on liinclos . whose pet theories and doctrines of 
gahuitioB' he scathingly cntioked and held up to ridicule. I 
cannot resist the temptation of quoting a few stanzas from Iik 
work ; 

! 

m ii 

mr \\ * 

^ Forcvv'ord to the Tattfasa^igraldj p. xxiif. 

^ op. clt p. 47 4. 

HW*0r 5TT«l' ! 

efc^rmsiRffqr ; s I1 

* Faij Sam Jon. Zan, indoi, p. ci, 

‘ .1 A.S.B., 189!i, p. 17SfE. 
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. From iiis soiig.s it appears ,faowe¥er tliat iie was a resident of 
BengaL 

Kafikaaa : Kafikanapa is reputed to .bo the autbor of the 
Caryadoiik$sa^UU^m and only one song of bis appears in tbo 
BamMka Oan 0 BoM. The clue to ascertain his date is 
furnished, by the Tangyur oatalogue^ where he is described as 
a descendant of Kam.balipa»' 'Kambalapij it may be rememberedi 
was the person with whose aollaboratioa Padmavajra introduced 
the Eevajrafanim. : Fadma.?a 3 ra flourished in Cir* a.d. 69S and 
therefore Kahkanapa must' be only .one generation.. later and 
his time will fall in with the-'time of AnaligaYaJra 705 a.d. 

Thus the time of the earliest DohSs in Bengali goes back 
to the middle of the 7th* century ' when Saraha'. flouri^^^ 

Bengal may Justly be. proud of the antiquity of . her. literature* 
These s.ongSj moreoTor, furnish a land mark in the.' develop- 
ment of provincial dialects s'nd . their accurate time of composi- 
tioa will, facilitate their study in a more precise manner. '■ 

. ' ^ Oslalogie du..FoBdsTltelsis^.It..p*2^^ . 




III.— A dramatic production of the eiglth 
century : The development of Modern 

Swang* 

ByN, C. MeMa, I.C*S. • 

The Kiittanai'-Matain hj Damodar Gnpta, the Chief Minister 
of King Jayapida of Kashmir^ written about 755-766 A, D. 
in 1059 ar^d Yerses deserves to be studied in detail for the light 
it throws on the social conditions of India in the eighth century.. 
The work is ably edited with a very good Sanskrit commentary 
of the modern type by the late Tanasukharam Mansukharam 
Tripathi. 

It would seem that the amours of Krishna were firmly estab- 
lished in traditions even of the eighth century* 

Again in verse 860 

5! ^ SI I 

^sr !;«i 40 

Gambling appears to have been in vogue during the Holi 
festival as it is now in Northern India among the Hindus during 
the Diwali, for Bfanodar Gupta says that it is only by the 
presence of the veil or otherwise that it is possible to distinguish 
good women from bad ones/ who are engaged in the game 
of dice and use the language appropriate to the occasion i 

giTfro n 

Students of Sanskrit have long known that the veil in India 
is not a Muslim innovation at all, but that it is at least as old as 
the Ramayana of Valmiki. It is however possible that the 
Muslim rule strengthened the rigours of the veil in some parts 
of India, though in Gujrat at any rate, which came under 
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Isiamie subjection about the end -of the IStli ceiitiipy^ there was 
progressive emancipation of women, till at the present day 
the women of Western India enjoy 'perhaps the greatest £ree(lt)ra 
among the women folk of India. ^The Maratha women Co not 
appear to have observed tho custom of the fatda for many cent- 
uries^ though for centuries Maharashtra the land of the Marfilhas 
v/as under the sway of the Muslim power of the Tngiilaks anci,. 
later of the Babniaiii rulers of Bijapur^ Goikciida and .A'hmad- 
nagar. , The fact, is that the .'Musalnians have been unfairly 
accused of , having established and supported the seclusion of 
women. , The conception of equal freedom for both sexes is one 
ofjnodern .growth and in . some w.ays, especially; in the recognition 
of .women^s status in the scheme - of inheritance^ the Muslim law 
was far in advance of any other law till reeently; and is , even 
now infinitely more Just and equitable than the personal law of 
the Hindus; w.hile the latter have been on the whole, more 
progressive at least in recent times than the Musalmans in 
relaxing the rigours of the social system and in promoting the 
educational development of their women. Fadana merU 
which exactly corresponds to the- word biirkhd or the veily was# 
as It is , BOW; except in Western India|:,the piivilege ~ th^ hall'-' 
mark of the upper classes and the hmrgeome. 

The portion of the book of particular interest to present-day 
students is the one dealing with the episode' nf ' hho.. 
Samarabhafcta; .of Devarashtra '(moclero Mahafasht3;ii)''^,the'S,oa;;^'of 
Siipthabhata; . who visited' the famous 'shrine .of Vishvesimra in 
Benares.* Here the prince met. various classes' of peopiC; and 
when: he inquired' about the state, of musi.C; the'^ .Niiyicharya'--*, . 
.the ilance-master; ^ replied :■ how-, .can : there be equality in ■ the , art ., ^ 
.of' , :;,aelin.g.; where, the'leaders are -.calciila"ting individuals,' 

=^Tho description of Samarabhata with a walking "stick, a dagger, a dnj):iilcb 
and creaking shoes as given in V. 742 is rather interesting. 
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and til® actois are disrepufcable women~the ¥ery Iiome pf ; f uile 
and euiiBiog 

50r ^ i 

!f!T^rm?|5f %n* .* 'tost' u is£.« 

It seems that Benares was famous as now for its oocrtezans, bat 
as the dance-master pointed out *• 

sr ?3T ^spiFii 1 1 

* Distraction of mind is not conducive to good performance* 
On good performance depends the beauty of acting and that is 
not possible in the case of courtezans uith their minds pre- 
occupied with wine, meat and men/ The arts of acting, dancing 
and music seem to have already fallen on evil days in the latter 
half of the eighth century and became the monopoly of the 
dameuse’-^ihQ social outcast/ The next verse no. 800 is of 
special interest, for the master says, he and his pupils have 
sought refuge in the temple on account of its being a place 
of pilgrimage, and also as the King ANGdSABSEd was 
now no more : 

srrf^wcf^ 5^ [5RtgT ?]t i! 

The implication is clear as to the decline of the arts since the 
death of the emperor Harsha in diS A.D# The name Ananga® 
Har§ha seems to have become current after the following verse 
from Ratnavali, Act I, as first pointed out by Professor K, H. 
Dhurva in 1915 in his introduction to Harsha^s play — Priya 

darshana , 

^ b’sith : i$ 

»The reading ; instead of . is, as pointed oat by Professor 

K. H. Btova is more suitable. 

tCi, verse 018 which is % paraphrase of this Verse. 

%{tf| Biaies no sense. a better reftdfe 

appropriate, as suggested to me by Froftsso? K. H. DhutTs. 
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Mr, Tripathi has cited eefeml-'pairallels, sucli as 

for Kalidasa and BIiaraTi-Bhatta Shrlbantiia became famous 
as Bha?ab!iuti Shrihantha.— The memories of Shri Ilarfha as 
the great patron of learning and arts and also as a dramatist 
of distinction seem to .have been poignaniij vivid to the 
Chief Minister of the King Jayapida of Kashmir. 

■ The dance-master in order to terminate the argument 
between the princess minister and the mother of one Man jar! 
a pupil of his and a famous exponent of the part of E atnavali ^ 
whether the association with concubines is preferable to that 
Avith courtezans, offers to give a performance of the first act of 
Har^ha^s well known play RatoavalL The performance is 
described in verses numbers 880 — 928, and the d6scrI|)tIon Is 
of surpassing interest as the only extant one giving ns detailed 
information regarding the representation of a play of the typa 
of Eatnavali in ancient India, It should be noted that the 
entire troupe of the dance-master consists of women, two of 
whom are described by him. One of them is Manjari who is 
the heroins in the episode of Samarabhata and the other is 
unnamed who plays the role of the King fJdayana in the play. 
The status of these danseuses is that of the ordinary coartezan. 
Devadam would appear to have been a feature common to 
cehibrated shrines in ancient India. When they disappeared 
except in the South is unknown, just as the history of the 
emancipation of the women from seclusion in Gujerat, Maha- 
rashtra and some portions of the further South. 

The subject-matter of the performance is the first act of 
Ratnfivali by Shri Har§ha, the summary of which is quoted 
below from Keith's Sanskrit 'Drama, pp. 171-172 : 

The ubiquitous Yaugandharayana, insatiable in seeking 
his master's welfare, has planned ..marriage for him with the 
daughter of the King of Ceylon, but to attain lie end has 
been diificult I to avoid vexing the. queen Yasavadatta, he has 
kept her in the dark, and has spread a rumour which be has had 
conveyed by BabhraA^ya, the king's chamberlain, of the death 
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of Tasavadatta in. a fire at. La¥aiaaka. The king of Ceylon 
then yields the hand of Ms ,, daughter, and despatohes her in' 
the care of the chamheriaiu and . his minister^ ■ Vasiibhiiti ' to 
Vatsa, but, wrecked at Bea,,she^ is rescued, by a '.merehant of 
KaiisambI taken there, and -handed' over to ' Vasa?adatta .who^ 
seeing her beauty, decides to beep her from contact with her 
inconstant spouse. But fate. is adverse | at the spring festival 
which she celebrates with Vatsa, Sagarika, as the princess is 
called from her rescue from the sea, appears in the qiieen’^s 
train ; hastily sent away, she lingers concealed, watches the 
ceremony of the worship of the god Kama, thinking Vatsa 
is the god in bodily presence, but is undeceived by the eulogy 
of the herald announcing the advent of evening/^ 

It should ba mentioned that the performance takes place 
within the precincts of a temple and though the provision of 
the orchestra is mentioned, there is no 

reference to any scenery whatsoever. The representation is Intro- 
duced by singing accompanied by appropriate instruments as 
described in verses S81-88K The dance-master alone as Sutra- 
dhara appears to have sung the DvipaM and JDJittivaj though 
it was permissible for a chorus to sing them. This musical 
opening or overture tabes place before the benediction or 
Udnal and seems to have been independent of the play proper 
in its literary and musical composition, for most plays begin 
with the direction — enters Sutradhara at the end of the 
benediction : and even in plays such as, by 

Bhasa, the mu&ical dvipad^s and dhrmds are never described 
or incorporated in the body of the drama. The musical over- 
ture was perhaps generally in the nature of a chorus followed 
by the Sutradhara who introduced the real subject of represent 
tation. As Mr, Tripathi says {page 340), there were probably 
two iSutmdhiras — one for the nandi and the other for the story 
of the play. ^ 

^ As Pro lessor K. H. Dlirnra iirsfe pointed out in 1909 in tis Mudra-rakshasa 

and { 
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The .mimster Yamgasdliarajana is, ■ introduced In 2 verses 
885-6. He merely points to Vatsaraja going op tire paLiee and 
■departs. In' verses. 'S89-S95 is 'described the motley crowd 
engaged in celebrating the. Holi with colour syringes^ gulal and 
bad language^, ' very much as at the present day. Then are 
■.introduced two servant girls — Madanika and Clmtalatika, going 
.to '.the king with a message from the qiieeii Vasavadatti. 
(896-903)* The girls are a little drunk and let themselves go 
ill a round of vigorous dancing. The kiog^s compamo'G| Vasan- 
taka also joins in (9 0-1) with the permission of liis master. In 
verses 910-919. is described the worship of the god of love by, 
Vagavadatta in the presence of the king with Sagarika in the 
background, unobserved. The close of (he act is again signalised 
by the ginging of the dhmvds signifying departure and by the 
playing of various instruments (9^8-9), 

It will be seen from the brief analysis of the description 
above that the performance was more in the nature of an 
operette with plenty of music and dancing rather than a piece 
of dramatic representation, as we now understand it. From 
the description given by Damodar Gupta the performance of 
Ratnavall was not much removed from that of a modern Bwdng 
such as liamalila acted annually during the Dasera festivals all 
over Northern India or that of a Bhavai occasionally seen in 
rural Gujerat, as pointed out by Mr. Tripath i on page 286.^ 
The dance-master in fact says that he and;his pupils have resorted 
to the temple as a matter of necessity and having become 
discouraged in the matter of seeking a livelihood (verse 801), 

The comment of Samarabhata on the performance after order- 
ing a suitable reward to the dance-master and wishing him to 
become a Thakur in course of time, also emphasizes the musical 
part of the entertainment. Both singing and aceompaniment are 
praised. The singers are approved for their keeping correct time 

"-The version of Datnavali in Kuttani-matam is in my opinion an actual 
acting version of Marshals play and not merely a description of a regal ai* perform- 
ance of HarsbVs pl.-ij. Hence it is simikir to where the actors have to 

improvise a version nf same well-knov n story or ph^y* 
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and singing with the proper . ^a^a-seatitaent. 

I ■ £.a 8 While tho prince enters 
into the teehnicaiities of music, he only notices the appropriate 
changes of dress made by the actors. No one in particular is 
singled out for eulogy and there is nothing about acting as such 
in the 14 lines of the princess comment (¥.940*7) : though 
faultless delivery is mentioned and the criticism is concluded 
by a verse in praise of the play itself (947). The absence of 
any reference to acting is easily understood when we remember 
that the play was read with accompaniment of song, dance and 
music. It was read, as the prince notes, nicely with easy 
delivery in all the various languages (Sanskrit and prakrits) : 

la these popular entertainments of Smang or bhawai one 
man, usually a Brahman recites the narrative part, while the 
other actors interpret the narrative by appropriate dance, music 
or gesticulation. There is no attempt at scenery and the 
performance usually takes place in the open. Much depends on 
the subject-matter of the eatertainraent, which must be generally 
familiar. Acting, as such, plays a rather subordinate r6Ie, for 
the subject-matter of the representation produces the necessary 
Stmtmng in the audience by its very familiarity, as for instance 
in the case of the Rama-Iila shows or the performances of 
Krishna-lila from the Bhagwata-purana. The celebrated 
Gita-Govinda by Jayadeva IS akin to the version of Ralnavali 
given by Damodar Gupta. Dance and song rather than acting 
formed the essence of such popular entertainments and we 
have described in Kuttani-matam the earliest prototype of the 
popular $wdng or Ihdmai of the present day,"^ The one-act and 
one-actor Bhaua which came into vogue after the II th or 12th 
century is only a variety of these popular entertainments and there 
is now but little distinction between Bhands — comic actors and 

%£ Keitli op.-cit page 273. The extraordinary development of dancing ie fccsii 
fied by the elaborate classification of it in Bbaratas Natyasbastra, chapter IV of 
S31 verses. Binging and acting were two of the most important elements of clas- 
sical dancing, seepages 195*0, Ivity%hastra. Toh 1, Gaekwar oriental series. 
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the bhavaiyas^ the stroiliag players,' Thus otir modern swang* and 
trace their origins from, a remote past. Their per- 
formances were highly dcYeloped and ^ accompanied by proper 
music and dance as early as the eighth ■ eentury. They derived 
their material from the epics and the Purans— the lore of popu- 
lar legends and adapted such splendid versions as of thoShrimad 
Bhagwata in the case of the Erishna-lila? ■ of the Kamayana 
for the Ramalila and as seen in Kuttanl-matam of Shri 
Harsha's Eatnavali for the exploits of perhaps one of the most 
popular heroes of ancient India — -the king Udayana. 

A work such as Knttani-matam could only haYe been 
written in an atmosphere of extreme licentiousness— -eppecially 
by the chief minister of a State. This is borne out also by the 
testimony of Rajataranglni. Jayapida himself was a poet, but 
also addicted to the grosser pleasures of life. No wonder then, 
that his chief minister became famous as the author of the 
^ Advice of a Procuress \ 

I should perhaps note in conclusion that the art of dramatic 
representation has not yet been really acclimatised in Northern 
India. The Hindi drama is a growth of the latter half of the 
19 th century, and even now there are no theatres for regular 
performances of dramas. The national entertainments are the 
annual Kamalilas and to a lesser extent the Krishnalilas, the 
frequent gatherings of poets— the mushairmoi: kavi'-Bamm elans 
and wrestling. Nowhere in India or perhaps anywhere in the 
world would people congregate in such numbers as in the United 
provinces to hear the recitations composed for the occasion by the 
authors themselves. The standard of critical judgment is un- 
expectedly high, as also the number of people who are capable of 
writing verses of merit. The audience instinctively under- 
stands the rules to be observed in an assemblage of poets and the 
patience and good humour displayed by it are really astonishing. 
The Bwdngs and the mmhdirds are specially characteristic of the 
intellectual life of the masses in the north. 


IV.— Account o£ Mubarak Shah, the 
second Say y ad ruler of Delhi 

Xamal Krislina Basm, T*.N. J. College, Bliagalpmr , 

Muiz ud dnoiya wa ud din A.ba Fateh Mubarak Shah 
commonly known asj Mubarak Shab, is the second in the line 
of the so-called Sayyads who ruled over D after tbe anarchy 
that had lasted for a decade and a half. Of the four 
sovereigns who formed the Sayyad house that ruled for six 
and twenty years^ Mubarak^s reign was the longest. His 
personal ascendancy lasting for over thirteen years bolds out no 
incident which is a departure from those connected with the 
rule of his father^ the late Khizr khaa^ It is practically 
a replica of those ofhis father^s-— the recurrent rebellions and 
retributive campaigns forming the current coin of his adminis- 

In the first decade of the fifteenth century the territories of 
Delhi had been parcelled oat into nineteen principal fiefs each 
under a feof ee : the monarchy became a congeries of merely 
independent principalities^ jagirs and provinces. The creation 
of an imperium-m-imperio undermined the safety of the central 
authority and increased the centrifugal tendency* The 
aristocracy had attained power over the King who held his 
throne on a precarious tenure. Peelings of bitter Jealousy and 
rivalry ran high in the country making it a cockpit of conflicts 
and quarrels. As a matter of fact, it was the individual and 
not the law that reigned. The friends or foes, the olBlcials 
or otherwise, all alike made speed to feather their own nests, and 
were ever ready to strike the best bargain out of the situation. 

In fairness to the zeal and integrity of the first two 
Sayyads, it may be said that, they made herculean efforts to 
settle down to work in that welter of anarchy and confusion. 
During his short tenure of office, Khizr with his characteristic 
energy shouldered his way to repeated though short lived conquests 
over his adversaries. Fierce and brave, kind and generous. 
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religiotis and confiding^ Mubarak tried' to heal the wounds left 
by the internal quarrels and internecine wars. Taking courage 
in both hands^ he made a show of activity by his repeated 
attempts to stem the rising tide of geditmn. The rebellions 
headed by Jasrath Khokhar and Tiighan signalised the opening 
years of Mnbarak'^s reign and made a presage of stormy weather 
ahead* The recrndeseence of insurrection in the countries 
of the Dcab, followed next in order by the animated opposition 
from Kampilah and Etawah^ made the Sultan sick to liis hearths 
centre. The armed resistance of Muhammad Elian, Governor 
of Bayana, followed in its steps by the re-appearance of 
Jasrath and the revolt of Panlad aided by Malik Ynsnf Sarnp 
and Henu Bhatti, made things hot for the Siiltan and added 
fresh chapters to the story of his troublous reign. There 
waS; thus, scarcely any event which seemed to accord with 
his desire. The appearance of the Governor of Kabul in aid 
of Paulad was another melancholy chapter in the history of 
Mubarak^s reign; indulging in an orgy of indiscriminate 
bloodshed and murder, the invader struck terror into the heart 
of the Punjab, and for the nonce, brought the machinery of 
government to a standstill. Lacking, though, in the sternness 
and capacity of Balban, the ingenuity and statesmanship of 
Alau-d-din, or the genius and intellect of the ill-fated 
Muhammad bin Tughlik, Mubarak boldly attempted to 
vindicate the waning prestige of the Sultans of Delhi. 

Was Mubarak like Khizr merely an agent or a representa-* 
tive of Timur? Yaliiya, the contemporary narrator of events, 
who waxes eloquent in praise of Mubarak, his patron, commits 
nothing to writing that gives the answer in the affirmative. 
In marked contrast to what he wrote in connection with Khizr 
whom he merely designated as Bayat4-^dld, Yahiya makes use 
of a host of high-sounding phraseologies in honour of the second 
Sayyad ruler of Delhi. 

The copper tokens issued by the Sultan between the years 
8S3 H, to 837 H, or 1429 to 1438 A# n., carry on the obverse 
the words Skah MuMrah qx MMtak Shall Sultan included in 





accouht otmmmhX shah 




tbe middle o! a circle, whiob on its exterior is to be seen either 
the expressions Ba Jimfat BMi or Sultdn Zurbat, the latter 
meaning struck by the Suitin'*; on the reverse of these 
coins are inscribed the words, Naib^i’-Jmiru4^Maummn^i.e»^ 
deputy of the commander of the Faithful, referring to the 
acknowledgment of formal allegiance to the Khalifd of Egypt^ 
a practise which came into vogue since the days of Muhammad- 
bin-Tughlik who might have thought that ^^his sovereignty 
was in need of external confirmation of the Khalifi The 
expression If aib-i-Amiru-UManminin has been in use on the 
reverse of the coins since the year 785 a. h., or 1S88 a.d. 
Thus the coins issued in the reign of Mubarak go to show, that 
the Sul^n wielded an independent authority of his own, 
rendering only a formal homage to the KhaliM of Egypt. 

In the pages that follow, an attempt has been made to give 
in detail an account of the first six years of Mubdrak^s reign, 
and it is hoped that, the incidents connected with the remaining 
period of his rule will ba narrated in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

Three days prior to his approaching death^, on the 17th 

■Accession ' of Jamadiu-l-auwal, 824 a. h/ Khizr 
Mnbarali: , Sliali, May the blessing of God be on 

I7tli ■ iJa.madiii-1- bis tomb ! ■ nominated j his worthy , and 
aiiwalv A. H., favourite -son^ ■ heir-apparent, and" 
made him sit on the imperial throne 
wdth the approbation of all the Amin 
and MdUh^ After the death of Khizr KhaUj the people in 

* reference in the margin indicate the pagcsiof Yahiya'^s Tarilch4^ 
MularaHhahL 

® In Elliot (IV. 53), I9fcb. Jamadiu4-auwaJ : ; la Badaoni, 821 A, IB, 
yirishta says three days after his death 

® The fall name of the iSultaa and the authors benediction ^Tipoii him runs 
Ihus;— j «U 

diXifdlA etc., means. Eternal be^his kingdom and sovereignty and most high 
be his command and dignity. Elliot has, BnUd cimm Khudm^drU^ 
mv/auim MuUzsu-d^dun^a wm-d*din M^hdra'k^Bhdh, . 

* ? iiSj^ 
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general made a fresh aeknowledgm 8 nt."of'. 0 hadieiiee (to the now 
successor) , The Amin and the prelates, and chiefs, the 

Judges and all those who were gi^en an ofihoe in the reign 
of the defunct Khissr, May he have a good resting place ! were 
confirmed in their (respective) offices^ fiefs, /pergannas, villages, 

, pensions and allotmeiits : tfae new Sultan even increased them 
Bistrihix.tl 0 a of accordh ■ The' fie.fs iir the 

fiefs a,ad emolw. districts of Hisar Firozah and H^nsi^'; 
: ' aients 'toaoMes and ■ were taken from Malik Eajab Nadir, 
people® and entrusted to Malikusniark Malik 

Badah the Sultda^s nephew.^ M alik Bajab obtained the fief of the 
district of Dipalpurc^ News now arrived that dasrath Shaikhs, 
Khokhari and Tughan Rais had raised the standards of rebellion® 
The .cause of Tughaa'’8 resistance to authority ■ was, that 
225 Il©|>©liioas of ^ previous to this incident, in the 
Jasrath Shaiklia ^onth of .Jamadi-ul-auwal, 8'23 a.h., 

Klioliliar and (1420 a.d.) Sultan^Ali/ King of Kash- 

TBgan Bais® mir, who took his cohorts to Thatta^ , had 

on his way back been opposed by Jasrath, when the Sultan's 
army was driven pell-mell®, a portion being still in Thatta, and 
a part only came out.^ Incapable of sustaining the attack, it 

1 It means, lie xncreaaoi Ills own posses* 

sions”, but ns it gives no sense to the context, we have adopted Ellliot. 

^ Hisar Firozah and Hansi, in the Panjab j the former between Lat. 
28® 36' — 29 ° 49' and Long. i6'“-76® 22'., Hansi in ./Hisar DivlBioa. ' 

® The Ms, has, : Firishta reads, Malik Batlr : 

^ Firishta says that IvBlik Bajab obtained Hipalpoor and the Fnnjab. 
Di] alpnr, in Moutogomcry, district Punjab, Lat. , 30° 37 T Long 73° 3S'. 

» The Khokhars {j^ sometimes written fis ( ) is a totaPj distinct 
mcc froni^ the Gakhars : they stylo their chief as JSae as well as Snltan •• 
Badatini, (289) says 'i Firishta says, Jusrut, brother 
of Sheikha-Gukkar*. , 

®,,In 'Firishta, .illy 'Shah,. ■■■ 

^ Thatta or Tatta (Thato) in Karachi district, Sind, Bombay, 

® Badaiuii says, JiG 

^ The Ms, reads, o)jH 
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made a stampede : Sultan /Alx 'Was made, captive and iiis 
baggage and provisions were plundered. Excited with vietorj 
and exultant at the strength of his battalion^ an imprudent rustio 
that he was, Jasrath displayed (symptoms of) intoxieation and 
fool-hardiness, and began cherishing imaginary visions of the 
conquest of Delhi.^ Being informed of the death of Khizr 
Khan^j he went across the Biy^h (Beas) and Sutlej with 
a column of cavalry and infantry and fell upon Rai Kamalu-d- 
dfn Main at Talwandl,^ Rai Eiroz was constrained to betake 
himself to the deseri.^^' Jasrath next ravaged the territory from 
Ludhiyana to Rupar^ on the Sutlej. A few days after, he 
crossed the Sutlej again and led his army to Jalandhar, Zirak 
lQig,n was invested in the fort of Jalandhar, and Jasrath having 
encamped on the bank of Bent,® at a distance of three iuroh 
from the town, made a false negotiation for peace J At length, 
agreement was arrived at between the contending parties on 
terms that, the fort was to be given up and left over under the 
care of Tughan,®. that Majiis-i-^ala Zirak Khan was to take 
a son of Tughan to the Sultan/ and that J asrath was to send an 
embassy (to His iVIajesty) and return home. Accordingly, on 
the 2nd Jaaiadiu-l-akhir, 824 A.H., (June, 1421} Zirak Khan 


1 Tlie Ms. is faulty. It runs Au p 

■» aU»| y 

® In Gujranwala, district Punjab, 45 M. N. of Lahore. 

5 Ms. bus, : Kupax*, a subdivision of AmbMa, district Punjab : Between 
30’" 45^ and sr 13' N. and 76° 19 ' and 76° 44' E, 

® Ms. bas ; In Elliot Beni : Badaoni bas 
7 ^lUj ( ? ) yiA.** 

® Pirisbta says, Jasrath appointed Tugban as the general- in- chief of his troops 
® Ms, has, vi;^,A^A (?) yi iaL 
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Jasratli imprisoiis 
Zirak, Govemor of 
JaltAilar 'and 
liosiei^e ■ Salliaii 
Sba-h at SIrlilad. 
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amerged oat of the fort of Jllaadhar, and,' Jasrath with the 
whole of his' mioumge was ready ( to 
receive him ) on the banks ■ of BeaC* 
Approaching Zfrak lOiao. Jasfath broke 
the sanctity of contract^' aad maier 
proper escort carried him off a prisoner 
over SntleJ to Ladhiyana. Then on the 20th Jamadi-al-akMr he 
left the place by successive marches lor Sxrhind, where he arrived 
in the middle of the rainy season. Malik Sultan Shah LodP 
was besieged in the fort of Sirhind^^ and although Jasmth put 
forth besf; efforts to take the fortress he failed, as God guarded it. 
When the statement of affairs supplem anted by a request for 
succour from Sultan Shah Lodi reached the Sultan^^ he left the 
city (Delhi) in spite of the rainy season in the month of Eajab^^nd 
made for Sirhind | with successive marches he reached Kohila/ 
near SamSna'^, when Jasrath hearing of his advance raised the 
siege on the 27th Eajab and fell back to Ludhiyana, He 
released Zirak Khan®, who went to Samana and joined the King. 
The Delhi army now advanced towards Ludhijana^ where 
Jasrath having forded the Sutlej encamped in front of the 
victorious army, (on the other bank of the river). As Jasrath 
had secured all the boats on the river, he retarded the progress 
of his adversaries across the stream. For forty days they fought 
with each other remaining posted in their respective places. But 
with the appearance of caoopus the waters subsided, and the 

Firisbta sajs, Islam Kban. 

* SirMnd (or Patebgarli), inPafciala Stafee, Pan jab, situated in 30° 38' N, and 
27' E. The spelling Sirliind is modern, and due to a fanciful derivation from 
Sir^hind, the head of India due to its strategic position, Sahrind is said 
to mean the **lion forest but one tradition assigns its foundation to Sahir Eaoa 
a ruler of Lahore, Imp. Gaz. Punjab. II, 309 ei 

4 iU copyist has omitted the date hy mistake, 

s Ms. has, : Elliot, Kohila : May be identified with mod, /{ot or /{koi 
a village in Patiala State, Punjab, 48 miles south of Ludhiyana. 

^ Samana, in Patiala State, Punjab, 17 miles south-west of Patiala town. 

® Ms. has, 5 Pirishta is of opinion that ^iruk Kha^ 

contrived to cjiect his escape s Badauni states, ijMS a 

? 1 Ees. J. 
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Sultan moved to Kabulpur. Jasratb, too, keeping Mmself to 
the river hank made pari passu progress. On the lltli 
Shawwal ( Oct. 8 ) His Majesty sent Malik Sikandar Tuhfaj 
Ziruk Klhan^j Mahmud Hasan^, Malik Kalu, and other Amirs with 22$, 
strong reinforcements to cross the river higher up at Rupar. 

They forded the river in the mornings and on the same day the 
King (with the main body of the army) advanced to the place 
where his had crossed the stream before. Keeping 

himself to the river bank^ Jasratb made a parallel move. When 
the tidings that the Imperialists had crossed the river reached 
him, Jasrath in a fit of nerve stationed himself at a distance of 
four kuroi from the ford. Crossing the river with his baggage 
and elephants, the Saltan approached the rebel, who without 
making any show of resistance took to his heels. The King^s 
forces pursued the enemy closely, capturing all their equipage 
and slaying many a horse and footmen. Jasrath beat a hasty 
retreat towards Jalandhar with his brave cavalry^, and on the 
day following he crossed the Biy^h. At the advent of the 
victorious army near the Biyafa, the fugitive ran precipitately 
towards the Ravi, In chase of the enemy, the Sultan crossed 
the Biyah at the base of the hills and reached the Ravi near 
Bhowa"^. Jasrath crossed Janhava^ and entered Tilhar^, situated 
in the mountains. Eai Bhim^, the chief of Jammu, was 
honoured with an interview by the Sultan® and received the 
eminence of being appointed as (a Imperial) guide®. The Rai 
went across Ja-alniva, and the Royalists demolished Tilhar 
which was Jasrath's strongest place, imprisoning many of those 

^ 

3 M3. has, b ; Elliofc has^ wifch some light horse 

* Ms. has,j.4j«^ 

s Ms. has, Badauni ; The river Chiuab is meant. 

In Tabakat-i-Akbari has Thaiikar ; Badanni ; Firishta, 

Beosul. (mod. Bisanli, a town in Kashmir State, Punjab i situate on the Ravi). 

7 Ms reads, ^^3^? 
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who had sought refuge there. Safely and securely laden with 
booty, the Sultan, then found his way to Lahore. 

In the month of Muharram, a. h. 825, (Jany. 1421) the shade 
Reconstruction of of the blessed fortune and the shadow of 
the Imperial umbrella of the Sultan 1 fell 
bestowal upon the deserted city of Lahore, which 

Mahmud Hasan. was bereft of any living soul, save the 
inauspieous owls which had made it their abode. After a time, 
the Sultan turned his attention to the restoration of the city^, 
and under his royal favour building was reconstructed. He 
stayed there encamped by the side of Eavf for nearly a month, 
engaged in repairing the fort and the gates. When the repair 
work was brought to a completion, the fief of Lahore was bestowed 
upon Mahmud Hasan, and a contingent of a thousand horses® 
was placed under him. Having made suitable arrangements for 
the upkeep of the army and the fort His Majesty returned to 
Delhi.^ 

In Jamadi-ul-auwal® of the aforesaid year, (825 a. h.) 
dasratb’s advance Jasrath Shaikha crossed the Janhava and 
against Laliore and the Efivf with a large body of infantry and 
his defeats. cavalry and proceeding to Lahore® encamp- 

ed near the tomb of Saiku-1 Mushaikh Shaikh Hasan Zanjani. 
On the 11th Jamadi-ul-akhir, the two forces opposed each other 
in the mud fort(?). By the grace of God and the prosperity of 
the Emperor the refuge of the world, Jasrath was overthrown’'. 

The triumphant army, in pursuit of the fugitives, issued out of 
the mud fort, but did not advance very far, so that the 
contestants kept to their respective position. Next day. 


1 iCij |.JU Jl= j cJjA *;!•»' 

S In Elliot (IV. 56) 2,000 horses ; 

* jl; <^jla , should be etc. 

® In Elliot Jamadi-nl akliir. 

« jyAj The «' happy city ” of Lahore was called 

af tor its restorer the Sultan. 

1 Badauui (2Q0) says— ^. 0 % j,j ,A »U ... ^ 
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Jasrath sacked all tliose places^. Bemg pdwerless; ^ Jasrath Fas 
towards the Eavf on the 16tli o£ the aforesaid month, collected 
the wise men of the spot, and fell back one hmli off Lahore. 

On the 21 st of the month an engagement took place 
in the mud fort, when the Royalists came out victorious, 
and gave chase to the retiring force. Jasrath returned to 
his army.® In this way did the battle continue outside the 
fort for a month and five days, but at last Jasrath losing P.231 
his heart made off towards K^anor.* Rai BMm, who had come 
to the fort of Kalanor for rendering aid to the royal forces, 
excited the enmity of Jasrath (against him), ^ and when the 
latter approached Kalanor, fighting went on between them but 
neither side could claim a victory : Ultimately peace, was 
declared in the month of Ramzfi.n. Jasrath then retired to the 
banks of the Biy^h in order to mobilise his forces from the 
Kbokhars who had been friendly to him, Sikandar TuhM now 
arrived (from Delhi) with an innumerable army at the ford of 
Buhl ® to Join forces with Malik Mahmud Hasan, who had been 
deputed before by the Emperor against Jasrath. Failing in 
constant persistence/ Jasrath fled across the Ravi and Jdnhava 
with his followers, and proceeded to the hills of Telhar.® 
Maliku-sh-Shark Sikandar crossed the Biy^h at the ford of Buhf, 
and on the 13th ShawwdI, he arrived at Liihor. Malik Mahmud 
Hasan met him at a distance of three Mrok outside the fort. 

Previous to this, Malik Rajab, Amir of Dip^Ipur,^' Malik 
Sultan Shah Lodi, Amir of Sirhind, and Rai Piroz Mian Joined 

i Elliot reads, ** Jasrath held his ground The Text rnus— 

® This line is not clear. It runs, ^ 

^ On the Ivirran, in the Guradaspur, district Punjab. 

® Jasrath attached Kai Bhim for having betrayed his retreat to the King. 

^ Baaaunisays Piihi ( ) 

^ Badauni says Tilwara. 

^ Bipalpur (Dihalpur, Deb^Ipur) in Montgomery, district Punjab, 80"' 40^ K, 

78® 32^ E, a place of historical importance, and identified by Cunningham with 
Baidala of P tolemy- 
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llalib Sikandar. The viefeopiotis, army (of Sikandar Ttilifa) 
proceeded along the Ejxvi, and forded that river between Kalanor 
and the towii of Bholi.^ On reaching the frontiers of Jammu 
they were joined by Rai Bhfm. Afterwards some of the 
Khokhars who fell asunder from Jasrath at the bank of Janhava 
were worsted, and the royal army retraced their way to the 
happy city Mubarakabad* ■ His Majesty issued firmans^ that, 
Malikn-sh-Shark Mahmud Hasan should go to the fief of 
Jalandhar, and having got ready ^ (his followers), should return 
and Join him. Malik Sikandar ^ was entrusted with the civil 
administration of the auspicious city, and in obedience to the 
royal mandate, he protjeeded with an army to the fort* The 
Emperor having recalled Mahmud Hasan and the other Amirs^ 
removed Malik Sikandar from the mzirate and appointed 
Maliku-sh-Shark Sarwar-uRMulk in his stead as the governor 
of the city. The son of the latter succeeded him in the ofidc© 
of governor. 

In the year 826, a.h. 1423) His Majesty, the refuge of 

The Sulfcan’s expe- resolved 

ditions against upon marching against Hindustan* In 
Katelir, Bathore the month of Muharram he entered the 
and Etawa. territory of Katehr/ and exacted ravenne 

and taxes. Meanwhile, Muhabat E.hfa j Amif of Badaynn^ who 


^ Ms. reads 

^ In tlie early Mubammadan period the tract now known as Boliilkhand or 
the Bareilly Division of the United Provinces, was c&lled Katehr. It was named 
after their inhahitants, the Katehriya Eajpnts who, as the tribal traditions 
point out, came from Benares or Tirlioot, in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

® Badayun or Badaun, is a district in the United Provinces. It became an 
important post in the northern boundary of the Sultanate of Delhi, and its 
governors were chosen from distinguished soldiers who had constantly to face 
revolts of the turbulent Katehriya Bajpnts. Acc. to Pirishta it was Muhabkt 
Rhl.n w^ho had been entrusted with a commission against th© tribe of Kathore 
liajputs. 
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liad been in great fear of the late Emperor^ Khkr Khin^ May 
his tomb be sanctified ! was hononred with an interview and 
special favours. The SaMn then crossed the Ganges and 
ravaged the territory of the Bathers putting a large number 
of tbe turbulent infidels to the sword. For sometime the 
Imperialists encamped on the Ganges, and then His Majesty 
left Muharaz, Zirak Khan and Kamal ghan with a detachment 
at the fort of Kaminla® to suppress the Bathers. The son of 
Rdi Sabir who had joined His Majesty, and had moved 
about in his suite, now took alarm and went ojBE. Malik 
Khair^ud-din Khan ^ was sent after him with a vast army, 
but he failed to overtake the refngee. Khair«ud-dm, however, 
UiA waste the territory (of the Rai) and descended upon Etawah . 
The Sultan, too, with successive marches led his army to Etawah, 
where the turbulent infidel had thrown himself into the fort. The 
son of U&i Sabir being worn out submitted at last, and promised 
to pay him as of old revenue, and also to render him services.® 
The SuIMn returned victorious to Delhi in Jam^di-ul-Akhir, 836 
A.H. From Jalandhar came Malik Mahmud flasan with 
a large body of followers to wait upon His Majesty, and he was 
received with great distinction. The oflSce of ^Jri^ Mamalik^ 
was taken from Malik Khair-ud-din and given to Mahmud 
Hasan. Worthy, righteous and trustworthy, Mahmud Hasan 
assiduously took to the affairs of the State, and his dignity was 

^ Badanni says, A.3 

® Badaum writos ^ ^ ^ 1 4 >bLw.^<wi 

8 In Panikkbabad district. United Provinces, 35' N. 79° 14' E, In 
Makabbarat, capital of Sonfeh Pancbala, under King Drupada. 

» Pirishta says '' the Rajas son was delivered as a hostage for his father’s 
future good condnet into the kings' hands". 

® Ms. has * -Ariz Mam^Hk is the officer through 'whom 

petitions are presented to the Sultan : Elliot has Pay Master of the Forces 
Firishfft, Bukshy of the forces 
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in tie increase. 


Battle between 
Jasratb and Eat 
BMin; tbe latter 
slain. . 


Ih Jamadi-ul-awal of this same yearia battle 
was fought between Jasrath and Eai 
Bhim, in which the latter was slain^ and 
a large number of his horses and arms 
fell a prey to Jasrath, On ascertaining 
the death or the Eai, the victor united 
a small force of the Mughals with his own\ and sacked Dip^lpur 
and Lahore. Malik Sikandar who was on the alert immediately 
ran after Jasrath^ and the latter retreating crossed the Janhava. 
Meanwhile news arrived of the death of Malik ^^la-uLMulk, 
Am^r of Multan* 

It was rumoured that, Shaikh ^AlP, the vice-regent of the 
prince, the son of Sar '^atmash" was 
moving forward with a large army to 
make an incursion into Bhakkar ^ and 
Siwistan. To stem the tide of Mughal 
invasion and suppress the outbreak, His Majesty placed the 
districts of Multan and Siwistan under the charge of Maliku*sh 
Shark Malik Mahmud Hasan, and sent him with a big army, 
and with all his family and dependents to Multan. Reaching 
Multan he restored order among the populace, and bestowed upon 
each of them suitable rewards, pensions and allowances. The 
people of the place preserved a tranquil mind and became happy ; 
the inhabitants of the city and the country led a quiet and secure 
existence. Mahmud Hasan renovated the fortress at Multan that 


The InirasioH of 
Sbalkb ^Ali, the 
Mmgbal. 


1 copyist's error for ' Firislita 'says J asratli formed an 

alliance with " Ameer , Shaik Ally, a Mughal chieftain in the serrice of Sharokh 
Hirza, governor of Kabul” 

2 The Ms. runs — yoU 

Jasrath raised an army of 13,000 Gukkurs. 

® Mrishta is of opinion that Shaikh AH was prevailed upon |to make the 
incursion by way of creating a [^diversion, in border that, by drawing oi$ the 
King's forces from the capital, for the defence of Sindh, his own views on Dellii 
might be facilitated. 

Badauni makes no mention of Shaikh Ali's invasion. 

4 In Bora Ismail, district Punjab : situated on the left bank of the Indus ; 
Lat. 3r 37' Long. 71“ 5^ 52". 
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assembled an army around tim. 

Amiror Majesty that, Alb a^n, 

hastened ^ Gwalior.* The Sultan 

district of B -"" army, and on his reaching the 

ayana, the son of ^ Auhad Ehgn», Amir of Baygna 

The Sultan pro- having assassinated Muharalr R-Vign 
ceeded to Gwalior paternal uncle raised the banner of 

agrainatAlb Khan, insurrection, laid waste the fort of 3 
T?„ , Baydnn, and retired to the brow. The 

fe" rrj, ^ ‘"V””'' of “o Mil, aid after a time, 

an J? ““ '000”"0 •O'i mW 

towaida Gwahot agamst AJb ffiSn. t TW, ehief 

The unsuccessful ®®c“J’ed the (usual) fords of the 
revolt of the Amir <-'l*ambal,3 and the royal army passed 
of Bayaua. over the said stream by another (new) 

^ I 


* AJaaanai writes (291) , >,Jt / i , - •• . 

Aiaa^r Khan, the sea of Wahid governor of Baydna. (BiHshta) 

‘ Ms.’ hr*,~ T vl *jti< 

t'fcBr. di6trim'iM^trr* Gi*° tract lyiag south' of Delhi, iudud 

little of’ bJS 

dispnted, some deiiviu"' it from \r ’ ^ ef the name « Meo « fe 

>«d - te ttoS»« 

“"“"I” of ft* o„ co.tt, «» M«. «„ tte 

by ft. Khg. „.ft, ,Z “f - 

Jimur’s invasion, Baliidnr NAhar fonndoa Tn ’ troubled times of 

called KW*r«V„'j subdivision of the Mewattis 

''■p-i.m. i.p. gJ 

There should be a, after/;o),-) iusteadT/^^ h*} j «,«», 
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Iieacls of tli 0 : ¥letofiotis army with their horse and : foot/ 
plttttdered the baggage, of Alb Kliao. and brought many of his 
men^ horse and foot back as prisoners. Taking into accotmt 
that both • parties were Mnsalmans, His Majesty spared the 
prigoners^ Ims and set them' free- Nest day Alb Khan' 
despatched envoys to make overinres to the King. Learning 
that Alb Khan was rednced to a state of weakness and compulsion, 
and disapproving any further design (of hostility) against his 
co-religionists, the Sultan consented to make peace on condition 
of Alb Kh4n sending in tribute and retiring from Gwalior. 
On the following day Alb Khan forwarded his gifts to the 
Emperor and turned his way towards Dhar. The King 
stationed himself for sometime on the banks of the Chambah 
levying contributions upon the infidels according to old custom, 
after which he safely returned to his capital, laden with booty, 
in Rajab 837 a h. (June 1433) and took to administration. 

In the month of Muharram, 838 a. h/ (November 1424) 
the Sultan moved towards Eatehr. 

and llewat. Ganges, Har Singh ^ joined the SiiMn 

and was honoured with great compassion, 
blit as he had put off paying his quota of tribute for three years, 
he was detained fora few days...*^. In short, the royal fori^s 
went across the Ganges, took the rebels of those parts to task, 
and continued their progress to the hills of Kumayiin. Hera 
they halted for sometime, but when the w^eather became sultry 
they retired homewards along the banks of the Rabab.^ Cross- 
ing the Ganges near Kampil they made for Kanauj, but owing 
to a severe famine having broken out in the cities of Hindustan, 
the Imperialists moved no further- 


^ h an error for : 

^ Ba^anni says 827 A. H. ) fV** 

® Pirjslita says Nnrsirigli. 

^ Here the Ms. is illegihle, eaten np hy worms,: 
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lufoimatioHs relating to the insurrection of the MewSttis 
reaching the Sultan, he set out with successive marches against 
Mewfit, and carried fire and sword through their country. The 
Mewattis deserted their country and took refuge in Jabra, their 
poinPd^ appui. This retreat being invulnerable and the provi- 
sions running short, the Sultan laden with booty, retired to his 
capital where he arrived in the month of Eajab. The Amirs 
and Mfiliks were permitted leave, and His Majesty abandoned 
himself to amusement and pleasure* 

The following year, 829 a. h. (November 1425) the Sultan 
proceeded to Mewat;, when Jallu and 
Metat i grandsons of Bahadur Ndhir, 

submission of tfal- several Mewattis who had oo-operat« 
Itt and Kaddu. ed with them having laid waste their own 

territories, retreated to the hills of 
Andwar. After a seige lasting for several days when the 
Imperialists pressed hard, the beseiged evacuated Andwar and 
made off to the mountains of Alwar.^ The Emperor levelled 
the fort of Andwar in the dust, and hastened to Alwar. On his 
approach, Jallu and Kaddu shut themselves in the fort, and the 
victorious army followed them.^ 

Being reduced to a state of deep depression, they begged 
for mercy and were granted with (juarter.^ * Subsequently, Kaddu 

* for Julal and Knddnr, to wMcii Khan was usually suMxed* 

InMrishta we get Jullu and Kudroo. Badanni gives no ^name* llie second 
should be omitted after in ;the line ^ ^ y ^ , as its 

existence would imply the existence of the grandsoni of Bahadur Kahir other 
than Jallu and Kaddu. 

® Alwar or Ulwar, in Eajputana, bet. iat. 21° 4f 28® 13^ and long. 76® f ^ 
7ri4^ 

5 The Ms. has (?) Piriihta is more precise 

when he says, .t..M 'Hhe grandsons of Bahadur Nahir, retreated to the hills of 
Alwar, and defended the passes with much ohstinacy 

^ Tabakatd-Akbari and Pirishta relate that they (Jallu and Kaddu) wore im* 
prisoned. 

* In Elliot (pp. 62-63) the poxfcions that follow have been taken from 
Tahaleai-uAM^ri as the pages of the Ms. used by EUiot were loai at this place. 
But the Ms, which is at our disposal is here intact. 
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was exalted with the eminenoe of being permitted to kiss the feet 
(of His Majesty)^ bnt as he was on the point of running away 
towards the moniitains he was captared and oommitted to 
cnstody. The powerful lord and the centre of the universe ^ 
ravaged Mewat, and for a time took up his quarters there^ 
but owing to the outbreak of famine in that country he retraced 
his steps to Delhi where he arrived in the month of Sha^aban, 
Nest year, inMnharram, 880 A. H. the King proceeded to 
Til© Sultan to Baydna^ and coerced the Mewattis on the 
Bay ana via Me- way. Muhammad KMn. son of Auhad 
wat : submission Amir of Bayana^ shut himself up 

^ Mubammad destroyed the city, retired 

conferred upon fortress situated on the summit 

MukbiL of the mountains, and held out for sixteen 

days^. On the 2nd Rabi^-ul-^khir the royalist faced Muham- 
mad Kh^n I accompanied by his numerous army and the notable 
veterans, the Sultan made an ascent on the hill by a pathway 
situated in its rear. Getting wind of this (Incident), the son of 
Auhad KMn lost his power of resistance and went kors deeomiai 
inside the fortress.^ Discerning his rank unsteady and the 
fortress in confusion, Muhammad Kh*^n gave up offering resist- 
ance and having come outside his strongholds with a turban round 
his neck kissed the dust.^ The SulMn, the centre of the universe 
and the just, promised him safety, the Kh£n (in return) offered 
whatever hard cash, valuable goods, arms, furnitures and cattle 
he had stored in the fort to the victor^ who remained there for 
a few days (more). By the order of the Sultfin the family and 
dependants of Muhammad Kh&i were taken out of the fort, 

^ Tlie word*^ XjS should be omitted from - ji&JU ojA| 

® FirisMa relates that owing to the desertion of part of the garrisoB^ Mubam® 
mad KMn bad to surrender# 

<40^3^ 3^ * J (D f^Lsk} 

Firislita states, **'witb a rope about Ms neck (be) was led into tbe royal pres@nce.^^ 
■ :Tbe. MSivI AaaJwfj'wlwl 

' ' ' lM tf) 0J>l4 
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despatched to Delhi and allowed to live in the palace of Jahdn- 
numah. The charge of the fief of Bay ana was handed over 
to Mnkbil Kli^n. a slave of the SuMn, and the vieeregency 
of pergannah Sikri^ was vested on Malik Khai r-ud-dm Tuhfa. 

His Majesty then proceeded to Gwalior. On his arrival 
The Snltan the Eai of Gwalior, Bhangar® and 

marched against Chandawar made their submission and 

CS'WJiilior and ac- 
cepted sabmis- tribute according to old rule. At 

Sion of its Rat. tbe desire of his friends the Sultan safely 

returned to Delhi, laden with buoty and reached his palace 

In the month of Jamadi-ul-akhii^. He then, took the fief of 

Mnltair^ from Mahmud Hasan, giving him charge of Hisar 

Firoza and transferring Multan to Maliku-sh Shark Eajah 

Nadrah. Shortly after, Muhammad Khan seceded from the 

Sultan, and effected his escape to Mewat with his wife and 

children. Some of his attendants who had been dispersed rejoined 

him. It transpired that Malik Mukbil had set out with his 

whole force for Mahawan^, leaving Malik Khair-ud-dm Tuhfa 

in the fort and the Khittak of Bayana (empty of soldiers). 

Eeposing trust in the inhabitants and the chiefs of (that) 

country/ (Muhammad Kh^n) went to Bayana with a small force, 

when he was Joined by the people of the khtUah and the country. 

Subsequently, the fort (Bayana) capitulated and the soldiers that 

^ Later became Lnown as Fatelipur 5 now a district in tbe Allahabad Division, 
United Provinces, Ijying between 25° 25' and 26® 16' N. and 80 ® 14' and 81® 20' E. 
According to tradition, the Bdjas of Argal held a large part of the district as 
tribatai'ies of the Kanauj Kingdom before the Mtihainmadan conciuest. Nothing 
definite is known of the history of the district during the early Muhammadan 
period when it formed a part of the Kingdom of Kora 

« Ms. has ; Bhaugar may In identified with Ehangurh, in Ulwar State, 
Kajputana, 38 miles south-west from Uhvar. LaA 2 ^® 7', Long, 70® 22'. 

® In Elliot, Jamadi-ul-auwal. 

* The copyist has omitted after The line would then 

read as 0 ^ Jiysu jSJt* 

^ Mod. Mahaban, in Muttra, district United Provinces, near the left bank of 
the Jumna 27° 27' N. and 77® 45' K. 
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' iiad been stationed tbere^were withdrawn to'Delhi. ' The Emperor^ 
took Bayana from , Malik Makbil, and antrosted it :to ■ Malik 
. Mnbariz with orders to snppress the rebellion of. MnhainiBad 
Elian, At the ad vent , of the. Imperialists^ the rebel retired in to 
■ the fort, and Malick'Miibariz took possession of Bajana and its 
.adjacent' countries. Entrnsting the defence of the place to some 
of his i'ollowersj Muhammad Khan ran away to Join Sultan 
Ibrahim Shaiid.^ The SiiMn summoned Malik Mubariz to his 
presence to account for the escape of Muhammad Khao,^ and 
in the month of Miiharram, 831 h, he ordered his army 
off to Bayana, 

On the way, there came an epistle from Kadir Khan, the 

The Sultan to 

Kalpi against P™ach of Sharki, at which the powerful 
Ibrahim Sharki. lord and the centre of the universe made 


a change of front and went out to meet 
the invader. It got wind that Sharki having laid waste Bhnn- 
Kdn^n^ was working his way to Badayun The Sultan® forded 
the Jauu (Jamuna) at Nuh-Patal, sacked Haroli’’ and from 
thence he led his army to Atroli®. 

It now reached the ears of the Emperor® that, Mukhtass 
ghan/® brother of Sharki had arrived 
Advent irf Etawah with a large contingent and 

numerous elephants. Upon this the King 
described form the main body Mahmud 
Hasan^i ^yith 10,000 brave and experienced horsemen and sent 


Muklitass Khan 
and his defeat. 


^ Shark! was at that time advancing with an army against Kaliii. 

3 Ms, runs— wekwe adopted 
EiPot. . 

In Jaiatin district United Provinces. Lat -26® B N.and Long. 7^ 44' 1. 

® Ms. reads, 5 Badannl has <4^ 5 Elliot Bhukaniu 

M's. reads Badann^ ' 

^ la Aligarh, "district United Provinces i Eiliofe’s translation from Taluliain- 
Akhari here ends, 

^^EiliotcallshimMokMiskhini' 
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him againsb Miikbfcass KMd, Mahmud Hasan and his batta* 
lion descended upon the place where the army of Shark! had 
pitched their camps. When the Kh^n was apprised of this 
news he fell back on his brother, but Mahmud Hasan halted 
there for sometime more with the object of making a night 
attack upon the adversaries. As the latter were on the look-out, 
he returned and rejoined the Delhi army. Shark!, too, advanced 
along the banks of AhiHtydh^ to Burhanabi.d, in district Etawa. 
To meet his enemy, the Sultan evacuated Atrol! and pitched his 
camp at Mabin Kotah/ where the belligerents remained only 
a short distance apart. Discerning the valour of the Emperor, 
and the strength and vastness of his army, Sharia retired to 
Eapri^ in the month of Jamadi-ul awal. There he crossed the 
Jamuna at Gudrang^ and marching on towards Bayina, he 
encamped on the river of Katehr^ In pursuit of the retreating 
force, the powerful lord and the centre of the universe, crossed 
the Jamuna with successive marches at Chanda war and halted at 
a distance of four kufoh from the enemy. The vanguard of the 
Imperial army made constant raids upon their opponents, 
carrying off prisoners, cattle and baggage. This state of things 
continued for twenty days, the belligerents remaining at a short 
distance from each other. Drawing out his equipage, footmen 
and cavalry Sharki presented a bold front on the 17th Jama- 
diud akhir.® His Majesty, Maliku-sh-sbarfc Sarwarul Mulk the 
vazir, Sayyadu-s-Sadat Sayyad Salim and several other prominent 
chiefs remained in the camp in safety, while some others were 

^ 5 firishta, Kaly JiTye, refcmsg to Kali 

Kadi, properly K^lindi, a river in United Provinces, rising in MuzaiTarnagar. 

® Ms. bsB <5^^ I Badanni simply : FirisMa Maiykota ; Tabakat-i- 

Akbari, Mali Kona and Elliot Payin Kotah. 

» Firisbta says Kabery Hapri, in Shikoliabad iaUil of Mainpxiri district. 
United Provinces has always been important as commanding one of the crossings 
of tbe Jumna. 

* Ms, reads 

* Ms, y! Badauni bas u/) % 

® Mi| rcadSf j Elliot has 17th ; Firishta 0a ys 17th Jamad-us- 

laay. 
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seEt against the enemy, suoh as, Malikn-s-siark Malik Malimnd 
HassaB,,Elifo»i-^Azam Fatb Eban^son of Snltan Mnaaffai:, Maz- 
IiS“i*^ala Zirak Ehan, Maliku-g-sbark Malik SnlMn Shah who 
received of late the title of Islam Ehan. Malik Jaman, the 
grandson of Ehdn-i-Jahan, Malik Ealu Khani master of 
elephants, Malik Ahmad Tuhfa and Malik Mnkbil Khhi* The 
action commenced at noon and contimied till snn-down, and 
when night felP the combatants withdrew to their respective 
encampments. Neither side retreating, fighting continned till 
end^. There were many wounded on the side of Sharki, so that 
when on the next day he saw the strength of the royal forcesi he 
marched off towards the Jamnna, On the 17th Jamadi-nl akliir 
he forded (the river) at Gndrang, made his way to Eapri and 
from thence retraced his steps to his own country. The 
Emperor pursued him to Gudrang, but the contending party 
being Muhammadan, he refrained himself from any further 
chase. He then took his way to Hath Eant/ and after 

exacting customary tribute from the 

_ Eai of Gwalior and the other Kais, 

Gwalior and . , ^ ^ 

Bayana. moved in the direction of Eayana along 

the course of the ChambaL Mahmud 
Khan Auhadi who had befriended Sharki, being frightened out 
of his wits shut himself up in the fortress situated at the 
summit of the hill. The Emperor laid seige to the fortress 
that was excessively lofty and most impregnable. Neverthe- 
less it was due to the prosperity of His Majesty, the centre of the 
universe, that the low horn tribe suffered losses and their vanity 
disappeared before the (royal) punishment;'^ their hands were 
powerless against the assailants and their feet unable to flee. 
The seige, thus, continued for a week ; at length they allowed 


^ The author here indulges iu a verbose style jf 

^ (?) ^ OA 

® Ms. reads qjil^sfc ; Badauni has ; f irishta Hullaut ; llilot 

Hathkant. 
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the invaders to claim the victory and sought for mercy. Full 
of clemency and pity for the Musalmans, the Sultan forebore 
to punish Muhammad Kh an and granted him forgiveness; 
firmans were issued to the soldiery ordering them to evacuate 

the fort. 

Oe the 36th Eajab, His Majesty marched oat with his 

The Sultan to atteadaats and went off towards Mewai 
Mewat. He remained there for sometime to set 

in order the wasted city, and with a view to the administration 
and upkeep of the district of Bay4na he appointed as its gover- 
nor Malik Mahmud Hasan, who had exhibited bravery and 
loyalty in the government and the defence of the frontiers, and 
was successful in the accomplishment of many great duties. 
He had, thus, signalised the opening years of the Sultanas rule^ 
by waging a war against Jasrath Khokhar,* (again) when he 
held the command at Lahore he had made a stand against the 
prince-deputy of the Sultan of Khorassan,^ and hindered him 
from making an ingress to Multan. He was now appointed as 
the commandant of the fort of Bayana with its adjoining 
territories. The iiha^ of Bayana and all its dependencies were 
placed under his control. 

At the desire of his well-wishers His Majesty worked home- 

The Sultan’s along the bank of the Jaun 

return to BelM. (Jamuna), and reaching the capital on 
the 15th Sha'aban 831 A. h., (May 39, 1427 a.d.) took up his 
residence in Sm. Then he bade farewell to the Amin and 
Mdlih to their fiefs, and gave himself up to pleasure and 
merry-making. 

^ The test is faulty. |a 

should be 

^ yofi We have adopted Elliot % The x)crsoutge 

referred to ia the general of Shah Kukli. 



V.— Cup-mapked Stones near Bajgir 
(with Plates.) 

By Dr. Baiiorji-SastrS, M.A., Pla. D. (Oxoa.) 

■ ' D 1916. Mr. Jackson was walking from " 

Pitharkati to Rijgfr. He had gone to Patharkati to Terify 
the following description by Bnehanan i% his Patna-Gaya 
Journal under the date 23rd November, 1811-1 : 

Having examined these I visited the quarry on the 
hill called Jerra or Paterkati, situated about a mile south* 
westerly from Baliya. It is also very rugged, and consists 
in a great measure of granite, but its southern end is chiefly 
of the hornblende kind. The greater part is black potstone 
with a fine grain, and is so much impregnated with silicious 
hornsfcone that it has a conchoidal fracture®. It is very hard and 
ps] used for making pestles and mortars. It is called merely 
Kalaputur or black stone. There is however a very fine 
quarry of [horneblende]^ consisting of large crystals/ which 
is called Vishnupodi, because it was employed to erect the 
temple of that name at Gaya, and the workmen were brought 
from Jaynagar on purpose. There is no demand for this 
stone now, and the workmen are reduced to live by making 
cups, plates, etc. of the potstone, and mortar and pestles 
of that impregnated with silicious matter. Very fine masses 
of the pure hornblende may be procured, the silicious potstone 
ii more intersected by fissures. The tradition at the quarry 
ii that it was first wrought by Harchand Rajah, who built 
Rotas and dug the caves® of Burabar, etc*, and who finding 

^ Buobanaa^a Patiia«0aya Journal, edited by Jackson, 1925, pp, 

® Black potstone (kaiapathar), bornstone impregnatJed with bornblende * 
Jackson, p, IW. 

* Bock intermediate between granite and born8tone, i&M, p. 191. 

, ^.. Hornblende, very fine, crystals large, and distinct, does not take a fine 

: ^ not claim to have excavated tbe caves but to bave simply 

bestowed Isamoatbe Ijivikai cf, Hnlizscb, g* 1» ^925, pp. 
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the ffiaierials too hard desisted and sent, his workmen to Aiiira 
(Ellora) in the sonthj where he dug very great-; works in the 
.roaks/^ 

■ From Patharkati to Eajgir,_the distance is ' about 18 miles, 
from south-west to north-east. Mr. Jackson was proceeding 
aoroES fields. About eight miles from B-a^gir, at the foot of its 
south-western rid ge,^ neat a place now called Mokhtargarh,^ he 
noticed thousands of stones' of .a :.peeuiiar size and shape lying 
on the surface or half-buried in the ground. They were 
roughly conical^ about 2- feet in width and li feet in length 
with eup-like depressions artificallY fashioned on 5^ (% iome*' 
times 8 fiat corners/^ The stone is black gneiss, like that used 
at Patharkati and resembling that of the Barabar hills. Both 
the colour and the grain were markedly different from the 
living rock of Rajgir, both of the neighbouring ndge and the 
main chairu It was getting dark and Mr. Jackson bad no 
further oppoitunity of a closer inspection. An added difficulty 
lay in the inaccessibility of (he spot except on foot. 

In November 1926^ I led a trip of the Archgeologioal and 
Historieal Society of the Patna College^ on foot from Islampur 
to Bajgir. Following a zig-zag eour?e across fields, covered 
about 65 miles in 5 days. Our route was Islampur — Keiir— 
PMharkati----JetJiian---Rajgir.^^ I was specially instructed by 
Mr.' Jackson^ to look up the cup-marked stones and photograph 
them. There they lay near Mobhtargarh to the south and 
Natesa to the west — cf . the . Bihar, and Orissa ■ District Maps,: 
district of Patna, 1910, sheets'-^ no. -85 13.5. To the' east was 
the ridge of Rajgir leading to the Jethian valley. The stones 
lay over moia than an acre of g.round, about two furlongs 
from the nearest spur of the ridge. Examining the locality 

I Due north from the Jethian Valley, 

* A recent name after the owner, a Mokhtiar from Oaya. 

* gometimoa also iu the midtUe or the sides, cf. plates. 

■ * 1?he whole connected area is fall of remains of snccegsive eirilisationa liiirdlj 
noticed by anyone after Bachanan. 

5 Sury 0 j maps, Bihar and Orissa, 100540.. District of Putun. 





4, Stone in wateb-course showing long groove, 
(The line along centre is only edge op shadow.) 


Photo-engraved & printed at the Offices of the Survey of rndia Galcuita, IH 27 . 











2. Gup-markeb stones near Buchanan’s Dukrighat. 


Photo.-engraved Sc printed at the Offices of the Survey of ] ndia, (’aieuf ta, ]!)i»r. 
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further west I, discovered a waterway and at, a distance of .v 
aaotter fnrloBg^ remarkable remains of an old, settlement,^ ,Ifc 
coQBists of regular lines of stones showing the foiiodations 
and walls of- bniMicgs^ all lying in clearly -ma.rked ' rows^ of 
rooms large and small, enter walls as well as inner passages. 
The size and arrangement of rooms and passages as well as the 
type ,:of nnclressed Btones used, are strongly reminisoent-.of the 
rains, of the pre-historic town of old Kajgir^ inside the valley. 
This, discovery roased the cariosity of Mr, Jackson and wt‘ both 
returned toRiJgir in December, 1926, prepared for a longer stay 
and visited the , spot again, ; Mr. Jackson toak some photographs 
of the cnp-marked stones and they are reprodnced in 

the, aecompanying plates. We measnred- -and , sketched the 
settlement-— the ooter walls lengthwise -220 feet, 209 feet wide : 
five, large rooms at. either end arranged lengthwise and six 
smaller ones in the middle: a parallel row of rooms east to 
west and a passage rnnning the whole distance about 12 feet 
broad,’^ It is on an elevated piece of hard ground;, surrounded 
on three sides^ west^j south and north, by adjoining paddj^ fieldg. 
To the north;, , it is connected with t,be acre bearing the cii}>- 
marked stones, the intervening space being of a rocky soib 
through which passes a waterway to-day evidently feci by 
,rain water clown the sides of the hills, . Further north iti touches 
the nearest spur and higher on, the ridge, - .Thus the whole 
space from the ridge to tlie settlement covering about five acres 

^ These stones, imUke tla? eiip-marlteU stones, were evidentlv procured !fH‘a1ly 
from the liolglibouring ndge, 

® Jaekson, Arclueul. Suit. Iml. Kep. 1913-14, pp. eCS-'Tl. 

* For tlm arrangement of rixiina passages, and tke general imtvire of tite 
lefctleiimiit riihis inside the valley, cf. tlm exeellenfc plan prepared by dseksoB, 
A.S.R,, p. *2fi7. The earlier strata are dearly distingiashable from ihe 
later ones, tlmmselws fairly ancient, hy following old roads, enrting aerosiuItWr 
foimdatlona. It slionld be resnemWed that notidng but surface esplomtUma hm 
yet been atteiupteil at Ha'iglr. Hie tiiidressed sf/mosi may nt>f be of the carliosl. 
epoeii ; ef. Ferry, Tlie chUdren vf ihe Shh, p. OH .* W’‘li©*t tljearekuc dvilisa* 
tion brake up, not only wert irrigation, stone-working and image-carving given 
up, but mdal- working atici uuaing wer« abandoued, and ilm kiul ofttn giviu 
over to people who cared for mm of tliete things/’ 
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one continuation. Its ranobling nature may be aoco^^nted for 
partly by tbe removal of cup-marked stones, once spread more 
symetrically* In a village named Sherpur, just to tbe soufcliwest 
of the settlement we inspected a big well which had used up at 
least 600 of these stones and we were informed that neighbour- 
ing villages had also futilised them in the same way and some 
contractors had carted away thousands of them.^ We got into 
the waterway and unearthed some potteries which clearly showed 
previous habitations at a depth of 5 feet and possibly lower 
down. We searched the whole locality for any other piece of 
dressed or artificial stone and discovered a solitary broken pestlOi 
rather small about five inches in length and 2 inches in width. 
We spent another day ^ in examining the neighbouring ridge for 
any vein of gold or remains or proof of gold* working at any 
time, for reasons given below. We found no such sign. 

Later, with the help of the local landlord, we had three 
specimens of the cup-marked stones * carted direct to Patna, 
Two of them are now exhibited in the Patna Museum and the 
third is in the compound of the Principal of the Patna College. 

What were these stones used for and who brought them there ? 
We had a long discussion on the spot and later on in our tent 
far into the night. 

Mr. Jackson was a scientist and suspicious of theories. 
Yet he admitted that a collection of facts was no more s 
science than a heap of stones could be called a house, and that 
a house was infinitely more useful and more agreeable than m 
heap of stones. As Bacon said, science is possible only on 
generalities. In a quest after the unknown, it is better to ha¥e 
an imperfect plan than no plan at all. In science, a hypothesis 
has always, even when false, the advantage of suggesting 

* More damage to ancient Indian mine lias been done by these contractors aci 
bouse-bnilderg in ceaselessly removing and disposing of apparently unclaimed 
materials than by temporary vandalism of Invaders and fanatics. 

® The search was seriously hampered by a dense Jungle which we could not 
penetrate, at places. We however noticed a distinctive reddish tinge in the gmvel. 

* They weigh between three to four maunds each. The more regular enes 
were naturally taken away for use in wells and structures. 
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researches and 6sperioieEtSj even though subsequently destroyed 
by these very researches and esperimeni/S, according, to the 
inverse realisation of the legend of Ugolin., Every good theory 
is m eoagulum of logical thought and certain number of known 
facts. We then proceeded to think out the facts concerning 
the Cup-marked stones. 

{a) None in the neighbouring villages of Kamalpur, Nate** 
sar and Mokhtargarh had any idea about the origin of the 
stones^ except that they lay there from time immemorial. Two 
of the oldest inhabitants of Natesar ware slightly more definite 
about the deserted stone settlement. It was equally ancient, 
but agsooiated with the name of ting Bohtas, and formerly 
\iiQiwii ZB Suvan-pur, Suvanpur means a city of, or connected 
with, gold. It would suggest a settlement once occupied in 
gold-working. 

(5) The neighbouring ridge Joins the Sona«glri, Sona-giri 
means the rock containing gold- There is no shrine on this 
hill and yet important roads connected it on one side with the 
cup*inarked stones area leading on to Jethian and on the other 
to the Son-Bhandar cave,^ The south wall is the highest^ 
It often rises 30 — 10 feet above the level of the valley 
inside. Through three well-marked gaps run three ancient 
roads. The pilgrims road from Sona-giri to the Soa-Bhandar 
cave now passes through one^ probably representing a south- 
west gate leading towards Jethian. Near the middle is 
another gap representing the principal gate of the city on the 
south. The third road can be traced from the Bangaiiga 
opening in the hills, turning to the west round a spur of 
Sona-giri, cutting through it for some distance and then turning 
sharply to enter the old city. The west wall, as far as the Son 
/Bhiiadir-; cave, 'has. 'disappeared, ..owing to the branch of the 
Saras vat! stream which runs from the south. 

(<?) Thus the Son-Bha^d^r cava had the peculiarity of 
being connected with the cup-marked stones area by easy roads 

1 MarsBaE, pp. 

« 1918-14, pp. 268-9. 
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and of hating a stream' dose by—necessary for both gold*di'gg- 
iog and gold*- washing. Son- BhandSr means the store of gold. 
Many niisavonry stories' are still enrrent as' regards the etil effects 
of this persistent tradition.^ 'Some latter-day gold-seeker is said 
to hate used dynamitO' and blown up the, cave and thus^ made 
the left-hand side window-like aperture.^' More significant still 
is the dark passage to the right-hand top (higher up) of the 
passage* which is claimed to reach the outer side^ right through 
the interior of the solid rock. Even Beglar^s cave with seven 
chambers^ (Sattapanni), later disciedited as imaginary/'' begins 
to acquire a new meaning. The Rajpind cave in Jethian is 
credited with another such interior passage running right 
across the whole southern wall, vouchsafed by Hiiien-Tsiang 
himself.^ These passages remind one of Kunz^s ^ description 
of gold-working in North American mountains specially several 
caves in the mountain of the Pueblo region recently unearthed. 

The wonder caves are about 25 ft. from the surface and run 
100 ft. from the apex of the mountain, being about 30 by 
25 ft. in width, and from 6 to 8 ft. in height about the 
debris... Here were found numerous veins of turquoise from 
A in. to 2 in. in thickness and strips of gold-bearing quartz 
cover the walls of the central cave. It is presumed that 
further explorations would bring to light openings through these 
walls, fshowiiig that the entire mountain ’svaa honeycombed by 
the ancients.., Quail z veins were worked for gold in the 

^ Mr, Russell discovered, in 1913, anofclier cave contiguous to tbe >Sou*Bh5ndir 
a ad to its north. It is o£ the same design, and only part of the top arch of the 
inner wall is visible. The rest has fallen down and lies buried under rubbish 
and shrnbs. It is said to have been damaged bjsome gold-seeker, 

* Buchanan mistakenly thought it to be a part of the original plan, Jackson’s 
Buchanan, ihid^ p. 137. An examination of the line from the top of t\m door t<# 
the top of this window and the hacked patches do not support this view. 

® The passage can be negotiated on all fours for abDut 15 3 ^ards. 

* Beglar, A,S,E, (Cunningham). 

» Marshall, A.S,E,, 1905-06, pp. 86*106. 

* B®»I, Escords of th® Wtitem ‘World, vol. II,' p» 149. 

y Kuai;, (^mi mi Fndms #f Mmih Amwim^ 1, -15^6. 



■TOt.vXl?. ^ijlJP.MABIjE:p..;STON^^ ,, : MB', 

saiti, 0 " disfcriet. .■Lock^ atteste . the ■ .game pk 0 iic^meo,o'ii :i|i., 43 h® 
.,g0M4)ea:riog Eioimtaifis koown as I4OS Cerillos* ■ 

' (dl /Tiie distribution .of ^ gold-bearing areas in India , is, 
relevant , and .suggestive.-. Geologists have so .far ..devoted, more 
.atfceation. to,' river*gold than to roek-^goIcL Almost evarj 
province io India possesses, these gold ■streams/ .BalP refers , to 
Walker^s testimony that washing had been caniad ,011 
. comparatively recently in the streams, which feed the Godavari 
from the South. He himself learnt that all the' rivers of the 
Punjab^ the ' Kavi alone eicepted, contained ' cuneiferous 
sands...... t he „ rivers and streams as a general viile contained 

gold*'^ Watt^ notices the most striking .feature of the' gold 
. deposits of the Assam valley as the universal distribution of 
the metal in extremely small percentages throughout the gravel 
of the river beds. Bioxam^ describes the process of extraction. 
The high specific gravity of gold being 19*3, It is left behind 
while the sand with a sp. gr. 2*8 is carried away by water. 
Wooden or metal bowls wherein sand is shaken up with water 
by hand^ pouring off the light portions, leaving the grains 
of gold at the bottom of the vessel are the ordinary implements 
of this alluvial-washing or placer«digging/ 

In his interesting sketch of the search for gold and pearls 
of a highly civilised archaic people and its relics among their 
degraded descendants, Perry^ notices- the .selected and pros- 
pected gold-producing tracts in India. His map ® recording 
gold in Chota Nagpur (Singhbhum, Dhalbhum, Manbhum) 
up to Hazaribagh is not ..exhaustive, . so far as rock-gold . is 
-concerned. It is partly due to present-d.ay ' ind to any 

,V _ ' ' 

Boscoe, Yol. 11, p. ass. 

Ball, III, p. 18S. 

* /6t£l,p.2O0. 

^ Commercial Prodticf$ €f Indiaj )^^ ^&Cu 
Bhxdmi Inorganic Chemutr^,'^, 4t04t,' ' - 
^ Contrast tke method applied iu the -IVi rallej ...lu ■ Palmif •. S4., ' 

. w® Ferry, Tke Ckiidre^ ^ftke 8im^ pp. S6-^a. 

® 90 . 
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method except that of washing. Says Ball ^ Gold-washing 
as practised in India, affords an example, I believe, of htinian 
degradation. The colonies of washers who are found plying 
their trade in most of the areas where, geologically speakings 
the occurrence of gold is possible, must be regarded as the 
remnants of a people possessing special knowledge ; for although 
the former may have some acq^uaintance with the appearance 
of the rocks in the neighbourhood of which gold occurs/ so far 
as I could ascertain from a close examination of the operations 
of two gold-washers who were in my service for about three 
months, such acquaintance, if possessed, is rarely availed of . 
Indeed, I doubt if they ever look upon the rock as being really 
the source from whence the gold has been derived ,*...But 
it cannot always have been so, for their earliest progenitors 
must have ascertained the existence of the gold by the applica- 
tion of experimental research in localities where, from theore- 
tical considerations, they believed it to exist/' * The 
occurrence of gold in the sands and alluvial soil obvious to the 
eye ensures the retention of old river- names like Suvan-rekhi. 
or Streak of gold " whereas the names of gold-bearing rocks 
like Suvarna-giri (now Maski, cf. A^oba inser.) in the Nizam's 
Dominions in the South or Eatnagiri Mudgagiri (present 
Monghyr) have changed or become obscure. Son-giri and 
adjoining Su van-pur seem to have suffered a similar fate, 


1 Perry, op. cit., p. 90. 

* It would be pure speculation at thia stage, to guess who were the exp»- 
Bents of this archaic civilisation. Yet it is more than mere eoiacidenee 
that the Asuras are generally closely associated with gold in ancient litemtnre^ 
cf. the gotden city of Lanka of Ravana, cf. also the almost invariable Aiura 
nomenciature with hira^ya (gold) in the Mahabharata : Hiranyakalipn, 
Mbh. 1.66. 17: Hiranyadbanu, MBh. 1.142.40: Hira^yabahu, MBk 1* 
57. 6 ; Hirany«hasfea, MBh. Sa. 240. 35 ; Hira^iyaksa, MBh. Sa. 208. 10 ; 
Hirai^yapara, MBh. k. 100. 1. The Pre-Vedic Indus civiligation al Mahenjo- 
l>aro has revealed the use of gold in extenso (Marshall, Hlrntr. Times 
India. f 1928, March), The Vedrc Iryans found gold already in varied nee, 

more so than silver 101 ). Pre-Vedic India-^ cum Asura- cam gold h 

at least a possible hypothesis. 


:eHf*M4EKSB' SfOITES Mill SIS 

: (e) Mr, Jackson once mei' an Atiskalian gold export sisyiag 
at the Ei.Jgir Inspection Bungalow* He had ' prospected for 
an, Australian company, but the terms of the zamindtr ' were 
tmacceptable and he left. 

(/) The traditional mortar and pestle industry of ' Pifcharkati ' 
reported by Buchanan ^ and remembered to-day, once 
eridently supplied the needs of the Suvau-pnr establishment. 
Eiren in Buchanan'^s time^ the Pafcharkati works had no apparent 
famn S^Stre. It is intelligible only as a link in the Son*gm— 
Suvanpur— Son-Bhandar chain of gold works We searched in 

vain for any stray pestle lying about. Its absence is easily 
explicable t (i) some might be lying underground and concealed 
from view, (ii) due to their small and handy size, neighbouring 
Ttllagers might be picking them up and removing them all 
these years. It has been stated above, that even the big cup- 
marked stones are no longer safe and may disappear after 
another 10 years — a lesson to those who fondly procrastinate 
over the fancied changelessness of eastern, specially Indian, 
landmarks. 

[g) But all the above association of place-names and past 
industries must be based on the real nature of these stones 
with the cup-like hollows. Their use in gold working is the 
only plausible hypothesis from a comparison with similar finds 
elsewhere where the remains of old metallurgical appliances 
are still available for verification. The following quotation from 
the paper of Major Munn,^ Inspector of Mines to the Nizam 
of Hyderabad (1918) is highly suggestive, specially in 
view of the fact that in Hyderabad the very mem oiy of 
these ancient mines and all extraction of gold, is entirely 
lost, even in folklore. It was, in fact, not until 
1888 that these old gold mines wore rediscovered, and 
the early efforts of the explorer were watched with intense' 
ridicule by the local Brahmin— who never had had clear proof 

^ Supra, 

*l£iian, d^cient Mines and Megaliths in Syd€fahaijMenin.-'Wtm,\ 
Ma3seh«srter Lit. and Phil 8oc. 19S1, S-T. 

W lEw. J.'' 
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0 ft Sahib's ''Tht 'difieiilti -whkh ^tleiKled thii 

proepeotiBg was aceeiitimted by tbe iaet' that all the workings 
had been completely filled up and practically obliterated by 
the so-called black cotton soil, an allwial resnltiiiig Iroiii the 
decomposition of the Beccan Trap. ' So that' ihe snrface indi- 
cations were most deluding, and consisted of typical anrilerons 
blue quarts, and the remains of old appliances 

on the adjacent hard trappoid rock. Everywhere ■ enp4iki 
iollowSf undoubtedly notMng but small mortars found in 
the rock^ where the gold quartz was pounded with stone pestles^ 
and occasionally small cracihles have been fo and which, on 
crushing, gave an assay for gokh^...The development of the 
mine at Hutti must have taken a considerable period and 
employed a great number of people, not only in the actual 
mining, but in the crushing of the resulting oiv/'^ 

1 Here sMjparate blocks o£ stones bad been fashioned to serve the purpose ol 
the gold-ornshers;, dac partly to the comparatively softer texture of the possible 
gold-bearing ridge, partly to more extensive operations as attested by tlie large 
settlement of gold-workers at Ssvanpur. 

2 Muan, 5. 

3/m6-T. 



VI.-r-Historical data ia the Garga- 
Samliita and the Brahmin Empire. 

' ■ By K. F, Jayaswalt 

Matieials. 

■1. In the aonrse.of my studies on r k- m i n-E m.fir e 

■' .1 took lip the liistorieal ohapter of tbe Cjaiga-Saiiiliita, entitled 
the Jnga^'pwfana or the .History' of the Yiiga^/' I .made. , a 
search for 'a better m^-museript than the one whieh was before 
Dr. . Kern^ to ' whom we owe the first notice of the historical 
chapter and some valuabla facts therein.^ My results based 
on a mannscript of the Asiatic Society of Bengal were published 
in I9.H as a part of the Notes on the Braiimm Empire/'"'^ 
Since then I recovered another manuscript^ but a third one 
could not be traced in spite of attempts extending over fifteen 
years. The book has become extremely rare. 

2, The present study and the text published below depend 
on the following materials. In the collection of 'the Asiritle 
Society of Bengal there are two .manuscripts with the name 
of the work. .But only one-of them, is the . treeiise on Jyotifa 
with which we are concerned, the other one having notiung to 
do with the .subject. .-MS, -^O.' D» I» ■bearing the seal .of 
'the College of Fort William with the English daie lb25 
is superior to the manuscript in the posies^sion of 
Dr, Kem in being complete,- while Kernes copy was fragmen* 
'tary. The Asiatic Society's' manuscript has one hundred and 
sixty Mios« -The title-psg-6 bears the 'title Garga-Samhiti, 
while the colophons to the chapters describe the book as Garglya 
tlyotisa. In some places Vrddha, is added, before G’arga, e.g,, 
at folio. 90. Up to folio 176;tha. marginal title is and 

thenceforward {whence another copyist-- starts-} the abbreviation 
jmff* 9“ is used. The text is ' -not much ' better than that of 
■Kernes manuscript, but it is- helpful - in ma'riy instaiiees as will 
be seen presently. ■ 

BihatsaAkita of VjU’Sha-MlliUftj Bibliothoea. , .Iiifeocliicsticia^ 

pp. S2*40. . ' 

^ PatMs 1914. '• - 
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3. Two copies of the work are in the Government Sanskrit 
College at Benares. One of them (no. 128) is fragmentary 
containing only 45 folios ; it does not reach the Ynga-pnrS^^a 
section. But the other (no. 122) is complete except for folios 
67 and 68. The MS. is on paper and the Tuga-pura^a 
chapter begins at folio 93, the general discussion about past and 
present history being at folio 92. The MS. generally gives 
better readings than the other two materials, yet it is not 
correct. The book is described Frddha-Garffa-viraehtta’Jgotifa- 

Sa^hiiB,, with marginal title 

Characteristics of the te3ct. 

4. The text bears nnmistakable traces of Frakritisinsj^ and 
it seems that the original was either in pare Prakrit or in 
mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. It is dne to this linguistic feature 
that we have such an unsatisfactory text. Prakritisms in the 
text have been noted below* It seems that a text thoroughly 
correct, from the Sanskrit point of view, is not to be expected* 

5* The author had before him some faithful historical 
chronicle, a matter-of-fact narrative, on which he drew. It was 
a record of the Imperial Magadha, coming down to the break* 
upoftheSunga .Empire by the advent of the ^akas, and the 
preceding weakness brought about by the Indo-Greeks. It is 
noteworthy that this is the only Hindu record which preserves an 
aocDnnt of the invasion and retirement of the Indo-Greeks oa 
and from Magadha, Further, this is the only record, except 
the coins, of several Indo-Greek rulers. It is also noteworthy 
that the rule of the Sakas on the river Sipra is specially noticed 
in the accounts. The chronicler found the Sakas ruling, for 
he closes with a gloomy outlook and does not know the 
revivalist dynasties of Hindu independence who contended 
against the ^akas or who wiped them out. 

6* Its traditions are distinctly independent of the Pura^as 
and details are unique and of the highest importance. 

« The Bhaudarkar Orienfeal Research lestitafce, Poona, has one MS, (no. UZ 
of 1895-1902) dated SamYafe 1881, But tmfortunately it contains only the 
beginning of the chapter (Ms. 19S-194) ; five leaves (195-199) which covcNd our 
text are laiseing. 


Date of the work. 

The work hm been quoted by Varabamibiia aboni 500 
A,Q. m m establisbed autbority.^ Its giving prominence to the 
^akas and its k nowledge of them as the last rulers, with realistici 
details, and' its ignorance of the Andhras (generally)^ the 
Ebhlras^ the Guptas etc., place it earlier than all the known 
Pn?S:^as as we have them# These features, on the line of the 
argument now accepted for determining the date of the 
Puri:pas, would indicate the latter half of the first century 
before the Christian era as the probable date of the original 
ohraaicle, which was versified in anu^tupsin this astronomical 
treatise.^ 

8. After a brief description of the three former 
enumerating a number of chief heroes of the Mahabharata to be 
born in the closing period of the third yuga {gugahap)^ the 
Kali is introduced on the death of Queen Ersna (A. S. B* MS, 
folio 108, Benares MS, folio 9S). 1 give below the tei^l 
dealing with the Kali age.® 

» Kern, Bys., Intro., pp. S3-34. 

* The criticism of Dr. Fleet (*f. R. A. S ,1912, 791«^r92) on the antiquity of 
the hook is hardly warrantable. The fact that a work contains unreasonable 
tgures (and the figures of the Tugs-purana are not, as we shall see below, so un- 
reasonable as they have been taken to be) does not necessarily prove a late origin, 
» The Yuga-Pura^a i# in the form of an answer from Sankara to Skanda, 
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[§ 1 . Begmainga of the Kali Age.] 

[The text of this sectioa is based on the aianuseript of th* 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (to be referred to as A.) and on the 
MS. of the Benares Sanskrit College (to be referred to as B.). 
Dr. Kern has not quoted the passage.] 

1. if^T « 

, -Cl 

‘i. ^ wn ?) I 

3 w 

i . rm: (® ■%) [if] I 

5. t ^mgfqc^frT ^ warn; ii 

6. ^cfWT f§[^ (:) 1 

7. f|5i:{%sriiaw^; II 

[§ 2. Foundation of Pataliputra.] 

[Dr^ Kern .bas quoted all the lines given hj me in f § 2-5 
except line 26. Kernes text is referred to as K,] 

8. cRTj rrmj fs^^PTirirwt » 

9. (o #) siTir siflffm iri«T?rr ar^: ii 

X J,— Figures iu t n. refer to the lines above. (Hound brackets) indi<;at« 
proposed emendations. [s?C[nare brackets] enclose apparent correc- 
tions. .Pkfc™ Prakrifcism. 

' soft (B)for an^ (A). 

* This line is omitted in A, 

‘ (A). 0 «5?Ttlr (B), 0 (A), «d (B.) 

^ A, spells the last word throughout as ^ Q 
A. omits the 
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12. tsr Pkfc. (?rsr) ^sq^n:* sew* ?nrR* i 

[§ liOEge¥if5y of Pufpapum (Pataliputra).] 

13. ^uTwt srrw ii 

14. gpsthrf ^ ti3a 'T?gf5^w?!er5cn®«JT i Pi^t. 

15. gt#f tj*i? ii 

[§ 4. King Salisuka at Puapapura and tHe “so-called Coaquast 

of Dhama ".] 

16. mtfmi Pkt. irmirt i 

17. spl^: 5Tf%«*rf^ it 

18. ?! ?T5rT f simi i 

19 HflJ !| 

20. ?5r 33tg«rm< (^erf^?) srfM i|w: t 


^ at* ^WTJfWT '8l’& (E ) an^ 

’* iWt (A.), wit ^ 5«ql aCfIT 3f»[ ^* (B.) 

to Prukntism. It seems tt Imve r=: | 

leads ^sgrswgtnaBr iiart evidently am mccowt el 

putting tbe verb in the next line in plur^tl. 

If (A, aii.i K.) The B. reading is correct.' In the ' |H-eeeaiM.g • 


line has led the copyist tj pat tue verb in pluraV; ^ km nothing., to 

Prakritisin is evident in this lime and im the- next ■one. \ 

(B.) 

“ 9XIW (B.) 

« ??sr (K- and A.). ^5pif «itr?raT (®)- 


’SEf'mi— iKl^; (B)- 

Hinmimonsly iu all. 

18 ail:^ (B.). (A.) is replaced by in (B.), 

it to he foiintl anatiimonsly in all th« Mils.,', oL fill kimn 
Sanskrit h$tati/ commtMomting\ 
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21 . ilt^tciTT {irgpf i> 

[§ 5. The Greek Invasion and the Battle of PufpapEra*] 

22. m: ?w I 

23. wir pi%«ET!?iT ( ; ) II 

24 3<rj ^ I 

25. in^ ST 

26. ai(^)^ ^ (ci^) 5Pr^f?i trim* i 

[§ 6. Condition of the People at the end of the Kali Age.J 

27. Wq ^^ Ts fvrufg sttottj i 

28 . sn^iiiT ( : ) t^prrt i 

29. ^enrtistT ( j ) wf^Rfer ^ i 

30. qrj^ftg ’0?ffpiT 

31. fNlf^ qstsRfsH 5| I 

82. 3RR««^«rTfttir5 1 

33. fir^^ ftrm sitt srf^’^fsci sr | 

34. f mfanwT 

86. 3»oirn:iTr«Tasf5w ( j ) ^sttseT ^g c rf ^ i cl » 

^ (^*) (^‘)* reading is adopted here^ Tlie onliiK 

n^diag wiU indicate that the Tavaaai (line 2®) were from FaScliila and Matlitim 
Bat see Unes 40— 44 

0 13^1 (A.). 

®® Kern has left out Hues 26*41, He casuall;f girea oa« extract from ikes 
$2-3S The next following is a complaint agamit the heretics {faihm4m 

atKKited 8» ^HT^5«5mTfT;W s I ftw« ■!5^ 

(Kem, Br. S. Intro., p. 8B). * 

SRSTl^WItgOTHf (A-)- 

:: V: «;%f 

^’’OTfSJT’SfWPWlW- 

ITO (A-). 
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36. ^ 3Tf^% 'sr ; i 

37. p[t t JT^isrfsn 3f 5g3?Pr i I 

38. iTt^T%s5r«rf ftgT[:] 

39. B[jr]%aiT (0 * I 

[§7 Exactions by Dharma-mita and 
the Greek retirement from Madhyade^a.] 

[K. gives lines 42-46.] 

40. ^l^fr-cTjiT s 1 

41. * )% [in^^ ] ^ t J 

42. ;isr^?j[sr^gf5ef 

43. ^i^OT?q^?r-H’?rm (*) ^ : i 

4i. I 

[§8. The Kings of Saketa and the condition of MagadhaJ 

46. tTjft fJTsnBT^qi wrrsi! 

46. «5rcT5iT^ : i 

47. 

“ sif^ofng /g *3f (^)- 

38_a». Pound in (B), not in (A). MS. 

*’ *IS!J^‘ and{B). 

“ W.» 

(K). 

^B) and (K), 

«^^^(A)and(K)„^^(B), 

K. does not cite lines 47-52, but mentions Agnivaisya Kings (page 3S), 

ojf »« *** 

' i R*i. j. 
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48. S5^i W^’>ST I 

49. rei^ ( x ) •. \ 

50. ?:t5tnff ?rafT g trf^ \ 

61. 3i[T]flrlsiiT^g ^ (°*i0 iF^f^wr : i 

62. ■^n q^ntf^at gprt m 

[§9. Advent of the S' akas.] 

[K. cites lines 53*58.j 

63. ira t 

64. <Trra I 

55. ^fff|y*3i-aicr-tr*3iT^ faatai’ # a^r^srfa i 

66. (?) (sic) I 

67. im (:) a : i 

[§ 10 End of the (first) S'aba king, and anarchy,] 

68. ^fsrs' siRRnt wf^fa i 

69. 5<iq5fm cT?[T ^ ( ‘ ) [^>3 afa ( ’ ) [aa] I 

ifirit ?jaiT (A), 
arn^rr :'^ (a)., (a). 

*0 A. reads for (B). K. also evidently had before him, 

as he says 'After some wars, it is said that the Agnivai^ya kings ’^vill fall in 
battle* (page 38). 

«JTf^T (•^)- 

(B)., °af ® (A) and (K)., O^TSTTa (B) and (K). 

“ (A) aad(E)., (B.) (BJ. 

(A) and (B). K. stops wi& tliis lines but 
mentions certain data from § § 11-12. (Br. S., Intro,, p, 3S.) 

g^aaiara a^ ^ fitafa »wfa a (a), ifsrfa ^ 
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[§ 11 Certain Mlechcliha kings J 

61 JT^T^; I 

62 insrct l'5!?5rwr[»i]ffr^^ i 

63 Sfq-;^ TTc^ i 

64 jriT*?55T : j 

65 5m.‘ f ^iWTiT^ ^'EUT# I 

66 srsTTjT^?? I 

67 crat wneg * 93 ^; ^ ^ snsfrfgisrfa i 

68 i?f3prf^[?rTi|r] r 

69 ^rr^Tect (ir'ic^fH ^^\^ : 1 

70 trsiT «TttiMt^*f-5TW?rj \ 

71 »fl^[5i*t]3 ^ IfT I 


61 O, 
63 


’?;-^ \£nr^° (B). cf. 

(B)/ IC/ reads m/a or Lolilfcukslii (p. 39.) 
both in (A) and (B)* 

61 The last word is in mss. 

^ (^), w- 

®® oETWf^a' (^^-5 B. 

except in place of it reads Probably is 

a reminiscent of a Prakrit ending. 


*® wfijt’T «5t%^irsr 1 (^) > sn^^r^Tif 

° cTT*^ i^c?5rf^ I (B). 

"sFTiiTswsrj °5Trfr 5!tH?r: W- 
” 3Tf^3 

g<!T% (A), (B) ; « Piwbyaka » (E). 


m 
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73. 5!i^ itrstt fnw *iw?rt i 

74. BiLw] I 

75. ?r?rr^rM ?:T'm 

76. tia5nr{%M«i^f?f i 

77. ?i^ i 

xisg f I 

[§15J. Puspapura and King Agnimitra.] 

79. Tier: s«qs?: O ?*nl i 

80. (?:■) feiT«?' (^•) i 

81. ar^ i 

82 . ^?fRT€ ’frarqr'?^ (qf)sq?r? i 

83. ¥js[«iT^ I 

84. 

86. a^q’T a 5?qt sliT^I' ; af I 

86. asr f^qsrif f ’ %fTt ^ i 

87. af^pfsT artosa g?T5t i 

88. sT[T]faas[q^^T 51TSIT ¥rf^^ fnsTflg: I 

” ma-sfRa; 

74 (Pki). 

77-78 These lines are only in B. 

“ flfasrfa M f^iw* <A)- ftf Tsf* (s)* 

®* fOTT: 

8S K. also <* Bhadrapaka ** Agnimitra ’* (K), ^lll[Qfi|^ 

“ (®)* 

«8 ^ (A)., (A) aad (B). 
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89. ST^fa J 

90. [srrlSrlainTO mn imzi k\^' *5^ i 

91. (5RR?)-^NiTlfg5r? I 

92. ?r5r; i 

93. i^^(fe)5n ^ 5?^ %%i I 

[§ 18 . Ead of the Agnivai^ya (°maitrya?) Kiags, 
and the condition of the People.] 

94 . I 
96. s^T ^H5 t 1 ^ ^H^sn I 

96. ml; i 

97. ^¥Jc^#??3Wtiirf ^ig^Tt^^iTT: I 

98. [fg®r]^T*rf ?iT (i^T) »rfw«rfsff *TTr^fT i 

99. ifft^irr: \ 

100. ?i5rj ^frsqf) ii^rsrfscr *i ^'ajsr: i 

ilOl. TR*rs?rt [i|t 3 ^ (“srO 3«^Tt i 

«9 Wv — — _— 

“ ?r?r: ui^ l W- The i#.fc woid 

of (B) might be a mistake for | 

“ 5r?fftw!T (^)v5 

®® ^ tjTOTJ 5 ^T^€t^’l-'qrn3<r;(w. 

67 o (A). 

®® •Bfjstf v(t^ ^ m ° Wi ° (B). ^qnr 

a csorrapt form, origiaally denoting ‘having ten wives/ 

^ (^) (®)* 

™ sngif 

^5T 2288, (Pkt^. . 
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102 . } 

103. I 

[§ 14. Rule of the Satu Kiug.] 

104 ?wi: ^ 5 

106. s^itt ^ ^ I 

[§ 15 Depredations by the S'akas on the Sipra.] 

106. mi Trnii \ 

107. ^(=Sq[qRX) ^[^t] 8^91^ ^ I 

108. 'ggflM ^ [ 35 ]^^ sTTO^sif^ sjTfi^iTt I 

109. TO: ^ (^51? iNf ?) ^5jf t(i 

110. ?mt ^BT8it 5r5?r ^crstresr trf5i:’i[8rr«3[ 1 

[§ 16 Long Famine and Plague.] 

111. 

112. sign5fT?r8rfe«!T5^ 5fiT%w«i^?TT{ 1 

113. ?Rr; tntt^ i 

114. I 
116. sfiTPirw^ ^ 8r ^ar; 1 

1® ?n;rj ° (^)- 

w. 

sgffj!# (A-)- 

8r8RT (A.) and(B.); (A.). 

{!*•)• ssTsrfawf^ (B-). 

>«» ^ (A.)ima (B.). 

*“ (®*)' 8jt^f (»•)• 

(A.) 

XfTq^ (^)* C^-)* 
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Translatioa. 

[Sectioii l— Beginniogs of febe Kali Age.] 

The great^ K r s n a, daughter of Drupada, died. Thereafter 
while there is a loss of human population and the circle of 
kings is thinned for future, there will be the fourth and the 
last age called Kali. 

Then, in the beginning of the Kali age, there will he borp 
Jana m e J a y a, son of Parikshit, who will be famous on the 
earth and full of majesty : there is no doubt about it. And 
that king will have hostility with the Brabmanas (which will 
happen) on account of the king coming into the hand of Time, 
having incurred indignation of the Brahmanas for his wife.^ 

[Section 2 — Foundation of Pataliputra.j 

Thereafter, in the Kali age, (there will be) a king, 
descended from Sisunaga, (he will be) powerful, U d a d h i 
(Udayi) by name, virtuous and famous on the earth on account 
of Lis qualities. That royal sage on the southern bank of the 
Ganges, within a large enclosure founds a charming (chief) 
city full of flower gardens and population — that, [or, thereon] 
capital Puspapura, the son of F a t a 1 1 , the charming- 

[Section S — Longivity of Puspapura (Pfitaliputra)]. 

It will last, and there is no doubt about it, for five 
thousand, five hundred and five years, five months, five days, as 
well as five muhtiitas (4 hours). 

^ MaM, * great ’ (Vcdic). 

^ The story of this quarrel is to be found in the Puraiiias, c.g., Matsya (c. SO, 
56“65) j the dispute -was in connection with sacrifice. The Aitareya Brahmaxia 
(VIL22'180) mentions the historical fact of the hoisc-sacrificc by this king 

and even quotes the yajna-gatJia about it, giving details : — 

Janamejaya’s historical position is undoubted. The quarrel is hinted at in the 
Ait, Br. and is historical, Cf, also Pargiter, Purdi^a Text^ p. 86, 
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[Section 4--King SaliMka at Pufpapnra and the “ so-called 
Conquest of Dharma.'’] 

In that charming Pn§papnra, full of hundreds (of men), 
the king of the nation will son of Etu(=?.bhu) 

ksS-karma (Ribhuksha-Varma ?)^ 

That king produced by deeds, of wicked soul, fond 
of quarrels, talking of Dharma (religion) (but really) devoid 
of Dharma (religion), causes terrible oppression to his own 
realm. He, the fool, commemorating (following) his elder 
brother the good and famous on account of his virtues, will 
establish the so-called conquest of Dharma (religion) . 

[Section 5. — The Greek Invasion and the Battle of Puspapura.] 
After this, having invaded Saketa, the Panchalas and 
Mathura, the viciously valiant Yavanas (Greeks) will reach 
Kusumadhvaja (‘ the town of the flower standard '.) Then the 
thick mud-fortification (embankment) at Patalipntra being 
reached, all the provinces will be in disorder, without doubt. 
Ultimately a great battle will follow with tree (-like) engines.® 
[Section 6. Condition of the People at the end of the Kali Age.] 
In the end of the Yuga there will be non-Aryans following 
the religious practices of the Aryas. The Brahma^as, the 
Ksatriyas, the Vai^yas as well as the Sudras will be low men. 
They undoubtedly will dress themselves all alike, and will have 
conduct all alike. In that end of the Yuga men will be united 
with heretical sects j they will strike friendships for the sake of 
women. This is without doubt. Without doubt there will 
he in this world Bhiksukas (religious mendicants) of the Sudra 
caste, wearing cMra (Buddhist religious cloth) and bark, wearing 
matted hair and bark. At the approach of the end of the Yuga 
in this world, the Sudras will offer oblations to fire with hymns 

^ Ei’bbiilcslia-Indra. It probably lepresenta tbe fatlier of Indra-palita of tho 
Vayii and tbe Brabmanda where be is placed just above tbe position occupied by 
Salisuba in tbe Visnu and Bbagavata. Cf. Devav a r m tbe next bing, 

* This was probably Satagbni [wMob iB described to be tall like a palmyra 
tree]. Tbe ArtbaEstra mentions that on tbe city-walls there should be engines 
of war : P’ 
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proclaimed viitli €m/cara» attd (will be) keepers of the three fires 
with little hesitation, Without doubt m; the end of the Kali 
age^ there will be Sudras with. fixed vowS' for fire .saerificesi 
praying and in matters of fire xituale. 

Without doubt there will be Siidras who will address with' 
and Brahmanas who will address, (others) with 
Arya They will be alike in dress and conduct. 

[Section 7. Exactions by Dharma-mifca, and Greek retirement 
from Madhyadela,] 

The 2^£i^^a-elders^ of Dharma-mita will fearlessly devour the 
people. The Yavanas (Greeks) will command, the Kings will 
disappear. (But ultimately) the Yavanas, intoxicated with 
fighting, will not stay in MailiyaAeia (the Middle country): there 
will be undoubtedly a civil war amongst them, arising in their 
own country, there will be a very terrible and ferocious war. 

[Section 8.'"— The Kings of Saketa and condition of Magadha*] 
Then on the destruction of the Yavanas (Greeks) owing to 
the intiuence of the Age, at Saketa there will be seven powerful 
kings. The soldiers wounded in battles by the soldiers of the 
Lohitadri (the Eed Mountain) will make the land empty, 
terrible with blood, and fearful. 

Then the whole of the Magadha people inhabiting by the 
Ganges (will become) ferocious : ultimately there will be blood- 
sbed and war. They, all the Sgmvais\a (Agnimaitryas^ ? } 
Kings in (mutual) discord will perish by war, and so will 
do the peoples dependent on them, 

[Section 9.~Advent of the Sakas.] 

Then the king of the Sakas, greedy, very powerful, wicked 
and sinful at the approach of (his) end will attain destruction 
(in his) aim against the Sata King of Kalihga, 

He will go, being effaced by the Savaras armed with arrow 
(of ^ Seelmdra ^ or * Kmedu ^ ?}. The smaller ($aka chiefs) will 
be all killed without doubt. 


^ J. B. 0* B. d., XIV, 128, for * tama elders.* 
iS 


1 Bei. 
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[Section lO.-— End of the (first) ^aka King, and anarchy,] 
On the destruction of the §aka king the land will 
become desolate. [The town] called Puspa will then become 
desolate, andj alas, repulsive. There may be a king, or there 
may not be a king. 

[Section 11 . — Certain Mlechchha (Greek) Kings.] 

Then Amlata (or Amnata), called ‘ the red-eyed / the invincible, 
Amlata arising from dlanv, (or dhatru) ? who will 

Amy&tas. be very powerful, will assume the name 
Pushya. They all going to the {or, a) city, will occupy the empty 
town fully. They all will be greedy for wealth and powerful* 
Then the foreigner (Mlechchha) Amlata, the red- eyed, wearing 
red clothes, finding the people extremely helpless, will overturn 
them. Then that king will destroy the four castes, by making 
all the old-established (castes) lowplaeed. 

Amlata, the red-eyed, will also fall in distress along with his 
Gopal^hama family. Then there will be a king, 

Appolophanes. Gopalobhgma by name. But King 

Gopala, then having ruled for one year the kingdom along 
with Pushyaka, will attain his end. Then there will be the 
Pusyaka just king, called Pusyaka by name ; be 

Penkelaos. also having ruled the kingdom for one 
year, will attain his end. Then (there will be) King Savtla, the 
Savila invincible, the powerful ; he also after 

Sliolos. having ruled for three years, will attain 

bis end. 


Then (there will be) Vikuya^asjsomenon-Brahmapia, famous 


Vikuyasas. 


among the people. His reign will bo 
wicked, also for three years. 


[Section 12. — Aguimitra at Pu§papura.] 

Then (besides), Pu§papura will be similarly populous. It 
will be full of festivities celebrating the birth of hero ^iddhdrtia. 
In the southern quarter of the city his conveyance is seen — two 
thousand horses and an elephant-car, {kaljptajj,, coming down 
from ages ?). At that time in Bbadrapaka, the country having 
a pilkr, there (will be) Ago i sa i t r a. There will be born 
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a very beautiful girl in that country. For her that king will 
have a terrible battle with the Brahma^as. There on account 
of the (decree) of Vi§nu, he will leave his body (die), without 
doubt. After the close of that very terrible battle a son of 
Agnimitra (misspelt Agnivaiiya) will be king and a great lord. 
And his reign will be a successful one, for 20 years. Then King 
Agni^maitrya], having obtained the kingdom like Mahendra 
will have a war with a combination of the Savaras (?); then the 
king while engaged in the terrible and big war,^ will attain 
death through the (weapon?) bull-horn ? 

[Section 13.— End of the Agnivai^ya (Agnimaitraya) kings, and 
condition of the People.] 

Then at the time after the end of the terrible war, the earth 
will be desolate and terrible, and will be predominated by 
women. Women will do the work of cultivation handling 
ploughs ; on account of the scarcity of men, women will act as 
bow-soldiers on (battle) fields. At that time men will have 
20 wives or 10 wives. In the society, in every direction, on 
festivals, the (number of) men will be few and women will be 
by crowds, without doubt. Seeing women in a position superior 
to men, they see a strange sight. Women will do every business 
in villages and towns. Men will be contented, and householdere 
will wear red (ascetic) robes. 

[Section 14. — Rule of the Satu king.] 

Then the excellent king of the Satns, having conquered 
the land through his army on completing the 10th year, will 
attain death, 

[Section 15. — Depredations by the Sakas : on the Sipra.] 

Then the terrible and the numerous Sakas will make the 
population lose their conduct and degraded in their own aefs. 
This is the report (oral). One-fourth of the population the 
Sakas will destroy by weapon, and they will take away to their 
own capital one-fourth of their (? wealth or ? number). 

Then in the population on the Sepra on the destruction of 
that regime : 

I R.ftdujs for JTpaift ? 
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[Section 16.— Long Famine and Plague.] 

God [ludra] will cause a drought for 12 years. The population 
■will be dwindled, oppressed by famine and perils. Then in the 
world decayed by sins, after a famine causing extreme terror, 
there will be the end of the Ynga, destroyer of every life. There 

will be a terrible plague without doubt. 

« * * * * * 

[The pessimistic description is continued. The waters of 
several rivers, the Ganges, the Indus, thelravati, the Vilakha, 
the Yetravati, the Suvarna, the Kauliki and the Sarasvati, 
would be dried up on account of the drought. There would be 
atheists and men of unbrahmanical behaviour. In the twelve 
states [maii.dalas) the orthodox man would be exhausted from 
hunger and thirst. Those who would live on the Ajatagiri in 
the two states would have a better time and so 

would they who would reside in the third state. Those who 
would have patience would survive the famine and the epidemic 
as also those living on the sea-eoast and at Mabavata, to the 
south-east of the frontiers. The Kaverf would water for three 
hundred yojanaSf and the people would live there on fish and on 
boars. In another mati-dala near Bhojakata^ the population 
at Devikuta and Strikuta would subsist on fish and moths. 
The distress would be most terrible in the Kuvinda country and 
on the Trikuta and the Pariyatra mountains. All this is to 
happen at the end of the (Kali) yuga. Each half a is of thousand 
gngu? Thus ends 35fIfCrni* I 


General discassiou. 

1. It is noteworthy that the Kali age, according to this 
authority, began with the death of Krsi^La 
Draupadi, while the PuraBtas date the 
event with the day of the death of K,r8:^a 
Vasndeva. This datum like so many other details which follow, 
indicates a source different from what the Puranas are based on. 


Beginnings of the 
Kali age. 


* In A, j Hokata. 

^ See J# B. 0* B. S. I,, 68,, w ejhmiom of felio KaB dmrallon* 

® A.aB.Mi.foia06. , ■ ■■ - 
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^ 2. Janamejaya is a hisfcorieal person as already pointed out 

in the^ foot-notes to the translation. His quarrel with the 
Brahmins is known from other sources, birt the detail about his 
wife is new. 

3, Udadhi which is a misspelling of tJdayi is described as 
a descendant of iSiSunaga, that is, the 
Foundation. of dynasty in which he flourished started 
Pataliputra. with ^i^unagajust as in the Pura^as. It 

is remarkable that the second event of the age after Janamejaya 
is the foundation of Pataliputi'a. That the founder was a popular 
and virtuous king is a new piece of information j anti so is the 
description that the City was founded within a big enclosure 
and as a garden-city. 

4s, It seems that there was some sort of prophecy or 
astrological calculation connected with 
Longevity of foundation of Pataliputra which was 
Pataliputra. current at the time when the Yuga- 

Puraria was composed. A similar prophecy was long current 
about Delhi, another imperial town. In respect of the first 
beginnings of Pataliputra in the life-time of the Buddha we 
know the prophecy attributed to the Great Teacher, The 
Arthalastra mentions the anniversary Nak§atra of the country 
Just like the anniversary Nak§atra of the king,* Evidently 
the Nak§atra of the country was taken to be the foundation-day 
of the capital or some similar event. 

5, The history of India, in the eye of the author of the 
Yuga-Purapa, centres round Pataliputra 
Patuliputra and since its foundation and up to the time 


Indian Mstory. 


of the Indo-Greeks and the Sakas. This is 


marvellously correct. The author notices the successors of the 
Mauryas ruling both at Pataliputra and Saketa. The latter fact 
is borne out by the recent inscription of Ayodhya, The most 
important fact however is that the centre of attention of this 
ancient historian suddenly changes from the Hindu rulers of 
Pataliputra and Saketa to the Indo-Greeks of the North-Western 
frontier, and the Sakas of Western India. 

* Bhaadarakar, lO-ll, 
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Kiug'Salisu 
Pataliputra 
the’ ” so-called 
conquest of 

Pharma. ’* 


6. In the Pnranas ^alfeuka comes after Samprati in the list 
of the Mauryas. One copy of the 
Bhagavata Parana^ has preserved the 
reading describing Saltoka as the son of 
Suyalas which is an alternative name of 
Knnala.® As Da^aratha and Samprati 
were sons® of Kunala and grand-sons of 
A^oba, it seems that SaliMka was probably a third son of Kunala. 
The Gargasaiuhita seems to state that he emulated his elder 
brother who had been famous for his virtuousness, and in doing 
this Sali^uka foolishly established the so-called conquest of 
Dharma. This and the express statement “ irreligious, though 
talking about religion imply that the king imposed some 
heretical religion on the people and was regarded as a religious 
tyrant. The ‘Conquest by Dharma^ reminds us of the same 
term in Anoka’s inscription. On this evidence it seems that 
Anoka’s descendants did try to carry out the direction of their 
ancestor to establish Dharma-vijaya. The brother referred to 
in the Yaga-Purana was probably the famous Samprati who 
was to Jainism what A^oka had been to Buddhism. 

7. The Greek invasion covering Saketa, Pailcbala, Mathura 
Greek invasion Pataliputra is described in a way 

and the battle of which shows that it made a deep impres- 
Puspapnra. sion on the national mind and that it 

was not a very old history at the time when the original 
chronicler recorded it. All the provinces were highly 

perturbed when the Greeks reached Pataliputra. In other 
words, at that time Pataliputra was the imperial capital. 
The event must be dated about the time wheu 

Patafijali writing at Pataliputra gives the illustration 
« (M. S.3.2). That it was a past though 

recent event when Patanjali was writing book III of his 
Commentary, and at that timeiPusyamitra was performing a long 

Pargiter, P, X., p. 29, S’. N. 87. v;;- 

* J.B.O.E.S, Vol. I, pp. 98-94. 
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iacrifice wMch Patanjali meEtions four pages after: 

(Ibidt) . A battle took place in wMch from tbe mud 
fortificatioEs eugines of war, tall like trees^ did good ser?ic0« 
The last yearns excavations of Patalipntra at Bulandibigh 
brought to light a huge mud wall about 14 feet thick flanked 
with wooden palisades of the Maurya times* This discovery 
led me to the interpretation of (read ■%%. The 

expression ^ hita ^ is taken to stand for embankment or dike/^ 
after the expression hitahhakga occurring in Manu (IX* 274), 
the breaking of which was penal according to that law book*^ 
We learn from the Arthasastra of Kautilya that sataghnPs and 
similar engines were placed on the ramparts. The defence was 
evidently successful The event is alluded to by Kharavela. 
According to the Hathigumpha inscription while Kharavela was 
at the Barabara hills and Rajagrha^ the Yavana King retreated 
(evidently from Patalipntra) towards Mathura. 

8. The condition of the people described shows foreigners 
The condition following Hindu religious practices and 

of the people. the prevalence of heretical Bhikfukas* 

This refers to the Greeks and others taking to Bhagavata and 
similar cults^ and the increase of the Buddhist and Jain monks* 

9, It is noteworthy that this condition is placed at the end 
of the Kali Age. This is in accordance with an early theory 
also found in the Puranas that Kali ended in the second century 
B.C., that is, about the time of the rise of Pusyamitra of the 
Brahmin revival. (J.B.O.R.S, 1917, pp* 256-57 .) 

10- The description of the retirement of the Greeks from 
Eotiromont of the Madhyade^a and the important detail 
Greeks irmn that the retirement was caused by 

Madhyadesa (Hin- a civil war in the country of the Greeks 

dastan). point unmistakably to the identification 

See commentators on it : 
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Of the Greek invader with Demitrius. So does the expression 
JUliarmamita* 

11. The revenue exactions of the Greeks have been parti- 
cularly not^. In the area which they overran, Hindu 

sovereigns disappeared. 

12. After mentioning the retirement of the Greeks, the 
_^The kings of historian notices the kings at Sabetaand 

Saketa and the simultaneously the condition of the 

oondition Of Maga. people at Magadha. There followed 

seven powerful kings at Saketa who 
were evidently the Agnimitras. Agnivaisya is an evident 
misspelling of Agnimaitrya. This is borne out by the portion 
marked by me as section 12 where Agnimitra is clearly men- 
tioned but subsequently Agnivaisya reading occurs. We know 
from the Ayodhya inscription that the Sungas had a provincial 
capital at Saketa. It seems that after the Greek invasion Saketa 
became the real capital and that it was found necessary to 
strengthen it which was open to attack more easily from 
Mathura. ^ Mathura became a foreign capital in the time of 
the later Sungas, The Mahabharata in its last revision knows 
her such. It became necessary to make Saketa a strong centre. 
The similarity of the description of Saketa to that of Pataliputra 
suggests that Saketa came to be fortified after the fashion of 
Pataliputra. 

13. The warriors of LoUtadri who cause troubles during the 

mutual discord of the Agnimitras I cannot identify. The 

LoUtairi is known by name only, its location being who II v 
uncertain. a j 

14. There was a discord amongst the descendants of Agni- 

Advent of the if ^ f powerful king 

^akas, Sakas attempted to build up an 

imperial throne. This synchronism 
places the first Saka invasion about 100 b.c. It seems to me 
that these ^akas were no other than the early Satraps of 
Mathura. They were thus contemporaries with the later 
Suhgas. liiaes 65 and 66 that the ^aka king oatne 


,1 
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in eoBllicfc with the kiEg :of Ealihga aod fell along with his 
.ohiefsy .The yKalmga king . here is called Sata which might. 
;Stami for the .Satavah^^ The failure of tho' Saba- attempts' 
■and the deskiiction ’were' well-'iiigh complete on- the battlefield., 

' the Agnimitras at Saketa were decaying- and 

Pnspapnra had become almost desolate 

Certain Mlechchha (1- 59) and while the Saka king had 

Mags« ' crushed by the Sata king of Kalihgaj 

■ there . arose or had been' already ruling 
as tyrants- a; .line of foreign kings in an unspecified part of India. 
Some of these, kings seem to have, borne so.me title .'wliieh, ' in 
Prakrit is rendered by Anarana, probably meaning "‘^the invincible^ ^ 
Their names and titles suggest to me an identification with 
the Indo-Greek kings^ as I have indicated by giving the equa’* 
tions above. The Hindu historian complains that they made 
the low caste people high — a complaint which will often result 
under the rule of new comers not admitting the validity of the 
fourfold caste system and taking political advantage of the 
weakness of that system which tends to keep down a large 
portion of body politic. 

16. After mentioning these outkndisli kings, the chroni- 
cler reverts to Pospapiira. He says that 
the capital was populous , as .beforei . 
that the people performed '.tlie birth, anni- 
versary of Siddhartha (the Buddha). .He says -- Hiat - for M 
proeessioB certain paraphernalia ■. could he seen to' tlie South, o'f-' 
the Capital This 1 take to have .bee 'u.,, at ^ what -is -at- prese'iit 
called Pahari.^ to the South of the Patna-.CHty,_,-wln,ch'is,bellcwe^^^ 
to be the site of Asoka/s monastery. ,- AH . .this ' -.'.evideiitly th 
liistorian describes from personal knowledge. 

li. About Agnimiim he says that the kitig had a quarrel 
with the Brahmaoas in the country Bhadrapaka. This place 
again 1 am uiialdc to identify. The son of iigninutra became a 
great master who ruled for years {at Patalipiitra). After 
him is maiked the end of the dynasty, 

IS , ■ ■ ■" -;:-y'y-;'v 


Fiispapura and 
Kiigr Agnimltifa. 


I lUi. 4 , 
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18. With the end of' the Agnimaitrya at Patallputra there 
' ■■ The \ 'em ■ of rises the excellent Satn king; This 'is 
' r the 'fAgM no other than one of the Satavahana^, 

and the Unm. 

" SataKiiig. ■ ■ 

19* The historian acutely notices that at this point of time 
the population of Magadha or the Magadhan dominions had 
so much decreased that the main business was carried on by 
women, so much so that women had trained themselves even 
for military service. This is a true description of post-war 
times^ marking a prolonged previous war. The historian also 
brings on record another feature, namely, that men were only 
prominent in monk’s robes, 

20. After the rise of the Satu king the second Saka period 
The Sakas again begins. And this is the period of the 
in Western India, historian himself. He says that the 
and the time of the terrible and the numerous Sakas made 
historian. the people demoralised. That they 

were at this moment in Western India and that the historian 
is describing the condition of Western India are implied by his 
mention of the locality as the valley of the Sipra. One-fourth 
of the population was destroyed fay the Sakas by their sword 
and probably one-fourth of the population or their wealth was 
carried away by the Sakas to their own capital. This was an 
invasion of Malwa which was, in effect, of a temporary nature. 
The historian says ^ this is the report that is, he has heard 
of the events on the &pra. This means that he is here re- 
cording contemporary facts, 

21. Along drought and famine following on the invasion 
of the S'ipra is the last fact which the historian gives. He 
surveys the whole of India. The distress was very great 
particularly in Northern India. 

.. ^ ■: ■ * ■ # . #, 

22, It seems that the ^ipra invasion of the Sakas is of a 

^ ,, period following 58 B,C. The Hindu 

weakened by a oonti- 

centuries. naoue war and certain amoant of inter- 

nal disruption, whioh was ineyitable in 
conse<^aence of defeat, and tbe presence of the foreign enemies. 
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Another 'source of weakness ' was Buddhism wh'icli encouraged 
men to ran' away from dot-ies of citizen and lioii^^eholder. Men 
songht refuge ' from i'ront^^^^ hard, duty and' the in¥aoer^ ia 
soft.Tobes and monastery. , By the easy ceremony of siia¥ing,o2 
the : head 'they castoff the responsibilitie'S of men— the men 
of the Grhyasntras, the men of the A'rtha^asiras and the men 
■of the Dharmasiitras.. They cast off' their descent from the 
heroes of Vedic struggles and strife and took up the easy ' 
ancestry from tSakya-muni. But the cause which was still more 
powerfii! for completing . the unprecedented demoraiisa.- 
tions was the famine which reduced almost the' whole of ' India 
to a condition of imbecility lasting for mote than one geiiferatiDB. 
The 6akas and the Kushans who followed rhe Sakas found a 
thoroughly lifeless India, It was therefore a veiw easy task 
for Kanishka and his predecessors who established an etopireand 
for their descendaiits to hold it on for SGO years undisputed. It 
took the country three centuries to recover and gather strength 
enough to shake off the Kushans, I think^ we get here in the 
last datum supplied by the Hindu historian the exphinatioii of 
the following gloomy career of Indian liistorj of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. The greatest destroyers of the 
Brahmin Empire were thus prolonged wars and a. long faminaj, 
the latter being more powerful than the farmer. 


VII.— The Dog-bride ia Santali aad 
Lepcha Folklore. 

By Proftssur Sarat OMaiidra Blitra® M.A.| BX. 

The SantMs are a large Dravidiaa tribe which' is classed as 
Kolariaa oe . liEgiiistio grounds and ■ which inhabits Western, 
Bengalj': Northern Orissa, Bhagalpur aad the Santal Parganas 
They have an extensive and interesting mass of folk-lore. 

A most curious and interesting item of their folk-lore is 
that about the Dog-bride who is really a human girl wearing 
the skin of a dog* The following folktale is narrated among 
them about this Dog-bride 

A herd boy znamed a dog-bride who w^is really a girl 
wearing the skin of a dog. Every night she used to dofi her 
dog-skin guise and leave the house. Her husband discovered 
this. One night, while she was about to go out of the house^ 
he caught hold of her and burnt her dog-skin guise. There- 
after she remained a girl possessed of more than human 
beauty.^ 

Curiously enough, the Dog-biide also occurs in the folk- 
lore of an altogether alien people, namely the Lepclia? w’ho are 
a Mongoloid tribe living in Sikkim, Western Bhutan, Eastern 
Nepal and the Darjeeling district. 

The following folktale about the Dog-bride is narrated by 
the aforementioned Lepehas t — 

Once upon a time, there was an orphan boy who had 
nothing to eat except the fish he used to catch. One day, he 
.nmnaged to catch a ve,ry big; fish-.j 'and as he was dividing it' 
up in his mind into equal portions, the fish in entreating terms 
said Don^'t kill me, come with me to my parents/' To 
this, the orphan boy replied ; But how can I go with you 
into the water f The fish told him that he would have to 
hold on to its tail very lightly and jump with it into the river 
and swim until they would come to its father and mother, who 

^ For a fuller version of tins folktale, vide F olJctore of the Suntal Far^anm, 
By C. H. Bompas, London : David Nutt, 1009, pp. 254-256, 
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were sitting 011 / goldea and ■■ ' silw thronest Tka .orphaa t3oy 
exactly did as he was .told ' to' do and . soon arriYed' at the 
parental home of the 'fish. After -.their arrival there, 'the . .'fish, 
iaformecl its parents of the fact, that it ohad been caoght' 
.by. the o.rphaii. boy , but that its eaptor~the orphan boy— had . 
meroifnlly spared its life. On hearing this the pafents 
expressed their feeling of gratitude to the orphan ^ bo j and 
offered to reward the latter by giving him ' anything that he 
would like to have* 

■ Noticing a wee puppy that, was lying in a comer of the^, 
hearth, the orphan boy asked for j’t. The parents of the fish 
very gladly presented it to him ; and bringing it ho.me,- he tied 
it 'up. in a corner of his hut. 

As usual, the orphan boy went out erery day and, on 
returning home in the evening, found that somebody had 
tidied up his room and cooked food for him during his absence. 
One day, he hid himself in a corner of his roc>,oi to see who it 
was that tidied up his room and cooked his food. He found 
that it was the dog, who leaving off her dog-skin guise, had 
assumed the shape of a beautiful girl and was doing his house* 
hold work. She was made of gold from her head down to her 
waist, and was made of silver from her wast down to her feet. 

As she was about to begin the household work, he caught 
hold of her, and tearing off her .dog-skin - guise into pieces, 
scattered the same everywhere.- .Gold'- and silver fiowers sprang 
up from wherever the pieces of the skin had fallen* 

Thereafter, the orphan boy ..and the' dog- bride lived ■ happily ■ 
in that cottage, ^ 

On comparing the SantM- and thC'^Iiepeha folktales, we 
find ; — 

(1) That in the Santali versio'u, ' -the ' d.og -bride is "0.aly,. 
a human girl w.earing the ski a of a dog ; whereas, 
in the Hepclia variant, '.she 'is a. fairy, wearing, a dog- 
skin guise. 

FfV/e fche folktale entitled ** 4 ffiirg dts^uimd as In' tlii' 

Journal ftud Frooeedfn^s of the dsfatic of (Kew 

Tol. XXI (1925) no, 4, pp, zm-m. 
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(2) That, in the Sant^li version, she leaves off her dog- 
skin guise during the night and assumes the shape 
of a human girl j whereas, in the Lepcha variant, 
she doffs her dog-skin guise during the day time 
and, assuming the shape of a beautiful girl, does the 
household work. 

(S) In the Sant^li version, the dog-bride is only a human 
girl made of flesh and blood ; whereas, in the 
Lcpcha variant, she is a fairy made of gold from 
head down to her waist, and made of silver from 
her waist down to her feet. 

(4) That, in the Santdli variant, the dog-bride’s husband 
burns the dog-skin guise which is reduced to ashes ; 
whereas, in the Lepoha variant, the orphan boy 
tears off the fairy's dog-skin guise to pieces and 
scatters the same everywhere ; and gold and silver 
flowers spring up from these fragments of the skin. 

These two folktales illustrate the cardinal doctrine of the 
philosophy of the Lower tlulture, which is to the effect that 
there is no differeace between man and beasts and that a man, 
at his sweet will and pleasure, can assume the shape of a beast 
and vice verm. This belief in the interchangeability of 
human and animal forms also prevailed ia Europe during the 
Middle ages, when the people believed in the exisfeeuce of 
wermhss or of human beings who were men by day and 
wolves by night. The same sort of belief prevails in'lndia 
and the Malay Peninsula where the people believe in the 
existence of weriigen or of men who are human beings by day 
and tigers on other occasions. Similarly, the natives ©f South 
Africa believe in men-hyamas, and the Baluchis of Baluchistan 
believe in the existence of men-bears. ^ 

The Tibetans also believe that certain privileged persons 
can at their sweet will and pleasure, transform themselves 
into beasts. There is in Tibet a lady named Dor-je Pa-mo, 


J tor a fnllor exposition of this point, Sandhook of Folhlort, 
■ . urne, London i Sidgwick and Jacison, Ltd., 1014 , pp. 40 41 , 
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. ^^liEe tliiiiiderbolfc sow^^ of Sa.m-difig; who is beliavad 'by th© 
Tibetans to be capable of metamorphosing herself into 
a sow. ^ 

From whafc I have stated above, it would appear that : the 
Santals are a DravMian people, and that the Lepohas are 
members of the Mongoloid race ; that they live at a great 
distance from each other and that there is no record or docn- 
meiit extant to show that there was ever any intercom mnnica" 
tion between these two tribes. Notwithstanding this, there 
is a great deal of similarity between the aforementioned two 
folktales. Therefore the question arises ; How has this 
similarity come about ? 

We should answer this question by saying that this 
similarity between the two aforementioned folktales can only be 
explained by Dr. Franz Boas's theory of the Parallelism of 
Culture^Development/' It postulates that different groups 
of mankind started, at a very early time, from a general 
condition of lack of culture ; and, owing to the unity of the 
human mind and the consequent similar response to outer and 
inner stimuli, they have developed everywhere approximately 
along the same lines, making similar inventions and developing 
similar customs and beliefs 

^ Vide Tihei Fast and Fresenty* by Sir Charles Bell, Oxford. Printed at 
the Clarendon Press, 1924, p. 138. 

* The mind of Frimitive Man, By Franz Boas, Kew York ; MacmiUan 
Company, 1922, p. 181. 


VIII.— The Caterpillar-Boy and the 
Caterpillar-Husband in Santali and 
Lhota Naga Folk-lore. 

By Professor Sarat OliaMra Ultra, B.Ii« 

The Santals? of the Sant^l Targanas believe in the existence 
o£ men who are capable of changing themselves into caterpillars 
by wearing caterpillar skins* This belief of theirs is illustrated 
by the following interesting folk^tale which is current among 
them : — The Caterpillar-boy, who was a young man wearing 
the skin of a caterpillar, married a Eaja's daughter. Every 
night, after leaving the caterpillar-skin at home he went out 
to dance. The princess's maid-servant saw this and informed 
her mistress of it. One night, the princess and her maid- 
servant burnt the caterpillar-skin in a fire and her husband 
remained a handsome young man ever after that.^ 

Cmiou&ly enough, a similar belief is also current among the 
Lhota Nagas who are a Mongoloid tribe living in the Naga 
hills of the North-eastern frontier of India, These Lhota 
Nagas, numbering some twenty thousand souls, occupy a piece 
of territory that may be roughly described as the drainage 
area of the Middle and Lower Doyang and its tributaries, 
down to the point where it emerges into the plains. 

This Lhota Naga belief is illustrated by the following 
interesting folk-tale which is current among this people 
Once upon a time there lived a man and his wife. But the 
man was not really a human being but a caterpillar during 
the daytime and a real man by night. His wife w^as n<it 
;awai‘e'- of ; her, hasband^s , shape-shifting.. One night, before 
retiring to sleep she said To-morrow I shall go out to 
collect some herbs for my food. These words were heard by 
her husband, So, very early in the next morning he left the 

^For a f tiller version of this folk-tale, vide FoUk-lore of ihe BmMl 
by C. H. Boixipas, London : David Kntt, IDOO, 227-202, 
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house first and^ , transfoming hi'iBself ■■ into^ caterpillar Bij'.pecl 
off the leaves of ..the herbs, nientiotied- hj.his wife. Thereafter, 
his wife arrived, on the 'spot and, s'eeing the leatless coiid'itioE 
of the herbs, exclaimed : How strange - is this p a. caterpillar 

must .ba've eaten the leaves ''of my herbs* However, 1 shall 
gather the.m though ' leafless ■ they are, and . take them home 
■ for my food So saying she plucked them up and took the 
same home, .But that, night after she and her husband bad 
retired to bed, she said to the latter:. .How strange, it .was 
that a caterpiliar had. eaten up the leaves of the herbs that 
I went to gather 'To this 'he replied by saying.: It was 

I, that did this, This behaviour of her husband greatly 
enraged her, so, when he was fast asleep, she gently pushed and 
pushed him so that he fell into the fire and was burnt. 

Thereafter, the woman had to devour caterpillar hairs with 
the food she ate, and consequently coughed and coughed til! 
she died. 

Therefore now-a-days if Jinyooe cough much the Lhota 
Naga people say, you should not burn a caterpillar, 

On comparing the Santa U and the Lhota Naga folk*fcaIes, 

I find that ; — (a) In the Sant^li version the hero transformed 
himself into a caterpillar by wearing a caterpillar-skin which 
he used: 'to doff, at night : Whereas in Lhota Naga variant, 
the hero was, a real caterpiliar by daytime and metamorphosed 
himself into a real man during the night. 

(6) In the Santfili story when the heroine discovered her 
husband^s secret she burnt his caterpillar skin in the fire, and 
thereafter her husband remained a handsome young man for 
. 'evir :'' :W Lhota Naga folk-tale when the heroine 

' discovered the''sacret of her . husband's shape-^shifting she burnt 
■■".■■her '.husband,. to: death. '■■,■ 

(c) The sequel of the Sant§li„story us a happy one ; whereas,' 
that of the "Lhota Naga variant is. a tragic one. 

^See the folk-tale entitled, woman wlili a caterpillar for a hmb^nd 

m The Lhota by .J. P- Mills. 'Loudon: Macmillan and Co. 1923, p|X 
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Ttese two folk-tales illustrate the cardmal doctrine of 
the philosophy of the Lower Culture which is to the effect that 
there is no difference between men and beasts, and that a man, 
at his sweet will and pleasure, can assume the shape of a beast, 
and mee versa. 

There is no evidence to show that the Lhota Nagas borrowed 
the story from the Sant als or that the latter derived it from 
the former. Therefore the question arises : how has this 
similarity come about ? The answer to this query is that this 
coincidence of folk-tales which are current among widely 
separated peoples like the SantSIs and the Lhota Naga, is 
due to a Psychic Unity which compelled primitive man to 
conceive the same explanations of natural phenomena and 
express them in similar language. 



IX.— Tile Frog m Nortli-Iiidiaii Rain- 
: : - Oompelling Rites. 

By Professor Sarat Cliaacira M.A., B.I*« 

Tiie frog ■ plays aa iiiiportaut. part in the ■ rain-compelling 
rites performed hy many races of people all 0¥er the world • Sir 
J. G. Frazer accounts for this by formulating the theory that^ 
as.frogs and toads are intimately associated with water they are 
popularly believed, to .be the custodians .of rain and tiiat^ for 
this reason^; , frogs are so, much in evidence in' rain-compelliiig 
rites.* With' due deference to such a high ,autli ority, ■ as Sir 
J. G, Frazer, I take the liberty to state that his theory does not 
apply to the rain-making riles performed by the Hindus of 
Northem India* 

They believe that Inclra is the god of rain and that, as frogs 
in large numbers appear on the , commencement of the . rainy 
season they must be the rain-god'^s myrmidons and that it- is for 
this reason that the frogs are so much ■ used 'in rain-eompeiling 
rites* This is evidenced by the rain-competling rite which is 
performed in villages in the district of Darbhanga in North 
Bihar# In this rite the setting in of the . rains with their concomi- 
tants— the appearance of the ' /frogs 'is ' simulated by the 
travesty of throwing of pitchers' of w'ater containing frogs into 
neighbour's court-yards* Sometimes instead of throwing actual 
frogs the village boys blacken their faces and leap and hop on 
all fours after the manner of frogs*- In this case the appearance 
of the frogs is symbolised by the leaping ^'up of village boys 
acting the part of frogs* 

These' two rites are instances \ of HomoepatHo magic the 
underlying principle of which is that produces like 

that is to say^ if the appearance of frogs— the favourite 
myrmidons of the rain-god Indra—is brought about by some 
artificial or magical means^ the raih-god will be so far pleased 

• ^ The Golden Bough*' by Sii* J. O. Frazer. Abridged edition, liondon s 
MiomilkE & Go*, 192% p* 
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with the perforomaee of the rite that he will cause profuse ram 

Sometimes, for the purpose of removing drought, the raia* 
god'^s favourite frogs are tortured.f What is the motive lyiug 
at the root of this rite ? It is not far to seek, for the root 
idea lying at the basis of this rite is that if the rain^god^s 
favourite myrmidoa-— the frog— is tortured the rain-god^s heart 
will be filled with pity for his favourite^s sufEeriugs and will 
80 far relent that he will send down rain for the relief of 
humanity, Buffering from the consequences of a drought. 
Curiously enough, an analogous rite is performed by the 
Indians of the Orinoco (South America) who believe that the 
toad or frog is the lord of waters, and that under the 
influence of this belief they will not kill any one of them. 
The Tibetans also believe that the frog is the God of waters 
and that, by immuring him underneath the ground, rain 
and, for the matter of that, floods, may be stopped. The 
members of the first Mount Everest expedition of 1921, came 
across an instance of this Tibetan folk belief as will appear 
from the following extract from their official report :«—• 
This (the temple of the Gandenohofel Monastery) was a 
curious building, square in shape, and surmounted by a cupola. 
It was very solidly built of stone and was, they told us, 
about 500 years old. It was founded by a saint called 
Jetsim— Nga— Wang— Chhofel who, after a great flood which 
swept down the valley, destroying all the houses ia it, had 
taken a large frog {which animilis believed to represent Water 
God) and buried it under the centre pillar of the temple* With 
great reverence they showed us the spot under which this unfor- 
tunate frog had been immured in the centre of the shrine. 
This immolation of the frog had apparently not been completely 
efficacious in preventing the floods as two other floods had 

my article ^'Fartlior Notes ou mia*compelling iad Min-itopplag 

ill t\m Journal of the, Anthropological Society of Bombay^ vol, VIh 
fp, 10^-04 

f Vide Huddoiii Cmtom of the WorliJ^ Loadou, Halcliiosoi wi Co. 
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siibseqiiaBtly occurred, and two small ehortenS' had been 
erected;; to make quite certain that, the frog could not., 
get out ' again, and cause more floods'^. ■ 'Sometimei , these 
Indians .'keep frogs under a pot and whenever there is . % 
drought they beat these batrachian with ' ro®. Here ■ the, 
root idea is that by torturing the lord of water himself he will 
be compelled to send down raln.t 

Eecently, the existence of a curious rain compelling rite, 
which is performed in Assam and which goes by the name 
of ** the Marriage of the Frogs has been brought to the notice 
of anthropologist. It is stated that this rite had its origin 
in some legend connected with Indra, the God of rain and is 
performed in Assam, whenever there is a drought, for causing 
rain to fall.f 

Kow what is the root idea lying at the basis of this 
custom ^ The object is no other than that of pleasing the rain- 
god Indra by bringing about the marriages of his favourite 
myrmidons — the frogs, so that they may increase and multiply- 
The rain-god becomes pleased at this and, as a token of his 
favour, causes copious showers of rain to fall. 

•Mouiit Everest, tbe EecoiiaalsaEce,: 1921,- by Lt* Col. G. K ■ Howard Bury# 
liondon, Edward Arnold and Co., 1922, p. 109. 

fEmer^s ** The Golden Bough ” Abridged ^idicioii of 192S, p. f'S, 

XVide the paper entitled “ The frog marriage in Assam read by T. C. 
gaikia before the Section of Anthropology of the Fourteenth Session of the 
Indian Science Congress lield at Lahore in January 1927. This paper has been 
published in fall in Man in India (Kaxichi), VoL Vll# pp. 210-11. 



X,— -Note on Bog’- Worship in the Hazari- 
bagh Blstrlct in Chota Nagpur. 

By Professor Sarat Ohandra Mitra, M.A., B.L* 

In india^ the worship of. '.animals assumes two forms. In 
some cases the^ animals .are- regarded as permanent deities or 
members of the Hindu Pantheon. These may be grouped as 
animal gods/^ In other cases godliogs or goddesslings are 
supposed to take temporary possession of animals which, for the 
nonce, become objects of adoration. After some time the deities 
leave their temporary dwelling places and the animals, of whom 
they had taken posi^esslon, become ordinary animals and receive 
no reverence whatever from the people. These temporary anmai 
gods find no place in the Hindu Pantheon and may be classed 
under the heading of temporarily mcarnated in animal 

formsJ*' 

Let us take the subject of the worship of dogs which is 
prevalent in several parts of India, For instance, in Western 
India, many Hindus worship the dog as being the vehicle of the 
god Ka!a Bhairava though it is usua.Iiy regarded as an unclean 
animal Then again, no. Maratha will lift his hand against 
a dog. In Nepal there is a festival which goes by the name of 
Khicha Fu^a, On this oecasion wreathes of flowers are placed 
round the neck of every dog in the eountrji 

On this subject Dr. Henry Ambrose Oldfield, M, D, says : 
*^On the first day (of the Dewali) all dogs are worshipped and 
feasted, garlands of flowers are put round their necks, and for 
that day at lest the pariahs in the valley and cities of Nipal 
live in clover, for none are beaten nor in any way maltreated/^* 
In these instances of dog- worst ip, the dog takes the place 
of a permanent Animal god/^ .But the most curious fom of 
dog-worship takes place in the- district of Hazaribagh in 

«^Yide Sketches from jgipal, Muiorical and Deseri^f he, by the late Hejary 
Ambrose Oldfield, M.D. in two volumes, London ; W. H, Allen and Company, 
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Ctota Nagpur. Tliere is a powerful goddessliag iiamed ljugii^ who: 
is much reverenced by the aboriginal peoples' living in the traot 
, of country between the Gola^ Peter-bar^ Gumia and MandU ' 
thanas Jurisd^ Situated in this, tract of country is a- hill 

named the'Lugu'hill. On this hill the goddessling Lugu resides 
with her army of Bin or warriors^ of whom the leader is Tuhi 
. Bin ■ 

■ In June 1920, an ordinary red-hued dog appeared from the 
direction of Karanpura, i,e., the west. People said that the afore- 
mentioned Tulsi Bir had entered this animal and in this form 
was out OE a hunting expedition. Vermilion marks were made 
on its forehead I garlands of flowers or coloured ihread were 
placed round its neck ; and its tail was besmeared with glee or 
clarified butter. It was fed with milk and artea rice. It was 
allowed to kill goats and pigs and was fed with a portion of 
the meat of the animals it had killed. It was provided with 
a bedding to sit upon. A drummer accompanied it j and two men 
fanned it with branches of the nim tree. It was accompanied 
by a retinue of men including the village Naiya. It was 
taken to the Lugu hill and when it arrived there it was believed 
that Juki Btr had left it. Thereafter it was allowed to wander 
about freely. 

During the period commencing from about 1900, up to 1920, 
seven other oases are reported to have taken place in the district 
of Hazaribagb, in all of which eases it was popularly believed 
that the aforementioned Tuhi Bit or, in one case Bhalrava, had 
taken possession of the dog and thereby causing it to be 
w’orshipped by the aboriginal people of the neighbourhood. 

The gentlemen who has reported these cases, says that one 
noteworthy feature thereof is that nowhere else except in the 
aforementioned tract in the Hazaribagh district do these cases 
of worship of the dog as temporarg Animal-god take place. He 
is of opinion that the aforementioned tract being inhabited by 

Vide Cases of supposed Dog possession in Hazaribagh, by H. D, Christian, 
in the Journal of the Bihar and Oriesa Bwarch Bociety^ for December? 1920, 
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tlia Saotalsj their foBdaess for hmitiog Ims' somethiiig to do 
with the origin of the belief that the dog beoomes temporar%^^^ 
possessed by a godling or goddessling* 

It is enrkais to know that fii?^! Bit who is the tribal god of 
the Bhiiiyahs, and who is popularly believed by these aborigi- 
nal peoples of Hazaribagh to take temporary , possession of 
Dogs, I’^as been degraded by them to be a subordinate follower 
of the goddessling Lugu, who is adored and prayed to only by 
the Kolarian tribes whieh include the MnndSs, the Santals, 
the Kharwars and the Birhors. 

On a careful study of the foregoing instances of dog 
worship, I am of opinion that it is nothing but a form of 
ammistie worship. The names of the goddessling Lugu and 
of her favoinite follower Td$% Bir Me not to be found either in 
the VedaSj the Puranas and other sacred writings of the Hindus. 
They are not installed as members of the Hindu Pantheon. 
The aforementioned Kolarian peoples are animists and believe 
that the whole of Nature is peopled by a host of benevolent 
and malevolent spirits who are invisible and incorporeal. I am 
inclined to think that both Lu^u md Tulsi Bir are materialised 
forms of i-ome one of the aforesaid spirits. This being so, the 
instances of dog worship which are reported to take place in the 
district of Hazaribagh alone after intervals of one year or 
there . about, have their origin in , the animistic beliefs 
of the aforementioned aboriginal peoples. 



XI.—Note on a Recent Instance of the 
Human Sacrifice for discovering 
hidden treasures. 

: By Professor Sarat Cliandra Mitra, M* A., BX. ' ■ 

There is a widespread belief among the people of many coimt** ' 
ries ali over the world that snakes act as guardians of treasures 
hidden underneath the earth. The origin of this belief is stated 
to be that covetous and miserly persons, who have accumulated 
great hordes of wealthy — 'Cannot take away their thoughts from 
these treasures even after their deaths. Folklore states that 
these persons, the be-all and end-all of whose existence in this 
world was the accumulation of wealth, assume the shape of some 
monstrous snakes and come down to earth and act as the 
guardians of these tieasnres. After sometime the snake guardian 
gets tired of this sort of life and, either assuming the shape of 
a human being or appearing in a vision asks a covetous person 
living in the neighbourhood of the hidden wealth to take 
possession of the wealth after giving one of his dearest relatives 
in return for it, so that the former maj pass away into some 
other kind of existence. If some covetous person agrees to the 
snake gimrdian'^s request, and gets possession of the hidden 
wealth after giving the serpent one of his dearest kinsmen, that 
is to say, by sacrificing to the said snake one of his 'dearest' 
relatives, the snake enters into some other state of existence. 

An instance of this gruesome belief has recently cropped ''up; 
in tihe Nizamis dominion, where a w^miian is stated ■ to liava 
kidnapped a child and killed it by way of sacrifice to propitiate 
the guardian deity of a hidden treasure as willappear from "the 
following official account published elsewhere :• — The story of 
a remarkably gruesome crime, alleged to have beeiv committed' 
by a rich wojuan about three years ago in order to appease ;evil: 
spirits supposed to be the guardians of a treasure4rove - is 
contained in the Hyderabad State "Police report for 1338 ^udL , 
15 
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One Radhama, Patwarai of Yelamner, in the Nalgoada 
district, asked a Kunbi womaa to procure for her a first boro 
infant girl for the purpose of unearthing a treasure-troYe buried 
in her house and promised the Kunbi a reward for her serYiceSr 
The Kunbi woman waited for an opportunity and, seeing the 
eighteen months old daughter of a local goldsmith playing in 
the street, kidnapped the child and took it to Radhamai who bid 
it in the upper storey of her house, giving it a strong dose of 
opium to keep it quiet. At nightfall Radhama went to the 
spot where the traasure-trove was supposed to have been 
buried, accompanied by four men. Then, while one of the men 
chanted incantations, the other men excavated the ground • 

The report goes on to say that when the treasure-trove had 
been fouud the baby girl was fetched from the place where it 
was concealed and brutally saotifieed to the guardian spirits and 
buried in the pit from which the treasure was removed. The 
woman and her accomplices obtained bail but on revision the 
sessions court annulled the bail order. The woman then moved 
the High Court and secured an order for her release on bail. 
The Tull Bench, however, ordered the woman to be kept under 
special surveillance and the police investigation to be continued. 
Subsequently His Exalted Highness the Nizam appointed 
a commission to inquire into the case. The findings of ihis 
commission are not yet known. 

It does not appear from the foregoing story whether or not 
the spirit who guarded the hidden treasure and to propitiate 
whom the woman Kadhama sacrifioed the child was believed to 
be a serpent 

In some cases, a human being is not actually sacrificed to 
propitiate the guardian spirit of the hidden treasure* Instead 
of the human sacrifice a drop of blood from the little finger of 
the first-born son is offered for the purpose of appeasing the 
said spirit 

ariacla euUtled 

Ie tli® Caicnttft dtfiy ** Btalwastt tht Bacftther, 19 M. 
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It is believed ia BOrthem India tbat snake charmers are 
endowed with the power of recognising particular snakes 
guardians of such hidden treasures* If one of them comes 
across such a snake guardian, he stealthily goes to its hole and 
cajoles the latter into pointing out to him the place where the 
treasure-trove is concealed. It is further popularly believed 
that the snake guardian agrees to do this on condition of the 
snake charmer^s offering him a drop of blood from the little 
finger of a first-born son.* 

The custom of substituting the actual sacrifice of a human 
being by the offering of a drop of blood from the little finger 
of a first born son has its analogue in a practice which prevailed 
in ancient times in the Bombay Presidency, where, whenever 
a well was dug or a fort was built a human sacrifice used to be 
offered in order that water might come out of the well and that 
the foundations of the fort might be stable. But, at the present 
day, no such human sacrifice is offered. But, in lieu of it, the 
blood from the fourth finger of a person is taken and sprinkled 
over the well or the foundations of the fort.t 

In the Santa! Parganas, the practice of offering human 
sacrifices for obtaining great wealth appears to have been 
prevalent till recent years. A writer in the Calcutta daily 
Stateman says ; ^^Sir Herbert Risley said that instances had 
been mentioned to him of people having been kidnapped and 
sacrificed within quite recent times by influential headmen, or 
communities or villagers, who hoped in this way to gain great 
fichoB or win some specially coveted private reveuge.^^f 

^ Vide W. CrooWs, An introductioa to the popular Beligion and Folklore 
of Northern India/^ Allahabad Edition of 1894, pages 270-71. 

t Vide the Folklore of Bombay,^' By E. E. Enthoven, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1924, page 341. ■ ■ 

J Vide the article entitled ^^Simian Sacrifices in India?^ in the Calcutta daily 
Statesman of the Srd July 1927. 



XII.— -A Brief Report of Anthropological 
Work for the year I927--28. 

By Rat Bahadur S. 0. Roy, A*, 

Baring tbe year 1927-28, besides some touts iu Cbota- 
Nagpur for a study of the ethnology of some of the ahoriginai 
tribes such as the Kharias and tbe Oraons^ I made some 
investigations into the ethnology of the Jmnffs and the 
of the Keonjhar State in Orissa^ and the 
KkomlSf the Porojas and the Oadavas of the Agency tracts in 
the Madras Presidency, 

In the course of my investigations into the religious 
beliefs and customs of the Oraons^ I discovered that a large 
number of OraonS; numbering approximately about a thousand, in 
the western and south-western parts of the Eanchi district have 
adopted the Kabirpantht religion and that the introduction of 
this religion among the Oraons began nearly a century ago. 
Neither any of the Census Reports nor any previous writer 
on the ethnology of Chota-Nagpur, such as Dalton or liisley, 
appears to have noticed or, at any rate, mentioned this 
interesting fact. 

My inquiries show that the KaUvpantU religion came to 
the Oraon country from the Eaipur and Bilaspur districts of 
the Central Provinces by way of the Sambalpiir district and 
the Feudatory State of Gangpur on the south-western borders 
of the Eanchi district, in the second quarter of the last 
century. Thera are Kabirpaniki converts in the Sambalpur 
district as well as in the Gangpur State. Anti it is interesting 
to note that two or three Oraons of the Gangpur State have 
become KaUrpantki gufuB or religious teachers, one of 
whom has many disciples in the Ranchi district and only 
recently initiated an Oraon of village MahiriJgunJ in the 
Basia of the Ranchi district. In the Eanchi district 
itself some Kaiitpantlii of Hindu, lineage, have 

established themselves pern anently. Such are Sohag tim 
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Jit Tillage Oskea., Mutra Dag. afe; Plualwartoli; and Lain Das at 
BanigHtii^ in the Basia t/imi- These Gufm hold pinjcm or 
' letters of anfchority and Jurisdiction from the late Dayaram Saheb 
and Ugranam Siheb^ the Malimih at Dkamalchera in the 
Baipnr disfcriet of the Central Provinces. A laost all the 
Orion converts . to KabirpautMBm in the ftinehi district 
belong to the Simdega and Gumla subdivisions which comprise 
the south-western and western parts of the district. 

Prom enquiries among the principal KahifpaniJii Orion 
families^ it appears that the earliest converts to the faith 
were made among the Oraons shortly after the ^ Kdl Insurrec- 
tion ^ of 1832-1833. And I have found a confirmation of 
this in the earliest annals of the first Christian Mission to 
Ranchi l?rom the reports of the earliest German Christian 
Missionaries to Chdta-Nagpur it appears that when in 1845 
they began to preach the Christian gospel to the Oraons, 
they found a man of the name of IcJiohha Giru^ a Teli by 
caste, actively spreading the doctrines of the Kabirpa%th% 
religion among the Oraons. Active propagation of the religion 
has now ceased in the Ranchi district. At rare intervals 
gome animistic Oraon family with which a KaUrpaniJii family 
may have entered into marriage relations may feel attracted 
to the purer faith and cleanlier habits of their Kahirpanihi 
relatives aisd agree to be initiated by the latter^s guru. 

The Oraon Rabirpanthis have preserved so much of the 
old tribal customs as do not d’reetly militate against the funda- 
mental tenets of the Kahirpantld faith. And so a Kahirpantki 
Oraon is permitted to marry his son or daughter in Orion 
families still clinging to their old animistic faith. And such 
marriages do often take place. 

As a matter of fact, a Kabitpanihi Oraon always seeks 
matrimonial alliances not only within his own t-ribe but also 
observes the strict tribal rule of toteuiistic esog;amy. When, 
however, a Kubifpcmthi Orion . marries his daughter to a 
spirit -worshipping Oraon, the girl will no longer be allowed 
to cook or serve rice and pulses for her parents and their people 
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or to eat with them. Similarly a MaMrpuntH Oraon who has 
taien a wife from a spirit-worshippiBg Orion family will coBYert 
lier into his own faith and neither she nor her hnsband will 
take coobed food at the hands of the girPs people. As I have 
said, a KaUtpaniU Orfon may cbseive snch of the tribal 
customs at birth, death and marriage as are not incompatible with 
the cardinal doctrines of his adopted faith, but he must in addi- 
tion arrange for the characteriistio Kohifpmthi religious service 
known as the Chmka. This has also to be arranged for at the 
initiation of a new convert. 

An essential part of this ceremony is that the Mahant or 
Guru breaks a coeoanut and distributes it to all 
present along with congeorated betel-leaves. The flesh of this 
cccoanut is believed to represent the head and the betel-leaf the 
bodj of KaUfi and the eating of these would appear to serve the 
purpose of a saeremental meal and spiritual communion with the 
founder of the religion. 

With the exception of the Chowha and the communal 

meal that follows, there does not appear to be much in the 
EaUrpantM religion, as the Oraon understands it, to appeal to 
the Oraon^s religious imagination and satisfy his craving for 
institutional religion. 

KaUr or Sai Sd^eh^ wlose name he has to reverently utter 
every day and to whom many hhap%% or hymns are addressed, 
is to the Oiaon convert more or less of an abstract name which 
does not appear to evoke the same intensity of religious emotion 
that the name of Mahadeo or Bhagawdn does in the minds of 
the Hinduised Oraon Bhagdts. And it is curious to find that 
some Kabirpanthi Oraons, like Hinduised Oraon Bhagah^ have 
begun to employ Brahman priests to ofiiciate at marriage 
ceremonies. The Oraon KahifpantU believes in the power of 
the IMU or malignant spirits as much as his animistic tribe- 
fellow does I but whereas the former resorts to facrifiees and 
certain magical practices to appease or expel them, tlm laicer 
sings special lhajam or hymns for the purpose. One of my 
KdkpmiM Oraon friends infornpii nm. that his father imi 
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actually brought from the Head Maimi at Dhamikhera a book 
of special hhajam to drive away 

As I said, the Kabirpanthi religion ii no longer making 
headway among the Oraons | and the KaUrpantM Oraon is now 
hardly distingnishable from the average Hindni^ed Bhagai 
except by his omission of certain old tribal observances. 

In the Jeypore State in the Agency tracts of the Madras 
Presidency and in the Vizagapatam district, I made some study 
of the Khonds, the Gadavas and the Porojas. The irst are 
aDravidian speaking tribe akin to the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, 
the second a Munda-speaking tribe akin to the Mun^as, 
Kharias and other Mupda-speaking tribes of Chdta-Nagpnr, 
whereas the third appear to be a tribe of mixed origin. 

It is interesting to note that as in the Chota-Nagpur pla- 
teaux the Muoda-speaklng Kharias and Mundas live side by 
side with the Dravidian-speaking Oraons, in the Santal Parganas 
we find the Munda-speaking Santals side by side with the Dravi- 
dian speaking Malers or Saupiis, paharia^ and in the Central 
Provinces we see the Mnnda-speaking Korkus living side by side 
with the Dravidian Gonds, so in the northern parts of the Madras 
Presidency we meet with the Dravidian-speaking Khonds side 
by side with the Muntla-speaking Gadavag and Savaras, This 
interesting Juxtaposition of the two groups offer the field-anthxo- 
polgist welcome opportunities and special facilities for a first* 
hand study in $itu of the differences due to heredity and racial 
history, on the one hand, and the reBemblances due to culture- 
contact and also perhaps to racial mixture in the past. 

The similarities of the social organisation and customs and 
religious system and observances of the Khonds of Orissa 
and the Madras Agency tracts and the Oraons of Chota- 
Nagpur are as striking and significant as their differences are 
interesting and instructive. As each Oraon village has its 
secular headman styled the M^hid and its sacerdotal headm-m 
called the Pahan or Naiga», so each Khond village has its secular 
headman called the (Oriya, and its sacerdotal 

headman or priest called But amoBg the Khonds who 
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are ia some respects more prmiitive': thaa tlie' Orions^ tlie two 
oiSioes are sometimes oombiBed.in one 'aad the .same persoa^ as I 
found, for instanoe, in village Eo^du-guda about three miles 
from Jeypore, Again, whereas among the Ehoiids the posts 
of secular headman and of village priest are hereditary, among 
the Oraons these have in many places come to be elective. 

Just as a group of from seven to twenty *one Graoa villages 
constitute a Pdr^a federation under a secular headman called the 
Parha Baja and a semi-sacerdotal headman called the Kartdfid^ 
so the Khonds have a similar organization in which a group of 
confederated villages is called by the number of villages of 
which it is composed such as dm-Mdnda {liL, ten parts), 6md- 
Mdnda {lit., twelve parts), and so forth. The secular and 
sacerdotal headmen of such a group is also known respectively 
as the Sdmonto or the of the group. Corresponding 

respectively to the SnMaa or diviners and the MMu ot sorcerers 
and spirit-doctors of the OrSons, the Khonds have their D tsar is 
or diviners and primitive astrologers and their or sorcerers 

and spirit-doctors. The Khonds like the Oraons have separate 
dormitories, one for the unmarried boys and other for the un- 
married girls of a village. JBut the organisation of the Khond 
dormitory is not so elaborate as that of the Oraons, As among 
the Oraons so also among the Khonds, the girls'^ dormitory is 
now very rarely found to have a separate building of its own, 
but the unmarried girls of a village usually sleep at lughi in the 
house of some lone widow. 

The resemblances in their religious systems are equally clof^e. 
Like the Oraons, the Khonds recognise at the head of their 
pantheon a fanient Supreme Deity known by a variant of the 
same name. The Orions call him Dkarmey or Phafmes^ the 
Khonds call Him Pharma. Similarly the principal village Dtity 
of the two tribes is identical, being known as Jhdkrd Bur hid or 
Okdld PdoJicho among the Oraons, and Jhankar or Jhahar 
PeBnu among the Khonds. As among the Oraons so among 
the Khonds, a .^sacred , grave is dedicated to this Deity* As 
among tb# Orloas, so also among the,; Khonds, before a new 
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village is establislied^ the sifee of this saered grove, called Jhikm 
or Surnd by the OraOBs and by ^tlie': 

has to be seleeted and the Deity installed and ■ worshipped 'in: 
this fiaered grove, The. Khond Jani or priest, on', an aiiapicioiis 
: day in the iiioiitlrof C/iaiira (March-April), carries a stoaci to 
the selected .grove' or clump of trees, -buries it under ground, and 
' then offer;? a fowl, a 'pig and in some places also a .ben^s egg, and 
calk upon the Supreme Deity o'r DliMma to bless the new settle- 
ment about to be founded. As among the Oraons so too among 
the K bonds, no woman ■ may attend the ^bis grove nor 

touch the stone nor even enter the grove. 

Before thus consecrating the sacred the site 

for the village is seleeted by the following method. Seventeen 
grains , of rice are taken and divided into three portions {pu^jis 
colleetions),' two of seven grains each and one of three 
grains. The first two portions are placed side by side ani the 
third is placed in front of them. They are then covered over 
with a leaf, and a stone is placed upon the leaf ; after a time^ the 
leaf is removed and the rice-grains are counted. If no grain is 
found missing, the site is considered auspieious* If one or more 
grains out of the seventeen are found missing, the site is given 
up as inauspicious. The Porojas also select the site for a new 
village in the same way. 

After selecting the village site and installing' the Jhakm Pennw 
in the sacred grove dedicated to her,- the dwelling-liouses of the 
new Khond settlement are constructed in two rows facing each 
other. A wide open space is left between, the two lines of houses. 
Towards the middle of this npen space a few slabs of stone are 
laid flat on the ground. These are collectively known as falli 
ip Kbondi or Kui language' Bdtpnr in Oriya. On these 
stones the elders of the village -sit down to discuss matters of 
public interest to the village or t,ribe. In 'some villages one or 
more trees, geaerally of the ficuB Imliea or some other variety of 
fig, are planted by the side of these stones Here Khond young 
mm and women hold their dances. . , This corresponds to the 
A /dr a of an Oraon village. Whereas the Oraons appear to 

16 . . , 1 Its., J..,., 
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identify the JMkra JBufhia with the Earth -goddess or Dhafii-^ 
nai and ceremonially celebrate the marriage of this deity with 
the Snn-god every year at the Sarhtl festival, a Khond priest 
(Butia Disari of village Putra Gura) informed me that Jimim: 
femurs husband is Dharni^deota or the Earth-god and saorifices 
offered at the sacred grove are meant for both. 

Besides the Supreme Spirit and village-spirits, the Khonds 
hke the Oraons have their anceslor-spirits, familiar spirits of 
individuals, and tutelary deities of families. 

Side by side with the Khonds, and in some villages inter- 
spersed among the Khonds, may be found the tribe known as 
the PorofaSj Pdrjdsox Pdrjds, 

As the Khonds have their Jkaniar or Jhahat Pennu^ so the 
PorojSs have their Nudni Munid or Nisdni Deotd who is the 
guardian spirit of each village. After houses have been built 
in a new settlement, the disdri or village-astrologer brings a 
block of stone or a piece of wood and buries it in the ground 
near the entrance {mundd or head) of a Poroja village, and piles 
stones on the ground over it. The jdni or village- priest sacri- 
fices a pig, a goat and a fowl to the Nisdn^i Mi^ndd spirit. 
And since then every year sacrifices are offered to this spirit in 
the month of Ghait before seeds are sown in the fields. A few 
seeds of all varieties are first offered to this spirit, and then 
alone can the fields be sown. In some villages the population 
consists of both Khonds and Porojas \ but generally the two 
tribes occupy two different quarters of the village. It 

is interesting to note that generally in such a village {as, e.g., 
in Patragnrd) there are seats allotted for both Nindni Mundd 
or NiBdn deotd and Jhd'nhar Pennu^ but the same man acts as 
jdni or priest for both the Khonds and the Porojas. They 
have also the same astrologer or DiBari and the same secular 
headman or Ndikd, 

As among the Oraons, so too among the Khonds, each family 
has its own household deity called /Wm by the Khonds 

and BhU by the Oraons. 
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In purely Ford} a villages in the Jey pore Agency I met with 
a custom which might appear to point to the affinity of the 
Porojas or some sections of them with the Munda-speaking 
tribes of Chota-Nagpur, It is curious that I do not find this 
custom noticed either by Thurston (article on * Poroja * in the 
Tribes and Cmies of Southern India) or by Eussel (article on 
^ Parja ^ in the Tribes and Cades of the Central Frorineu)^ 
This is the custom of setting up stone memorials to the dead 
such as w© find in vogue among the Mundas^ the Hos and 
the Bh ami Jes of Chota-Nagpur. It is interesting to note that 
their neighbours the Dra vidian-speaking Khonds do not set up 
such memorial stones Just as the Dra vidian-speaking Oraou 
neighbours of the Mundas too do not practice such commemo- 
ration of their dead relatives. 

The Porojas erect these stone memorials^ which they call 
khmiidi in memory of important personages particularly old 
persons of a village. In the Pordja village of Kmdari gmd^ 
I found as many as thirteen such stones standing in a line Just 
by the eastern side of the settlement. In front of each upright 
stone slab is laid another slab of stone, flat on the ground, 
resting on small stones at its four corners. The procedure 
followed in setting up these memorial stones is as 
follows: After the funeral rites of the deceased have 
been performed (ten or twelve days after cremation) the 
memorial stone-slab is set up, wound round with a cloth 
or rather a rag secured by a string. As with the Munda 
Ud*dins or upright memorial stones, these stones must face the 
east, that is to say the direction of their breadth must be from 
north to south so that the broad sides may look towards the east 
and the west. Behind the upright slab, that is to say 
adjoining it on the west, % nuT warhdlu (Oriyi, soitonkd) tree is 
planted. An old bullock or an oldcow is tethered to the hhdmhm 
or upright stone-slab and the person (generally the son of the 
deceased) who has planted the hhdmM off the head of the 
animal with an axe, A little of the blood of the sacrificed 
animal is taken in a leaf-cup and dropped over the 
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A feast of boiled rice and of meat of the saorifioial animal 
follows. Before the feasfe^ a little of the cooked meat is offered 
to the spirit of the deceased by placing it on the flat-stone in 
front of the Uambd or upright stone. A little fermented liquor 
or rather ielly-like sabstanoe prepared with rSgi flower or 
«2dr?<a flower, is also offered to the spirit. 

'The Porjas as I learnt, have several sections among them, 
guchasSoro Bii^a Pofjas at Sat Por&j&s found laostly in 
the Jeypore area, the /aria Ferojas or San Fowjds found 
mostly in the Koraput tract, the Barang Jhatiii or Pengo 
PdTojds found in the Kathar-gara country, the Dhir Poroidt 
or Bidai PoTojCis found in the Bagdari country, the Khankra 
PoTojas and the Manila Poto/is found in the Lachimpur area, 
and the Kdfa Pdroj&s found in the Singpur area. Besides these 
are the Porojas and P$ungi Pdraj&s found mostly in 

the Bagdad country, who are believed to have been originally 
a section of the Gadavas, and KhonM Porojas believed to have 
been originally derived from the Khonds and the Tagara 
Porofds whose origin is by some attributed to the Soyas. 

This would appear to support the inference that the Poroja* 
are cot a homogeneous tribe, but were originally made up of 
recruits from more than one tribe. 

More primitive than the Khonds and the Fordjae are the 
Mujada-speaking tribe of the Gadavas. Elopement marriage 
and a simulation of marriage by capture are in vogue among 
this people. In a regular marriage, mango leaves are tied 
round the neck and hands of the couple and pounded turmeric 
is anointed on their limbs. They have adopted some of the 
deities of their neighbours the Khonds and the Savaras or 
rather assimilated their pantheon with their own. Their 
principal deities now are Dharam, Thakurani or Ganga Devi, 
and Bhui-deota or Nisani Deots. The Gadavas Imrn their 
dead, and like the Mu;pda8, use stone slabs either to mark the 
mortal remains of their dead or to perpetuate their memory. 
Their children are buried and not batat and atones mark their 
grave. Stone slabs ate ordissrily laid down flat on the g^o^ad 
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supported at the confers b/iiaail Rtoues,^ io,' inem«}rj, oi dead, 
adults I butiusoEic places upright memoria! stones are. . also : 
fouM^ m im example, in village NtgkUmm 

..Bis interesting to note that, like the Porojis, . the 
Gadavas offer sacrifice to the Nimm Heoia or Bhii BmiS, 
(earth-spirit) symbolised by some ■ stones under a tree (gene- 
mlly, Swfrtree). But the though found in 
some .Gadava villages (e.g., in Jati 0Ta) is not found in others 
in Kara QM(la)i The worship of Thaknram or Gan^i 
Bern appears to have been borrowed by the Gadavas as well as 
the Khonds and the Pordjas from their Oriyu-speskiog Hindu 
neighbours and landlordsrf But how fluid and vague their 
ideas regarding these deities are may be judged from 

the fact that I found some Gadavas identifying Bkafam JDeoid 
with Qanga whom they cal! Gangd Beotd, It is interesting 
to note that the worship of this Uindu Deity has been 
adopted even by aboriginal tubes in other Oriya-speaking 
countries, e.g# by the Hill-Bhuiyas in the Bonai and Keonjhar 
States and even by the more primitive Juangs of the Keonjhar 
State. 

The Gadavas are the most primitive apd interesting tribe 
I met with in the Agency tracts of the Madras Presidency* 
Their women still wear honie-spun cloth made up of strips of 
different colours manufactured by themselves from the fibre 
of a plant called han-kereng {Cahiropu gigantea) at least for 
the warp* Some of the women wear a rope-netting called 
gmra or irre* As one goes along the roads through the 
jungles and hills of the country, one not infrequently meets 
with the delightful sight of bevies of Gadava women attired 
in their gay coloured home-spun cloths with immense ear- 
rings made of brass wires wound round ' in several coils and 
hanging from holes in their ear-lobes and reaching down to the 
shoulders, going to or returning from some shandy or market 
or perhaps going on a visit or to work as labourers on the public 
road^ or ekswher#, A Gadava girl is not considered eligible 
fox marriage unless she can weave. Although, now-a«dajs, 
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cotton thread is permitted to be 11863 for the woof, the cloth 
worn by a Gadava woman at her marriage should be preferably 
made of pure fibre, as mixed cloth is not considered so auspicious. 
In this tribe men may use cotton-cloth but women may not 
do so. 

The Gadavas whom I met in the hills of Koraput are divided 
into three sections, namely San^- Gadava or Parenga^ 

Gadava and Oldfd-Gadava* 'Whereas the Bafa-Oadava women 
are distinguished from other Gadava women by their huge 
ear-rings reaching down to the shoulders, women among the 
Sm^Gaiavm wear smaller ear-rings and their waist-cloths have 
narrower coloured stripes. The Ol5f^-Gadavas are the lowest 
in social rank. In the Plains, I was told, there were other 
sections of the Gadavas known respectively as the KathtUri or 
Gadavas and J.dp 2 ^-Gadavas« 

Among the jSar^-Gadavas, I met with four exogamous 
totemistio clans, namely, the Uf^iria or Baboon clan, the 
biria fish clan, the Mmi4d*g%fia fish elan, the Tuknmia or Tiger 
clan. Of these the two fish elans (if and Olle’^Urm) 
are said to be the descendants of two brothers, and inter-marriage 
between them is consequently prohibited. With this exception 
the Gadava clans are exogamous. 

The religious festivals of all these tribes are connected with 
the eating of the first fruits of each season. Thus the Khonds 
celebrate with feasts, the KdnduUnm-Hdi or eating the first 
red gram in the month of Mdgh (January), the Amha-nm*hMi 
or ceremonial eating the first (unripe) mango-fruit of the season 
in Chait (March), and Bkdn^nm^hMi or ceremonial eating the 
first (upland) rice and Baitafu-nm^hhdi or ceremonial eating of 
the first pumpkin-gourd, both together in the month of Bkado 
(August). The Pdrdjas have also similar nM-kkdi festivals. 
The Gadavas celebrate the amba^nm-Mai and the dkan^nua-kkm* 
The Khonds who are comparatively more advanced than their 
neighbours (the Porojas and the Gadavas) observe somewhat 
more elaborate ceremonies at these festivals and dignify them 
with' the name of JMfis or r€%iom prooessioiw, such m MakM 
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Jaifa and Chaul DMbm tTdifa, The Pujas or peiiodical saeri- 
fices to their deities are also similarly known as Jdirds^ suoh as 
JhMkar JUri^ ThdMrdni Jitrd and Burhd-Baf^Jdird. It I® 
interesting and instructive to compare the far more elaborate 
Jdtfd festivals and processions of the still more advanced Choti- 
Nagpur tribe of the Oraons. 

More primitive even than the Qadavas are the J uange of the 
Keonjhar State in Orissa with whom I made a short acquaintance 
which I intend to follow up with a more intensive study. One 
thing which even the casual observer cannot fail noticing is the 
general similarity amid variety in details in the customs, beliefs 
and ideas of all these primitive tribes in the hills and Jungles 
of India. 


REVIEWS AND NOTES OF BOORS 

I^—Deitelopment op Hxkdo Polity ahd Polipical Theoeies.— 
3y Nara^cin Chandra Band^opadh^a^a^ M,A.~Farl I«— 
From the earliosi times to the growth of the Tuferialisho 
Movement^ 9| x 7 , pp, me -f 55^7, CalenUay R. Oambfag 
Go., 1927. 

It is a good rechauffe oi the works of Messrs. K. P. 
Jayaswal and B. K. Sarkar, Gifted as an able compiler, the 
author only emphasises the historian's instinct of his proto-types. 

In his assumed evolution from the earliest times to the 
growth of the ImperiaUstio Movement as well as his best 
and most reasonable view that the germs of the non-monarchical 
form of Government lay in the institutions of the past and as 
time went on these not only survived but were strengthened in 
certain localities while in the central region, sacerdotalism 
strengthened the basis of the monistic political discipline '' 
(p. 238), he records apparent facts belongingto widely different 
points of time and collates materials without reference to their 
respecfive positions in their individual lines of growth. He 
admits the theoiy of evolution and yet implies that it is possible 
for a particular stage in cultural evolution to continue 
indefioitely. He believes that from the Vedio days to the 
Guptas and possibly later, it is the self-same entity of political 
evolution; and suggests that particular units in this unending 
line stand indefinitely at a particular point. He then cdlleets 
data from more or less dated , literary sources and assigns 
a monarchy or a republic to a particular locality in a particular 
period but in the self-same line of progress. Thug the margin 
between the task of an -exegetical interpreter analysing literary 
(e»g., grammatical; cf. pp. 244-46) texts almost disappears* 

This view of reading political development extending over 
two thousand years— involving continuity and standstill, 
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forcing the initial^ medial or final stages of approach of distm^ 
lines of advance into one movement would be challenged. Petrie^ 
for instance in his Bemlations of CivUuation (1911) denies 
continuity and points out that civilisation (including political 
life) is essentially an intermittent phenomenon. It 
should be examined like any other action of nature ; its 
recurrences should be studied , and all the principles which 
underlie its variations should be defined/^ There is no standstill 
either. In spite of all irregular fluctuations of the political 
weather, every political idea tjuust sprout, flourish, decay and die. 
Every such political institution inevitably holds within itself a 
toxic principle. The more rapidly it progresses, the sooner it dies 
for another to arise in its place. Spengler in his Der 
gang des Abendlandes (1918) outlines this adolescence, matu« 
rity and decay. An interesting parallel may be drawn between 
the Graeoo«-E.oman world and Europe on the one hand and 
Hindu polity on the other. By the 2nd century B.C. the 
classical culture, and Europe in the 9th century A.C*, had left 
the rude empires that saw their birth — of Agamemnon and of 
Charlemagne in which the power of the king was weakened : 
this attenuated kingship is represented by the Vedic king and 
the Vedic and Brahmanio coronation ceremonies (cf. J/s Hindu 
Polity^ part II., pp, 3-59), His place is taken by an aristocracy 
' — in England, that of the barons, in Athens, that of the great 
families who held the offices : in Vedic and Brahmanio India, 
that of the Eatnins (cf. Sat. Br* 3*1, Tait. Bn l‘f *3, etc.,) with 
whom the king plays a symbolical game of dice with a cow* as 
the bet {Sat. Br. v. 4’2*8), they were the king-makers existing 
quasi-independently of the king. Oligarchy supersedes this 
aristocracy — a series of rulers arise who represent the interest 
of this third state — a role fulfilled* in the Graeco-Koman world 
by the tyrants, in the west by men of the mould of Eiclielieu, 
Cromwell, {and Wallenstein: in epic India the Paura and 
Jinapada led by men like Visvamitra and Vasistha, who lay 
down we desire (Bdmagana, Agoihgdh^ Ch« II, pp. 20-22) 
ichekhdmah, A climax in the political development is 
17 1 Hes J. 
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reacted in tte perfection nf ordered form in tte state“M.tli0' 
administratioo of tlie democracy' in . fiftli' century Athens^ in the 
absolutism of Loois Qiiatorze in Europe : in the efficient 
Saipglia and Gana adrninistTation in 6tt« century India (cf. its 
adoption in religious matters,,- 408)* This 
climax is the fulfilment. A gradual slackening sets in. Disorder 
as in fourth century Greece and in the period that culminated in 
the French Bevohiiion, prepares the way for an Alexander^ 
and a Napoleon : in India it produced a Chandragupta, an 
A^ota^ a Pusyamitra, Greece renounced the true form of the 
city state : India established her empires. Both ages were 
periods of great activity in literature and scientific thought. 
KerOj^ Euclid and Ptolemy and the literature of Alexandria had 
their counterpart in Kautilya, Manu and a host of others. 
Follows a fresh cycle with an attenuated kingship of the 
Andhras and Andhrabhrtyas, unfolding the same story to 
its end which \vith inner necessity is reached again and 
again. 

In studying the development of Hindu Polity, one should 
not lose sight of three factors: («) the WeltgeBehiGte^ the back- 
ground of the vary ing conditions and epochs of India as a 
whole ; (5) the zeitgekt^ where each epoch has its political 
institution as a discrete entity subject to the stages of youth, 
l)rinie and decay and circumscribed by a fixed limit of time and 
space : (^) a new LehemfMmg which starts a fresh political 
idea on its predestined phases as soon as the preceding political 
life is metaphysically exhausted. One should not confuse these 
different epochs each with its separate periods of youth, prime 
and senility and existing in different parts of India, as stages in 
the fictitious line of single progress. A misunderstanding of 
this three-fold gulf of time, territory and spirit, has led some 
(mostly Europeans) to dispute the existence of republics in India, 
because monarchy was still flourishing either in the same place 
at a different point of time, or iu the same time elsewhere in 
India, literary evidence mostly post-edited being their sole guide ; 
it has led others (mostly Indiaifs). to adopt an apologetic tone 
when describing Indian tnoaarehjr-^ (compare our author^s 
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^^expMmng away , the riglii of gift by the Kiag,"^ etc. page 1 , 05 ) «. 
The aforeBaid , inevitability of fnMlmeni makes siieli apology 
snperflmous. ,' Ttien again^ ' in 'the abseiiGe ■ of , NieefoTo^s. eo- 
variation/or ■Bimnltaneous and sympafcbefcic changes la , vafioiis 
factors of political evolution, even an intellectual sympathy , for ' 
either monarchy or republic becomes partly meaningless- ' A 
political institution is never an exelusiva mass of benefits^ it is 
a mass of valueS' positive and negative : it may even be said that 
most often the conquest of a benefit in one domain of a polity 
brings into another domain of that polity inevitable evils. In 
describing political theories it is better to follow Montesqniem 
and leave the question of the value of those theories open. 

This question of political values has coloured much of the 
uninformed and uninforming criticism against the pioneer work 
of Jayaswal. While areal jurist like Kohler welcomed these 
Hindu coiitiibutions to the development of political institutions 
in India in a spirit of appreciation in his Jrehiv FuT Becliis m3 
Wtrisc/iaf^s^philosopliie^ mere Sansbritists like Barnett and Keith 
were looking up their lexicons. When Thomas in the /• iZ. 

11^25, pp. 520—21 followed up the undoubted political significance 
of Paura and Janapada discussed in Pfc. II, pp. 

60-78 and missed by the^book under notice {Development of Hindu 
Points eic.^ p. 63), Barnett {«/. iZ. A, A, 1926, pp, 774-76) took 
exception to the idea of a limited monarchy and questioned the 
interpretation of the coronation oath in the M. Bk,^ Santi P., 
lix, lOO-?. Barnettes objection is intelligible and excusable s 
it is due to a genuine difficulty for foreigners to correctly 
construe certain Sanskrit expressions, however simple and 
commonplace these might appear to the Hindu mind. Keith 
proceeds on a different line. In The Journal of Comparafvm 
Zegislation and Internatioml Zam, Third series — VoL VII, 
Pt, IV, pp. 274-6, he objects to the interpretation of Fairdjga 
{Ait^ Br, i. 92), Vedic kingship as a human institution 
JBr. V. 4. 4. 7.), Pauraand Janapada as political institutions, the 
antiquity of the Jatakas, and finally the contemporaneity of the 
Aftha^iUfa and the Mauryas.- And he substantiates these 
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statemeiifs by ex cathedra espressiOBs and dogmatic assertions— 
^ The Afthaeddra is not a contemporary treatise describing the 
constitution of the India of the Mauryas (Ibid,, p. .276.)" Of 
discussion^ not a trace. Some of these topics come within the 
purview of the Development of Hindu Polit^^ eic^ (1927), of. 
pp. 60, 266^ 327. The reader would expect further elucidation. 
His expectations are yet to be fulfilled. The author affirms 
controversial issues dogmatically and without discussion, cf« 
Note, p, 327 1 that is hardly an improvement. 

The author"s manner of exposition is on the whole readable. 
But some cheap expressions of second-hand wisdom, e.g., the 
dawn of true history in India with the advent of Alexander the 
Great p. 12-9, In regard to political theories — ^if we are 
permitted to use that word with reference to Indian speculations "" 
p. viij — disfigure an otherwise sane account, and should be 
eschewed in all serious studies. The various data and references 
are generally reliable and useful. 


A. B-S. 



Thb EmPIBE OFTBM OBBAT MoQAL^^i a TEAKSLA'riOxY 
Dbsoeiption of India and Psaomenp of 
Indian Histoey/'— Fy /, S. Hoylmd^ Criiteal Motes and 
InifodmUon ly 5. M» Bannerjee j priee^ Bb, 5-8-0; D* B. 
fampotevala Sons Sc Co.^ Kitai Mahal, Bomlap, 1928 i 
pp^ i4v, 1-252. 

This handy little book recently issued by Messrs* Tarapore- 
¥ala Sons and Co., supplies a long-felt want. The 
editors have been helped by capable scholars like Professors 
Jadu Nath Sarkar of Calcutta and S. H, Hodiv?ala of Junagadh 
and they have discharged their duties on the whole in a satis- 
factory manner. De Laet^s method of writing Indian and 
the specially Mnsalman names is very curious and the diiSiculty 
of rendering them into their original forms is by no means 
light. This can be illustrated by a few examples. Gkandhihi 
is written as Tziand Bitlie^ Khan^i-Khanan is written as 
Chan Channa^ JRaja Basu olb Badzia Vatso^ Mahdrdna Karan 

Singh as Khctren^ etc. - 

In spite of the general excellence of the book a certain 

number of defects have crept in, which I think the editors 
could have remedied if they had consulted someone well versed 
in Indian topography. I shall cite a few examples only : — 

1, At a distance of one cos from this town flows the 
river Cepra, on whose bank is situated Calieada (Kaliyadaha), 
once the capital of the kings of Mando/’ — page 9. It is 
diflBcult to recognise Cepra as the modern Sipra. The 
learned translator or his commentator should have noted that 
Kaliyadaha is the name of a pool in the river Sipra in which 
there is an island on which Mahmud I Khalji of MMwa built 
a pleasure resort* This palace lay in ruins' and' was" repaired 
in recent times by the late Maharaja Madhav Kao Sindo of 
Gwalior. It was never a city or even a suburb of TJjain. 

2. Not far from this town (Ahmedabad) begin the 
mountains of Maroa (Mewar) p,'21i; ' I do not see how the 
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monntains of Meway can bo said to begin from the outskirts of 
Ahmedabad. These mountains are several hundred miles distant 
from the city of Ahmedabad. In fact the mountains near Sac« 
here in the Luni district of Southern Jodhpur are nearer than 
those of Dnngarpur or Banswara. In my opinion Maroa 
should never have been corrected into Mewar* 

3. Note on Sarkhej — p* 22. Note 35 — SarkhaoJ became 
famous on account of tbe burial at that place of Shaikh Aljniad 
Khattu Ganjbakhsh/^ The learned commentator should have 
known that the early Musalman architecture of Gujarat is 
a direct descendant of the Gujarat Chalukyan and Sarkhej 
buildings are no exceptions to this general rule. Besides the 
tomb of the saint and of the king and his queen there is a large 
Masjid in the Gujarat style built of pillars and lintels^ a large 
tank on the right bank of which are tbe pleasure pavilions also 
in Gujarat style, which for a long time was the pleasure 
resort of the Mughal Viceroys of Gujarat. 

4, If the editors had consulted some Gujarati scholar about 
proper names then they could have added many illuminating 
notes for the guidance of the unwary. Brodera is really the 
correct form. The Gujarati speaks of Baclodara instead of 
Baroda, The Baroda gate is called the Badodari gate locally 
(p. 24), Very few people will be able to recognise Nadiad 
in ^^Niriaud — p, 28, a flonrishing place and an important rail* 
way junction on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, 

5, The mistake about the identification of place names 
in Khandesh is more serious. ^^From Liniil to Sindkerry is tea 

— p, 29. Very few people will be able to recognise the 
modern town of Sindkheda, a taluia headquarters in the West 
Khandesh district of the Bombay Presidency in the Sindkerry. 

6, The crowning mistake of the editors is their confusion of 
Chattagram or Chatgaon with Saptagram or Satgaon. The 
heading of the section is The route from Agra to Chaiigan, 
the port of Bengal 7/, Tbe text of the section proves 
that De Laet means Saptagram near modern Hooghly, Tanda 
is one lenca distant from the bank of the Ganges^ for the river 
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here often overflows its banks and floods the neighbouring 
fields, finally one readies Chatigan a fine town 23*^ north of the 
equator and one lenca distant from Ugeli (or Porto Piqueno as 
it is called by the Portuguese). Not far distant from this qiort 
is another called Angeli in the province of Orixa, whose 
capital (also called Orixa) is six days^ journey distant from 
Chatigan ^^—p. 78. So Chatigan is to be regarded as being about 
5 miles distant from Ugeli where the learned editors failed to 
distinguish modern Hooghly and the port Porto Pequeno, the 
Portuguese name of Sapiagrama, also failed to help them. 
Chatgaon is always known in Portuguese as Porto Grande in 
contradistinction with Saptagrama, called Porto Pequeno. Later 
on De Laet mentions that not far distant from Chatigan is 
another port called Angeli which Prof. Bannerjl correctly 
identified with Hijlqyet be had not the courage of conviction to 
state that De Laet is describing Saptagrama and not Chattagrama, 
This is pardonable in a Hoyland but not in a Bannerji, 

7. I shall cite only another instance of gross carelessness. 
In this case also the places are well known to people who have 
travelled in Western and Southern India. ^'The coast-district 
which extends from Angediva to Cifardam (a distance of 60 
leagues) was given to Adelhan (called by Europeans Idalcam). 
The district from Cifardam to Negatona (a distance of 20 
leagues) was given to Nizamalue/^ There is no note on 
Cifardam or Negatona. Cifardam is certainly ^rivardhan near 
the Bankot creek, famous in Maratha history as the original 
habitation of Balaji Visvanatha Bhatfca, the first Peshwa of the 
Bhatta family^ Negatona is evidently Nagothna, a place on the 
Kevdanda or the creek of Chaul near Bombay. If the learned 
editors had. consulted Frofeesor Jadu Nath Sarkar of Calcutta 
or Professor S. H. Hodiwala of Junagadh they would have 
identified these places immediately. 

E. D. Bakbkjl 


G. S. Sardosal— EiyaBqt; Mqdhya-BibMg, Part /, ^nd Edition f, $7,. 



NOTES OF THE QXJAETER. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Conncil 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s OIKce 
on the 5th August 1928. 


Pebsint. 

Mr.'D. N. Sen. 

J. S, Armour, 

Kai BaTaadur Eamgopal Singli Claaudhuri* 

Pandit Ramavatara Sarma. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, 

Mr. E. A. Horne. 

1. In the absence of the Vice-President^ Mr, D, N.Sen 
occupied the chair, 

2. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Council, held on the ISth April 1928. 

3. Elected the following new members 
Ivfe Member — 

Mr. Ajit Prasad, m.a., ll. b., Ajitasram, Liiebnow* 

Ordinary Sdembers — 

Mr. Nageswar Prasad, m.a., b.l.. Vakil, Paina, 

,, Paul Roland Carr, S923 Packard Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y., U. S. A. 

„ V, Srinivasa Rao Pantulu Garu, m.a., ex. Principal, 
Hindu College, Masulipatam. 

5 , P. Aeharya, State Archseological Scholar, Mayur- 
bhanj State* 

„ M. Yusuf, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law, Patna, 

„ Sham Bahadur, Barrister^at-Law, Patna. 

4. Read a letter, dated the 23rd J uly 1928, from the Hon^ble 
Sir B* K. MulHck, tendering his resignation of the office of 
Vice-President. 
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Eesolved thafc his resignation be accepted and that the 
Council place on record their high appreciation of the loyal and 
ungrudging service rendered to the Society by the retiring 
Vice-President during his two terms of office, 

Ecsolved further that, with the eoncurreaGe' of' Mk Exeel- 
lency the President, the Hoii''bIe Mr. Courtney Terrell, Chief 
Justice, be elected Vice-President of the Society. 

5. Read a letter, dated the 9th July 1928, from Professor 
B. D. Banerji, with reference to the payment of his travelling 
expenses {vide item 4 of the proceedings of the Coiineil, at 
a meeting held on the 11th March 1928). 

Resolved that Professor R. D. BanerJPs travelling expenses, 
as sanctioned by the Council, having already been paid, no 
further action is called for. 


6, Bead a letter, dated the 10th May 1928, from the Chief 
Librarian, Royal University Library, Upsala, proposing an 
exchange of publications. 

Resolved that current issues of tbe Society's Journal be 
exchanged for current issues of Le Monde Oriental and that 
the Chief Librarian be informed that a complete set of the 
Society's Journal (18 volumes) can be supplied, if desired, in 
exchange for a complete set of the Upsala Journal. 

7* Read a letter, dated the loth March 192S, from the 
Librarian, India Office Library, addressed to the Director of 
Public Instruction, a copy of which was forwarded by the 
latter with his letter no. 7342, dated the 15th May 1928. 

Resolved that the Librarian be informed that if he desires 
that the India Office Library should be supplied with a copy of 
current issues of the Society's Journal, free of cost, he should 
address the Secretary on the subject, who will place the matter 
before the Council. 

8. Read a letter, dated the 29th May 1028, from Dr. Hari- 
chand Sastri, addressed to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, proposing that 
the Society should undertake a certain publication. 

Resolved that the proposal cannot be accepted, 

9. Read a post-card, dated the 14th July 1928, from 
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Khaa Baliadur Kasii Farzaadi Ataiad, formerly a member of 

Eesolved ttat tbe dues, acoruing. for, tbo' supply;,,of ' .tb© 
Jouraal Binoe tbe death of the deceased, be written off.' ^ ■ 

10» Considered the question of aceepting advertisements: ■ for 
publication in the Society's JoumaL 

■Eesolved that the Council adhere to their i former decision 
to accept no advertisements for publication, 

; II. , Eead, p Snd May 19£8, from 

: Br, B. 8'l:BehBri M a member of the Society, with reference 
to the payment of his suhsoriptioD, 

Resolved that the concesgion for which he asks cannot be 
granted* 

12, Considered the payment of an honorarium to 
Dr. A. Banerji-Sastrl for his work in compiling the index to 
Buchanan's Pumea Report item 5 of the proceedings of 
the Council, at a meeting held on the 8th March 1926). 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri having intimated his unwillingaess to 
accept any honorarium, the matter was dropped. 

13. Considered designs of furniture for the Society's Library 
and Council Room in the new Museum building, submitted by 
the Executive Engineer, Patna Division, with his letter 
No. 8489, dated the 7th July 1928. 

Resolved that a copy of the estimate for bookcases for the 
Society's Library furnished by Messrs. Mansfield and Sons, 
Calcutta, and approved by the Council {vide item 9 of the pro** 
ceedings of the Council, at a meeting held on the 1 1 th March 
1928), be forwarded to the Executive Fngineer ; and that he 
be informed that the Council have already considered and 
rejected the proposal to. have: sectional bookcases with doors on 
hinges. As regards, the furniture of superior design required 
for the Library and Council. Room, he should be asked to 
obtain suitable designs, either from Messrs. Mansfield or from 
some other firm specialising in each work and to submit ohem 
for the appioval of the Council. 

E. A. HORNI, 

■ , . Momfafy Qemfal Seerelary^ 



Proceedings of a meeting of tlie Oonncil 
of the Hihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Office on 
the 30th September 1928: 


Present. 

The HoB’ble Mr. Courtney Terrell, Vice-President (in the 
chair). 

Kai Bahadur Eamgopal Singh ChandhTiri. 

Pandit Bamavatara Sarma. 

Mr. J. S. Armour* 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

„ E. A. Horne. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Conncil, held on the 5th Angnst 1928* 

2. Elected the following new members .*•— 

Life Member — 

Mr. Mahendra Prasad Sinha, Sub-Deputy Collector, Orissa 
Settlement, Cuttack. 

Ordinary Members — 

Mr. Gopi Kant Cbandhry, Ballipur Estate^ BalUpor, 
Darbhanga. 

Mr. Phanindranath Bose, M. a., Lecturer in History, Nalanda 
College, Bihar Sharif. 

3. Considered the Revised Estimate of the Society's income 
and expenditure for 1928-29 and the Budget Estimate for 1929-30. 

Resolved that these be adopted as amended. 

Resolved further (with the concurrence of the Vice-President) 
that the sum of Rs. 5,000 he replaced on fixed deposit for a 
yean 

4. Read a letter, dated the 24th August 1928, from the 
Keeper of the Department of Oriental Printed Books and 
MSS., British Museum, 
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Eesolved iliat the Superintendent, Qovemmmt Printing^ 
be requested to send to the British Museum, for copyright pur- 
poses, a copy of each issue of the Society's Journal, as published^ 

5. Considered the desirability of an exchange of publica- 
tions with ^^The Vaitarani an XJthal Research Journal, and 

The Harmonist 

Resolved that such an exchange is not desirable. 

6. Read a letter, dated the 7th August 19&8, from 
Mr. L. K. Sahu, member of the Servants' of India Society, 
Cuttack. 

Resolved that Mr. L. K. Sahu be informed that the Society 
distributes no free copies of the J ournal. 

7. Read a demi-ofiBcial letter, dated the 25th August 1928, 
from Mr. R. E. Russell, Secretary to Government in the 
Revenue Department, with regard to the arrangement proposed 
for carrying out further excavation at Buxar. 

Eesolved that Mr. Russell be informed that, in the opinion 
of the Council, Dr. Banarji-Sastri should be entitled (t) to 
make suggestions as regards the site and plan of the excavation, 
{ii) to be shown and to examine the finds, and (m) to submit 
his own observation for incorporation under his name in the 
report or reports. 

It is understood that the work will be carried out by the 
Curator of the Patna Museum under the supervision and control 
of the Superintendent of Archaeology, Central Circle. 


E. A. HORNE, 
Eonorary General Seereiarf. 
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Transliteration of the Devanag^ari 
Alphabet adopted in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Kesearch Society 
froml925. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 

I.—Patna Museum Third Plate of Pravar- 

asena II. 

By Prof. A. S. Altekar, II. A.t LL. B > Benares Hindu University. 

The accompanying copper plate whioh is being edited here 
for the first time belongs to the Patna Museum. It was shewn 
to Prof. R. D. Banerji of the Hindu University by Rai Saheb 
Manoranjan Ghosh^ m.a , the Curator, Patna Museum^ who was 
kind enough to inform him that the plate was found somewhere 
in the Central Provinces but that nothing more definite was 
known about its find-spot. Subsequently Prof. Banerji obtained 
a loan of the plate through the kindness of Mr. K. P, Jayaswal 
and kindly handed it over to me for decipherment and editing. 

I am accordingly editing it here. 

The plate measures about 7*^5^' by 4*2'' at its ends; the 
length is however 7*5''' at the middle. The thickness is •l'> It 
is quite smooth and nicely preserved ; hardly a single letter 
has been damaged. Its ' edges- -have ’ been neither - faghionedo 
thicker nor raised into rims. Letters are distinct but not very 
deep ; so that they do not shew through on the reverse. The 
engraving is good ; in a few places, however, the interiors of 
letters shew marks of the working of the engraver^s tools. 
Mistakes of and SandM grammar are, however, very numerous. 
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Towards the proper right of the plate^ about an inoh from 
the centre; there is a hole about *35^^ in diameter. It was 
obviously intended for the ring to pass through^ which mnst 
have for a long time connected this plate with the remaining 
ones ol the set. The weight of the plate is 30 tolas. 

The present copperplate records a grant of King Pravarasona 
II of the Vakfitaka dynasty. Unfortunately not all the plates 
of the set have been found. To Judge from the Chammak «and 
Siwani copperplates of the present donor the earlier geneaology 
of his house must have required about fifteen or sixteen lines of 
the present size. If we assume^ — as is very probable — that the 
first plate was inscribed on one side only, our plate would bo 
the third in the set ; two more plates must have followed, tlia last 
being again inscribed on one side only. For, we find that about 
fifteen or sixteen lines of the present dimension are necessary for 
the exhortative and imprecatory verses. The present plate is 
inscribed on both the sides each si 3e having five lines. The 
average number of letters in each line is twenty-two ; the height 
of the characters varies from to ’6'^ 

The characters belong to the southern class of alphabets and 
are exactly similar to those of the Siwani plates of the present 
donor. (Fleet • inscriptions plate no. XXXV). They 

give us a perfect and flawless illustration of the box-hcaded 
variety of Central India of the 5th century A. D. The 
box-heads are not scooped out ImHow as in the 

ca-^e of the Chammak plates, but they are always repre- 
sented by small neat squares os wa find in the 

SiwanP and Dudia^ copper plates of the present donor and 
in the liithapur copper plates^ of Bhavattavarman. In the 
case of conjunct consonants in a few cases the boxes are 
repeated w ith each letter ; Cf. : — ^ hja^ and 'rvv^ in line 3 ; 

^ rya ^ in linen 4 and 10. Only in the case of ^ la \ ^ ja ‘ ba \ 
the boxes have been dropped out probably 
because it was ineunvenient to introduce them at their heads. 

^ Flmi : &upia InsaripU&M^ p . 

V"-; ■ 




patoa museum 
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As will be presently shewn, though the donor of this grant 
is Pravarasena II, his widowed mother Prabhavatignpta was 
still living at the time of its issue. The difference in time, 
therefore, between the issue of this grant and that of Prablia* 
¥ati- iipta, recorded in the Poona plates, could hardly have been 
more than ten to twenty years. Though the Poona plates were 
found with a family coming from Ahamadaagar still the 
internal evidence shews that their donee was a resident of 
either the Berar or Nagpur division of the Central Provinces, 
The Poona plates of Prabhavatignpta and the present plate 
therefore belong not only to the same decade but also to the 
same locality. And yet the palseographioal differences between 
the two plates are very striking. 

In the present plate, as is the case with the remaining 
Vakataka inscriptions, all the test letters belong to the Central 
Indian variety of the Southern script. But in the Poona plates 
all these letters belong to the Eastern Variety of the Gup{a 
Alphabet. But this is not the only instance of the Eastern 
Variety emerging in loo.iUlies where we least expect it. 

(1) In the Mathura Inscription of Candragupta II ^ is of 
the eastern varit4y though other test ktters are in the western 
variety. [Fleet, Gupta Inser. no. 4.] 

(3) The same is the case with the Indor plate of Skanda- 
gupt'i although it hails from one of the western most districts 
of the Unilou Piovinces. no. 16.] 

(3) In the Udayaglri cave inscription of Candragupta II 

all the test letters m and % are of the Eastern Variety 

throughout. {Ibidi no. 6.] 

(4) In the Mehaiauli posthumous pillar inscription of king 
Candra all the test letters, with the exception of are of the 
Eastern Variety. [Ibul, no 32.] 

But it is not only in the contemporary times that we 
find Eastern Variety letters suddenly emerging in far off 
southern and western provinces. Professor E. D. Banerji of 
the Hindu University has drawn my attention to the occurrence 
of the Eastern Variety forms m the following earlier 
inscriptions, 
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(5) In tlie Junsgad' rock inscription of Bndradlman altliongli 
all the test letters are of the western variety m a role^ still 
at its end a few appear in the Eastern Vaiety [Sp. Ind. 
TIIi;p.36*] ' ■ 

(6) In the Mathnra pedestral inscription of Kaniska of the 

year the Eastern Variety, only 

I* is of the western type, {Mp, Ini, XIX, p, 97.] 

(7) In the Jasdan inscription of the time of the Maha« 
Ksatrapa Rndrasena of the year 127, S out of 10 ii’^are in the 
Eastern Variety although all other test letters are in the 
Eastern Variety. [Up. Ind. XVI, p, 233.] 

T!ow then are we to expect the sudden emergence of the 
Eastern Variety in localities and periods when we least expect 
it ? The data at present available are insufficient to solve this 
riddle hut still an attempt may be made with the hope that it 
may be of some use in its solution at a later date when more 
data may become available. 

Among the cases above enumerated, in some at any rate the 
occurrence of the Eastern Variety is in my opinion due to 
purely adventitious causes. In the Udayagiri cave inscription 
of Candragupta II [no. 3 above] the occurreoce of the 
Eastern Variety does not prove that it obtained at that time 
in Eastern Malava, for two other contemporary inscriptions in 
the same cave (Udayagiri cave inscription of Candragupta II, 
Fleet, Gnpta inseripiioM no, B and the Udayagiri cave inscrip- 
tion of the year 106, Ibid no, 62) are all in the the western 
variety with the exception of 3R in the latter inscription. The 
comtemporary inscriptions at Sanchi w’-hich is within a distance 
of seven miles from Udayagiri are all in the western variety 
throughout. (See Sanchi Inspection of Candragupta II of the 
year 93, Fleet, Gupta immpUons no, 5, and Sanchi insoription 
of the year 181 Ibid 62.) Nay, the western variety was then 
current much further westwards } for the Eran inscription of 
Samudragupta (Fleet, no, 2) which hails from Sugar district 
is in the western variety rthrotighout. The occurrence of the 
Eastern Variety in the Uda^agm cave inscription of Candm- 
gupta II (Fleet no. 8) is fh^fore due not to the fact that 
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it was current at tliat time in that locality hut to the -fact that 
the' minister Saba who had excavated the', cave was a. resident ' ■ 
of Pitaliputra and had come to Malwa with the expeditionary 
force of his master Candragupta IL 

The Eastern Gupta variety forms in the Poona plates of 
Prabhavatigupta are also due to adventitious eircumstanees. AH 
other Vakataka inscriptions are in the Central Indian variety ; 
even the Chammak, Siwani and present plates which hail from 
the same division and could not be separated from each other 
by more than 35 years are throughout written in the Central 
Indian characters of the 5th century; not even once does any of 
the test letter occur in the Eastern Variety. In the Poona 
plates of Prabhavatigupta the Eastern Variety is due to the 
Gupta influence in her court during her regency, Prabhavati- 
gupta was a daughter of Candragupta ligand when her husband 
died she was very probably a comparatively young and therefore 
inexperienced widow; for she had apparently only two very young 
children when her husband died. She must therefore naturally 
have looked forward for help and advice to her famous father 
Candragupta II during the difficult days of regency when she had 
to carry on the administration on behalf of her infant son 
Divakarasena. Partly out of natural affection; partly perhaps in- 
fluenced by imperialistic motives, Candragupta must have acceded 
to her request* On hearing of the death of his son-in-law, he may 
have gone to the Vakataka capital to see his daughter, and may 
have at her request subsequently deputed some experts from Patali- 
putra to help her- That Pataliputra infl uence was rampant during 
regency is also proved by the fact that the Poona plates of 
Prabhavatigupta, instead of giving the Vakataka genealogy as 
is the case with the other copper plates of this dynasty give 
the genealogy of the Imperial Gupta House in which the regent 
was born. Probably the secretariat officer entrusted with the 
work of writing out the grant was a Gupta officer from 
Pataliputra, and he thought — naturally enough— that the grant 
was to begin with the Gupta genealogy, rather than with that 
of the Vakatakas. And the draft that he had written must 
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have nator lily been in tbe Eastern Gapia variety with wbicli 
he was familiar. This in my opinion is the real reaBon of the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of the Eastern Gupta variety 
in the Poona plates of Prabhavatignpta. 

In the remaining cases emimaratei above it is impossible 
to suspect any adventitious circumstances which might explain 
the appearance of Eastern forms of the Gupta alphabet. 1 
would first draw attention to the occurrence of the eastern variety 
form of ^ in the Mathura Inscription of Candragiipta II 
and the Indor copperplate of Skandagupta* Then in the 
Bilsad Inscription of Kumaragupta I which again hails from 
the eastern Etah district of the United Provinces, two letters 
are of the Eastern Variety, In the Mehrauli Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of King Candra and in the Kanlshka |Iuscription of 
tbe year 14 from Mathura ( nos, 4 and 6 above ), almost 
all the test letters are of the Eastern Variety. This would 
necessitate the conclusion that the Eastern Variety of the 
Gupta alphabet is as old as the time of Kanishka and once 
existed side by side with the western variety throughout the 
United Provinces. The so-called Eastern forms failed, to become 
popular in the western districts and began to die down 
gradually. Their occurence in the above cases is an instance 
of the survival of the older forms rather than the introduction 
of the new ones. 

Next we have to consider the J unagad Rock Inscription of 
Rudradaman I and the Jasdan Inscription of the year 127 
{nos. 5 and 7 above). Here the test letters are of the usual 
western type but in the case of the former inscription suddenly 
towards its close a few occur in the Eastern Variety. In the 
caseof Jasdan Inseriptioo, 3 out of 10 fr® are in the Eastern 
Variety. In the Mandsor insoriptions of Yas^odharman and the 
Inscriptions of the Paribrajaka and the Uceakalpa Dynasties, 
which hail from Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand, tbe are all of 
the Eastern Variety though all other test letters are of the 
western one* Can we thau conclude that in Ccntml and Western 
India also, some, if not aiV fcho' test, letters of tie lastern Variety 
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existed side by side with, the western forms fiom the middle of 
(he second century A. D. ? If there had been no a'lvenfcitioiis 
circumstances to account for the occurrence of the Eastern 
Variety in the Udayagiri Cave inscription o£ Candragiipta II and. 
the Poona plates of Prabliavatigupta this conclusion would 
have been almost inevitable. As it is the evidence so far 
available seems merely to suggest that such may perhaps hiive 
been the case. This discussion will shew that from the second 
century A.D. eastern variety forms of the Gupta Alphabet 
existed side by side with the western variety forms certainly 
throughout the United Provinces (and not merely in its eastern 
parts) and perhaps in Central and Western India. 

Our inscription is throughout in prose and the language 
is Sanskrit; but the case-endings of the proper names of the 
donees and villages show prakrit influence. There are besides 
a number of grammatical mistakes. 

In respect of orthography we have to notice (1) the use 
of Upadhamauiya in line 6 (^) 

the doubling of ^ g Mn the conjuncts ‘ rga ^ and ^ gga ^ in lines 
6 and 3 respectively ; (3) the doubling of ^ y ^ in the conjunct 
‘ rya ^ in lines 8 and 9 ; (4) the adding of ‘ b ' to the conjunct 
^ rhha ^ and of ^ j ' to ^ jba ^ in line 4. 

The inscription is of the Vakataka King Pravarasena II, 
who is described as the son of Piabhavatiguptg, the daughter of 
Emperor Candragupta II and Kuberanaga* It was for the 
benefit of his mother that Pravarasena made this grant. 
The way in which the queen dowager is referred to shows that 
she was Jiving at the time of the grant. This becomes 
absolutely certain when we remember that the merit to be 
secured for Frabhavatigupta by the grant was with reference to 
this world as well as the next. It would therefore appear that 
Prabhavatigupta survived her elder son Divakarsena during 
whose minority she had issued the Poona plates in the capacity 
of the regent. Unfortunately the concluding portion of the 
grant which may have contained the date is lost ; otherwise 
this would have given us a date fairly early in the career of 
Pravarasena since his mother was still living. 
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The inscription is non-sectarian the object of it is to record 
the grant of a village called Sriparnika to three Brabmanas. 
Of the places mentioned Brahmapum is the same village which 
was gifted away by the present ' donor by Im Siwani plates 
I would identify it with Brahmanavada , near Eliehpnr in 
Beraxs*, Madhnkajhari seems to be the same ', as Madhnnadi 
on whose bank the village Carmahka of the Chammak plates 
was situated. The fact that Chammak is only four miles to 
the south of Ellichpur supports my identification* The other 
villages must have been in the vicinity of modern Blliohpur. 

I now give below the transliteration {in Devanagari) and 
translation of this plate. 

Front side. 

1 . 1 . [?(] [;#] 

[<r] ^ [m\ 3 - 

1 , 2 . 'ssm [^«=] 

1. 4. 

[^] #jW^T I 

1. 5. iii5r[*r]?iTJr5 ?nr ?imwT%sfKr 

Back side. 

1 . 6 . XI?* 

f 

1. 9. #[^3f^5^[RT]#f%fcR?S5t?gf^!r 

[^1 ^df^JTRT — 

1 . 10 . w. \ 
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There is a village called ^rlpamaM to the east of Brahmapura 
situated on the road to Suodhati, to the west of Milkkadrathaj, 
to the north of the Madhuka stream and to the south of 
Darbhaviraka I the householders and inhabitants there should 
be informed at the command of Sri Pravarasena of the Vakataka 
dynasty who is born of Prabhavatigupta and who bears a 
trident (which he obtained) as a favour from God ^ambhu x — 

That for the purpose of promoting the merit and welfare 
of my revered mother both in this world and the world beyond, 
we have given this village as determined by its boundariesji 
aiong with fifty (?) to Gangarya, the son of Vedarya of 
Bharad vaja gotra, Vasurarya of Kaundinya gotra and Budrarya 
of Tittira Sakha, in exchange of the previous gift of Manapalli 
situated on the road leading to Yasahpura, 

Notes. 

(1) 11 . 1 & 2. 

Ov 

In the Chammak copper plates of the present donor he is 
described as Fleet has translated 

this expression as who through possessing the favour of (God) 
Sambhu is as virtuous as one belonging to the Krita age^.^^ 
It seems that both in this and in the Chammak plates 
’gjgf has to be taken as a mistake for • We learn from 
the Chammak and the Siwani plates that the Bhara^ivas to whose 
fraternity Bhavanaga, the maternal grandfather of Budrasena I 
belonged used to wear like the modern Lingayats a Sivalihga 
over „ their : ..shoulders.. Cf.. , 

(11*4 and 5 of the Chammak plates). It would seem that 
Pravarasena used to wear a trident which was given to him as 

a pramda of Sambhu. Or perhaps it may be, as Prin. Dhruva 

of the Hindu University has suggested to me, that Pravarasena 
had branded on his forehead oreome other part of his body the 
tri^ula .mark to show that he-was a Saivite. The branding of 
such sectarian marks is now common with many sects. The 


0 Gupta inscriptions, p. ^40. 
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Vaisnavas of souiLerB India for example brand over many parts 
of their body marks of their sect* 

The sectarian ineliaations of the Vakataka kings are interest- 
ing to note. The founder Pravarasena believed in the Vedic 
Karmamarga and performed a number of sacrifices like Agnis- 
tomai Aptoryama and Asvamedha. His son Eudrasena very 
probably, and his grandson Prithvi§ena certainly, beeavno 
iSaivaites under the influence of the Bhavanagas to whose 
fraternity Rudrasena^s maternal grandfather belonged, Prithvi^ 
sena^s son Eudrasena gave up Saivism and became a Vaishoavite 
very probably under the influence of his wife Prabhavatigupta who 
came from the Vaislmavite household of her father Candragiipta 
11. Pravarasena however reverted to Saivaism. 

(2) ; The text here is 

very enigmatical and perhaps not correet. I’rom the eonclad- 
ing line where the expression occurs it is 

clfl f i T that what was granted was a village or not 

a hamlet or Why then is Manapalii introduced in this 
line? Not surely to indicate any of the boun'^arieSj for all 
these are already given in full iu 11‘ 3 and 4i. refers 

to some previous gifts and therefore should mean 

a gift in return or exchange. One of the wellknown senses of 
the word is ' in exchange or return for Of. srfe 

Monier Williams give ia 
their dictionaries as equivalents of STf^?g n. “ equivalent or 
counterpart, anything given in return ”, Aecrording to ScMa~ 
ialpadruma » “eans 

therefore mean ‘in exchange of the 
previous gift of Manapalii 

(••') (n^) 1. 9. This expression is very queer. 

The writer intended to have a compound but by mistake he has 
given a case ending to the second member, oO 

is prakrit genitive plural and stands for the dative. 
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(‘i) In the Siwaui plates we have the 

expi’ession 5?Tr: i Fleet hesitatingly 

suggests that may mean along with fifty hamlets* 

I am unable to accept this interpretation ; usually two or three 
hamlets are attached to a village, but never fifty. The expres*- 
sion apparently indicates some fiscal privilege, but what it 
means I am unable to say t 



II,— The Northern Conquests of Krsna III. 

By Prof. E. D. Bamerjl, M. A., Benaros H. Uaivorsity. , ; 

During tte monsoon months of 1921, while toiiiing in the 
little state of Maihar in the Baghelkhaiid Agency of Cantml 
India, it was my good fortune to discover an unique and very 
important Inscription at Jura. Jura is the name of a small 
hamlet about twelve miles due east of Maihar station on 
the Allahabad-Itarsi section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and four miles due south of the great Deccan road, 
better known in Northern India as the Calcutta-Bombay road. 
There is a small rest-house at Jura and built in its walls 
there is a stone slab about four feet in height and nine 
inches in breadth. The only other specimen of antiquity dis» 
covered at Jura was the upper part of the back-vslab of a colossal 
Jaina image. The inscriptioh on the slab in the state rest- 
house at Jura is written in South Indian characters and when 
submitted to the late Eao Bahadur Hoskote Krishna Sastri, at 
that time Governm»t Epigrapbist for India, proved to be 
a record in the Kanarese language which is not spoken within 
a radius of nearly six hundred miles of that village. The 
inscription was deciphered by Mr. N. Laksminarayana Eao, M.i,, 
Fernhill, Ootacamund. Mr. Eao will publish this inscription 
soon in the Epigraphia Indica. According to him the Jura 
inscription contains the name and the different titles or Bimdm 
of the Eaftrakuta king Krsna HI, AMlavarm^ the son of 
Amoghavar|a III alias Baddega.^ An inscription in Kanarese 
containing the Biruclm only of the great Eastrakiita conqueror 
Kr§na III can mean only one thing. After conquering the 
heart of the Chedi country or Dahala Krsna HI set up 
a monument or pillar of victory on which he inscribed his 
names and titles in full. 

The Jura inscription contains the following titles of 
Krfna III : — Paramabhaitaraka^parameivara'^mahardjddMrafa 

’ M§moiri 0f ilm • Arch* Btirpeg of fndi(h 28 ; Tko MoihugM of 
Tripuri and their Mommente^ pp* 11 and 117* 
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and liis Biruda$ are Bri-BrtUn-vall<jihha, Nellara-marula, 
Nanni-vedeiiiga^, Chalake^Ndllata'h) Vairi'Vilasa^i Madagaja- 
malla'k, Parangana-putradk, Gatida-Marianian, AMlavarisha^, 
NTpafuhga'k, and Kahhhliegark. The Prakrit form of his name 
or rather the Kanarese form, Kannaradeva is given. These 
Birtidas are to be found in 11. 1-10. The remaining 27 lines 
also eontain Bifudns and are in verse. There are altogether 
four complete verses which contain nothing but the praise of 
Ei'iina III. Some of my friends suspected that the inscription 
may purport to contaiu a dedication or a donation but Mr. Rao's 
translation enables me to state that no such information is 
contained in any of the verses. For example the Ist verse is 
contained in 11. 10-16 but unfortunately the first halves of 
11, 11-13 is damaged. Even then sufficient sense can be made 
out to state that it gives to Kr§na 111 the Biruda of Par- 
d'hgana-pntra, which may mean " the son of the wives of his 
enemies.'*' The second verse occupies 11. 16-22 and contains 
another Biruda of the king, Ane-Veda'&.gark, “a marvel with 
elephants and it informs the reader that the king had 
unrooted the Chola and the Papdya. The third verse is 
a harmless poetical effusion ou the king’s Biruda Pardhgana- 
piitra and occupies 11. 22-27. The fourth verse occupies 
11. 28-23 and is another poetical effusion on the excellent 
moral character of this king according to the composer. 
11. 34-87 inform us that Tuyyala Chandayja, younger brother 
of Ubbi Kamaisetti, caused this eulogy to be written and this was 
actually incised by one Chimmayya. 1 am indebted to Mr. L. 
Laksminarayana Rao, Assistant to the Government Epigraphist 
for India, for all information connected with this inscription 
discovered by me at Jura. 1 am also indebted to Mr. Hirananda 
Sastri, Government Epigraphist, for permission to use Mr. Rao’s 
text and translation in my Memoir No. 23 quoted above. 
According to Mr. Rao’s translation Nellara-marula means 
« a be'wilderer of good men.'*'’ Baani-vede^ga'dt, means “ a 
marvel in truth.*'’ Chalahe nallatam means ''one who is 
beautiful on account of his firmness of character." Gania- 
Martandam means “ the sun among powerful warriors." 


HOBraBBlSr CJOHQUESTOfOf KBSHA III 




The meaning of this pillar or monument of victory can be 
better understood by a reference to the Deoli and Karhad plates 
of that Hng. Krsna was descended on his mother's side from 
the Kalachuris or the Haihayas of Dahala. His great-grand- 
father Krsna II had married a daughter of Kokalla I, founder 
of the dynasty^ his grandfather Jagattuhga had married* 
Govindimba and Laksmi, two daughters of Sahkaragana, one 
of the younger sons of Kokalla I. His father Amoghavarsa III 
had married Kundakadevi, a daughter of the celebrated 
Kalaehuri king Yuyaraja I, who was the grandson of Kokalla I. 
We do not know whether Krs^ia III was the son of Kundaka- 
devi or not. Finally we know from the Deoli and Karhad 
plates of that king that he himself married a Kalaehuri 
or Haihaya princess because he is said to have defeated 
Sahasrarjuna, an elderly relative of his mother and wife : — 

(V, as.) He conquered Sahasrarjuna, though he was an 
elderly relative of his mother and his wife, — (Sahasrarjuna) 
whose thousand arms were cut off by Rama (i.e., Paraiurama) 
who maddened as he was^ was in his turn (only verbally) put 
down by him (viz., Krsiiaraja) by means of his two hands, he 
having held intoxicated young women (rama) with his two 
hands/'*^ 

The Deoli and Karhad inscriptions say in addition 
V. 30. On hearing of the conquest of all the strongholds 
in the southern region simply by means of his angry glance, the 
hope about Kalafijara and Chitrakuta vanished from the heart of 
the Gurjara/^^ 

Previous to my discovery of the Jura inscription of 
Krsna III this was generally regarded as an empty boast. 
It is possible now to reconsider the entire situation, in view of 
the inscriptions discovered by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, c.t.e., in 
the Central Provinces and Messrs. K. N. Dikshifc and D. B. 
Diskalkar in the Bombay Presidency. Recently the question 
has been discussed by Mr. D. B. Diskalkar in a paper read before 
* E$i. Ini., Vol. IV, yy. 28i, S88. 
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the Srd Oriental Conference, Madras^ and another in the Gujarati 
Quarterly PurdiaHm.^ It appears that three Paramara copper- 
plate grants were discovered in recent years in the Ahmadabad 

district. Two of these are in the possession of a Brahmana in 

the village of Harasola in the PrantiJ taluta v^hile the third 
was discovered in the possession of a person in Ahmadabad 
city. All three record grants of land by the Parana? ra ting 
Siyaba. The first two are complete and are dated V. S. 
1005 = 949 A.D. The grantees were father and son named 
Lallopadhynya and Ninna Dihshita. The third inscription is 
incomplete and contains the sign-manual of Siyaka and the date 
V. S. 1026=970 A.D. The most important part of the first 
two inscriptions is the mention of two generations of Bastrakuta 
kings in it. It is stated : 

P^'^^^t!>ohhctttdfolca-]S£()iihd'i'djdilJiiTQ,j(i~P d f a mS" 

ivara-Snmacl‘Amghavarsadeva~pdcld — 

4 . nudhydta-ParamahUftdraka-Maharajddhirdja - ?arame~ 

ivara-Snmad-Ahdlavar&adeva-Prthfiuallahlia-Snlalla. 

5. bha-nareiidra-pdddnd'm,^ 

All of these new copper-plate inscriptions are being edited 
for the Epigraph ia Indica by Messrs K. N. Dikshit and 
D. B. Diskalkar'* but Mr. Diskalkar has done great service by 
publishing a summary of these plates as articles in the 
Bpigraphia Indica take a very long time to appear. 
Mr, Diskalkar has also published the texts of the first two inscrip- 
tions dated V. S. 1005. We learn from this that after men- 
tioning the Bastrakuta kings, Amoghavarsa and Akalavarsa, the 
text begins another line of kings who are evidently Param'aras of 

(1) Vappaiparaja, (2) Vairisihgha and (3) Siyaka. Now 
Paramara genealogy contains two Vappairajas. two Vairisimhas 

^ Froceedinps and Transactions of He 3rd Oriental Conference, Madras. 
Dec- $2nd to 2 4 th, 192^. Madras 1925, pf. 303-08. 

® VoL II, Tari /, 42-J^9, 

3 Turdiattm, VoL II, Pari /, p, 4 ^, 

^ WpL Ind., VoL, XIX, pp, 
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and two Siyakas, In his article ptiblished in the Proceedings 
and Transactions of the third Oriental Conference, Madras, 
Mr. Diskalkar tries to prove that the two Eastrakuta sovereigns 
mentioned in the Harasola plates are Amogbavarsa I and 
K^na II. " The two sovereigns Amoghavar§a and Akalavarsa 
mentioned in the Harasola grant are most probably the powerful 
Eastrakuta sovereigns of Manyakheta whose grants are known 
from 851 to 911 a.d."^ Mr. Diskalkar evidently forgets that there 
were three Ersnas and three Amoghavar?as in the Eastrakuta 
dynasty of Malkhed and among them all three Kr§nas bore 
the Biruda of Ahdlavarsa, Out of these two sets of kings 
Ky?p.a II was the son of Amoghavar?a I and Krsna III of 
Amogbavarsa HI. The Harasola plates are worded in a peculiar 
fashion. The name of Akalavarsa ends with the word padamm 
and the next sentence begins with the words Tasmin Kule, 
" in that family. Mr. Diskalkar has evidently been misled 
by this peculiar wording. He thinks that Vappaiparaja was 
a subordinate of Kps:^a II. But by comparing the Binidas of 
Kr§n.a III and comparing the position of his inscriptions discovered 
in the Maihar state and at Nilkanthi in the Chhindwara district 
we can now understand that the statements of the Karhad and 
Deoli inscriptions are not empty boasts. If Kr§na III had 
come as far as or was in possession of Nilkanthi, a village 
fourteen miles to the south of Chhindwara « town and Jni-a 
twelve miles to the east of Maihar railway station then he may 
very easily claim to have caused the Gurjaras to lose all hopes 
about Kalahjara and Chitrakuta. There is no diiSeulty about 
the identification of Kalafljara but two Chitrakutas are known to 
history and with the fresh information about the limits of the 
northern conquests of Kpsna HI both are equally possible for him 
to have conquered. One Chitrakuta is Chitorgadh in the Mewad 
state and the other is in the Banda district and is a railway 

^ Proceedings and Tramactimi of the 8rd Oriental Conference, Madras 
p. BOS, 

s Hit* Lftl— I>e»cnjp4i«6 Idsia of ImcripUons in the Central Provinees and 
^erar, j»jp. Si-SS, no. US, * 
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station on tiie Manikpur-Jliansi section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bail way. The second Chitrakiita is near-' Kalafijara, 
and mnoh nearer to Jnra in the Maihar state and Nilbanthi in 
ChMndwara distrioi than Chitorgadh, It is therefore more 
probable that verse 80 of the Karhad plates and verse 25 of 
Deoli plates refer to Chitrabhta in the Banda district. Both of 
these forts were in the southern part of the Gurjara dominions 
lying to the south of the Jumna and were for a long time the 
last out-posts of the Mughal ^uhah of Allahabad. With this 
information we can now proceed to consider the statement in 
verse SO of the Karhad and 25 of the Deoli plates. Krsna III 
had not only defeated the Kalaohuris of Tripuri and annexed the 
Satpnra plateau including the country now known as the 
Balaghat and Chhlndwara districts, but be had attacked if not 
occupied two forts in the heart of Chandella country which were 
the frontier out«posts of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire. We 
can now proceed to dates. The northern campaign of Krsna 
III must have come to an end before 940 a.d. The year of 
the death of his father Amoghavarsa III or Baddega is not 
known to us and therefore we do not know when Krsn-a III 
ascended the throne. His father Amoghavarsa III is known 
from two dates only ; §aka 859= Thursday 7th September 937 
and Saka 861 3rd December 939.^ Therefore the 

northern conquests of Krsna III were for the most part effected 
in the first and second years of his reign. What was the 
condition of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire at this time ? The 
late Dr. V. A. Smith asserted that Mahipala I, the second son 
of Mahendrapala I, was on the throne of Kanauj up to about 
910 A.D. Very little is known about the successors of Mahen- 
drapala I. Devapala, the son of Kshitipala or Mahipala I^ was 
on the throne in 948 a.d.^ Mahendrapala II, the sou of 
Vinayakapala, was ruling in 946/ Mahipala II of unknown 

* JSpigra^Ua Carmtica, Vot XI, pp* nos, i.6 — 77, 

* Xpi, Ind., Vol. r, pp, 170, m and 177. 

» uid., Vol XIV, pp, 
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, imroat-age io 955 ^ mA Vijayapala, t-hs saceessor of K^ifipala in 
: :96,0,®,,;.Tlie dates '.of Kr^oa III range from 940 to 9ol aj\ 

' anci' therefore , the Gnrjara-Piatihara emperors iiienlioaed 
; above were bis^ cOBtempomries.' It was therefore during the 
: darkest days of the Gmjara-Pratiliara empire thiil. Kr§i^a III 
launched bis caropaigo . against the Rajput empire. The 
Borthem eaiBpaign oilndra . lir-in the second deeaile of the 
10th centui'y, the sack of UJjayini and Kanaa] and the iight of 
Mahipala 1 towards Allahabad had destroyed the prestige of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara djoasty for ever. The great feudatories 
had become practically iadependent and among them the 
most powerful in Northern India were the Chandelks of 
Jejakabhukti. Yet the Karhad and Deoli plates of Kr^na III 
do not mention the Chandellas at all, but refer to the 
Gurjaras. In the Chandella dynasty HaJ'§a had assumed the 
title nf MaJiarajadhifaja and was the contemporary of the 
emperor Ksitipala, His sou Yalovarman also assumed the title 
of Maharafddhiraja and was the contemporary of the emperor 
Devapala of KananJ who is known to have been living 
in 948 A,D. YaiSovarmank son and successor Dhaiiga was 
alive from 954 to 998 a.b. Therefore during the lifetime 
of Krsaa III the ChanJeila kings fa^ovarman and his son 
Dhanga were ruling in Jejakabhukti or Bundelkhand, The 
Kbajnraho mseription of V. S. 1011 = 953-4 a,d* ascribes the 
conquest of the fort of Kalafijara to Yasovarman. The 
same inscription ascribes the defeat of the Ganclas, Koiilas^ 
KaimiraS;* Mithiias, Malavas^ Chedi-, Kurus and the Gurjaras, 
to this king« Therefore sometim*-! before 954 Kalafiajara had 
come into the possession of the Chandellas. Yasoviirmaa was 
no loyal vassal of the Gurjara-Pralibara empire at this date as he 
had already defeated his overlord* He had obtained the imago 
of Vaikunthanitha from the Pratihara emperor Herainbapala 

* Annual Fro^rmi af ihe ArchmaU^ual Suwe^ of Iniia^ W4$Um 

€irch,for fhe miing BUt M&rck 1919, pp* 
ind., VoL im p. m . , 
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and this Herambapala was tbe faiber of the emperor IJetapala, who| 
was liviag in 048 a d. , It is therefore eleir thit Heramhapala, 
who IS: generally taken to' he the same as Hahipali I, 'had lost ; 
Kalaalara and Chitrakuta tO' Krsn Iirbefore ' 9t0 '' a.d»_,' and ' 
the Chaodella Yaso?armaB recovered them sometime before 954, 
We must now return to Malava and Gujarat. Mr, D. B, 
Diskalkar appears to be wrong in identifying Amoghavarfa 
and Akalavarssi' of the Harasola plates with Krsna ll and AmO"- " 
gharvasa I, There are two different- ' ways of ' interpreting 
the text of the Harasola plates 

L Either AhfilavaY^a-pTihvlvaUahkcf^rwallahha was the 
reigning sovereign when Vappaiparaja began to rule as ha is the 
first pf^rson of the Paramara family to be named in these two 
inscriptions, or 

IL JMlavarsa was the reigning sovereign when the grant 
was issued by Siyaka II in V. S. 10‘b5 = 948-9 a.b, 

Mr. Diskalkar has taken the first alternative and proposed to 
identify the donor of the Harasola grant of V*. S. 1005 with 
Siyaka I and the donor of the Ahmadabad grant of V. S. 1 )26 
with Siayk i 1 1.^ But he has not taken into coosideration the fact 
that it is Impossible to pack four successive generations of princes 
within the short period of El years* Siyaka I is separated from 
his great-grandson Siyaka II by t%vo generations, all of whom 
were regular, his s >n Vakpatiraja I and his grandson Vairisimha 
II. Both of these had left children and therefore could not have 
died in infancy like Kumaragupta II of tl e Imperial Gupta 
dynasty or Ci»>pa!a III of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. There- 
fore the dates V S. 1005 of the Harasola plates and V, S iOE6 
of the incomplete Ahmadabacl plate must all be assigned to Siyaka 
II, The date of the son of the latter, Vakpatiraja II or Mufija, 

V, S. 1031 ‘=s974 A.B, precludes us from assigning any of the 
two Harasola grants and the incomplete Ahmadabad grant 
to anybody else bat Siyaki IL The Harasola plates mention 

^Fmmdings a»d of the M Ork%tol Oonferenct of Madras, 
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only three generations of Paramata kingSj e,g.j Vappaiparsja, 
Vairisimlia and Siyaka. Puzzled by the ■annsnal form of the 
n Mr, Diskslkar has tried to correct it into 

' ?ap:pa-Uparaja and identify him with Upendraraja^ the founder 
; of the Paramara^ dynasty of Malaga, In (3oing so he makes some 
very nnwise suggestions,'... We are therefore forced to conclnde 
that the two Siyafcas of the two grants are identical and 
that the names' . of the ■-.three ■ ..mlers Siyaka, Vikpati and 
Vairisimha, are wrongly repeated in certain later records perhaps 
to give an ancient nature to the chronology. In fact the 
Nagpur Taraimti and even the NavaBahaBa^kaekarita 
of Parimala do not repeat these names in the genealogy 
given by them. The description, moreover, given of these 
rulers, e,g., in the Udayapur is so formal as to 
create a strong suspicion about their existence/'’ The name 
Vappairaja is the correct Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Yakpati- 
raja and the additional pa may be due to any family variation 
of the name. As there were two kings of the name of the 
Vakpatiraja we have no right to correct Yappaiparaja into 
Vappa-Uparaja simply because of the presence of an additional 
pa. The Nagpur stone inscription of the rulers of Malava 
gives an account of the independent Paramara kings from 
Vairisimha II to Lak^madeva, son of TJdayaditya, It does 
mention Upendraraja, the founder of the dynasty but begins 
the genealogy with Vairisimha. Will this prove that Upendra-- 
raja did not exist or that there was only one Vairisimha, one 
Siyaka and one Vakpatiraja in the Paramara dynasty ? The 
Udepur or Odayapur pra^asti of the kings of Malava gives a 
complete enumeration of the Paramara rulers of Malava from 
TJpendrato Udayaditya, This inscription mentions Vamsimha 
I, the son and successor of Upendra and his descendants Siyaka 
I, Vakpati I, Vairisimha 11, Siyaka IT, Vahpati II, Sindhurija, 
Bhoja I and CJdayaditya, This does not prove that there were 
no second Vairisimha, Siyaka and Vakpatiraja among the 

* Pfocmimgs and frammUom afiU Bri Orh^ml 
f. BOB. 
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ancestors of Siyaka II. The Navasdhasahkaekarita of Parimala 
or Padmagupta mentions Upendra as the founder of the 
Paramara dynasty and then mentions Vakpatiraja, the father of 
Vairisimha II, as being born in the race of Upendra. Had this 
Vakpatiraja, the father of Vairisimha and the grandfather of 
Siyaka, the donor of the Harasola plate, been the same as 
Upendraraja, Padmagupta would have mentioned it. Instead 
of helping Mr. Diskalkar the evidence of the 'N avasahasm- 
hachatita of Padmagupta goes directly against him and proves 
that Vakpati I, the grandfather of Siyaka II of the Harasola 
plates, is not the same as Upendra but la descendant only.^ We 
have then to consider the evidence of the Udepur praiasti which 
is an oflBoial record and not the record of a private donation. 
Even the evidence of the Central India Agency plate of 
Vakpatiraja II of V. S. 1031 is not against the presence of two 
Vairisiihhas, two Siyakas and another Vakpatiraja among the 
descendants of Upendraraja because the term paddnudhyata 
does not mean direct succession. We have next to consider 
the evidence of the date of the Harasola plates of Siyaka II. 
In V. S. 1005=:94!9 a.b. another Akalavarga, e.g., Krsna III, 
was actually ruling over the Ea§trakuta dominions. We know 
from the Jura and Nilkanthi inscriptions that his dominions* 
included the whole of the Central Provinces and the greater 
portion of the Baghelkhand Agency. Would it , be wrong to 
suppose that this Aialavana or Krsna III was the king men- 
tioned in the Harasola plates as the reigning sovereign and the 
suzerain of the Paramara chief Siyaka II f The Harasola plate 
refers to places in the Northern Gujarat. It was issued by 
Siyaka II from the banks of the river Mahi, it mentions the 
Kheteka masala or the Kaira district. We know that 
Khetaka was included in the Ra§trakuta dominions before the 
time of Kff na HI. It is mentioned as being reconquered 
by Kjsna H in the Cambay plates of Gobinda IV.* 

■ K ind. AnU Vol. XXVI, im, f. 163. 

» JEpi. Iiid., Vol. I, p, $33. 

» Spi. hd., Eoh flhpP- S8, <I3. 
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Ifc ii diffi.ciilt» to mderstaiid ia tho abgeoce of matoriali 
Ktetaka mafi4<^h caoae to bo in tbe possession 
of : the Pammaras. Professor.' D* E# BEaotlarkar is of opinion 
that the' Khetafoi .mentioned in the i.ambay plates of 
Gobinda IV is Manyat beta, the Baitraknta capital fonodeil hj 
' Amoghavarsa Ij bnt in a footnote be admits the possibility of 
its being identified with' Kaira» Professor Bbandarkar also 
indicates that Krsna II ‘ was- originally in possession uf 
Khetaka but it bad been ocenpied by bis enemies who were 
forced to evacuate it.^ Who were the Paramaras and in what 
relation they stood with regard to the Gmjara-Pratiharas of 
Kanauj ? We know the Paramaras in Malava only/ where 
they ruled from the 2nd half of the 10th century to the 
beginning of the 14th. The Harasola plates introduce 
them to us as feudatorlts of the Eistiakutag of 
Manyakheta. What was their origin then ? F id they btgin 
as such or were they originally subordinates of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas ? Their mythical origin on the top of Arbuda- 
giri or Mount Abu ^ proves that they claimed the same origin 
as other Eajputs and that their affinities lie more w ith the 
Pratiharas than with the Eastrakutas of the Deccan. It is 
quite possible that after the northern conquests of Krsna III 
they were compelled to transfer their allegiance from the 
Pratiharas to the Uastrakutas, It is also possible that Malava 
had never been reoceupied after the Korthern campaign of 
Indra III and the Paramaras had continued in the allegiance 
from that time to the Pfistrakutajh'^ so that in the inxt geiicni- 
tion they had become a family of trusted officers and Krsna III 
relied on them so far as to entrust to them the important outpnit 
of Khetaka, the Noithern march of his ancestral dominions. 

An interesting question now arises about Blalava. IVas Malava 
included within the limits of the empire re-established by 
Bhoja I ? Professor D. E. Bhandarkar ^ is of opinion that Ujain 

* Ihid, p. 89, 2fote S. 

» lUd, Vtd. /., p. SM }Vol. 11, pf. IShSS, 

* Jhi4., voi. XVI n, p, m.- ■ ' 
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wag the origiaal seat of power or capital of the Pratiharas aad 

his opinion has been echoed by Professor E. C. Majumdar » ofthe 
Dacca University Bat so far no Pratihara iuseription has been 
discovered in Malava proper. Of tbe six great and two minor 
Eajput dynasties which rose on the ruins of the vast empire of 
Bhoja I (1) Cbandellas of Jejakabbukti, (2) Chedis of 
Tripurij (3) Chabamanas of Sakambbarr, (4) Chalukyas of 
Anahilapataka, (5) Paramaras of Malava, (6) Tomaras of Delhi, 
(7) Gubilas of Medapata and (8) Kachchhapagbatas of Gopadri, 
we know really very little about the origin of the Paramaras of 
Malava. In fact the two plates from Harasola are the earliest 
known inscriptions of the Paramara dynasty- They prove that 
in 949 A.D., a year after the only known date of Devapala, 
the son and successor of Mahipala I, Gujarat had ceased to 
be a province of the urjaia-Pratihara empire. Ihe Balera 
plates of Mularaja I of the Chalnkya dynasty proves that before 
995 A D., Muia raja I was In occupation of Anahilapataka and 
the Chalnkya dynasty was well established. Balera has been 
identified with Varanaka of the grant.^ If this is correct then 
the Paramaras had been ousted by the Chalnkyas from that part 
of Northern Gujarat which lies to the west of Mabi. It seems 
probable therefore that between V. S. 1026 = 979. a.d., and 995 
A.D., the Paramaras were ousted from Northern Gujarat. 
Immediately after the death of Krsna III, Siyaka II seems 
to have rebelied against his suzerain and defeated Ki’ipa Ill's 
younger brother Khottiga,* The same expedition seems to be 
referred to in Dhamipala's PaiyaUechl. He says that when he 
composed Lis work in V. S. 1029 Manyakheta had been 
plundered by a King of M&lava. Khottiga died sometime 
before 25th September 972 a.d., when he was succeeded by his 
brother Kakkaraja II or Amoghavarsa IV. The death of 
Khottiga may have taken place during this war. The 

> lUd.f. 103. 

» Ibid, Vol. X, pp. 16-79. 
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Faij/alacehl seems to coatain the earliest refereaee to the 
Paramaras as Lords of Malava because the earliest inseriptioa 
of the Paramaras discovered in Malava proper is that on the 
Central India Agency plate ^ of Vskpatiraja II, the son and 
snccessor of Siyaka II. 


* Vol. TI, sear 1877, yjp. 48-53. 
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Date in the Colophon of the Maitreya Vyakarana— magnified 4 times 


Bargaon Pillar inscription ; year 24 of Rajy^pala. 


in.— Pala Chrcmology. 

By_Prof. r.D, Bauer ji, Benares. 

Seventeen years have elapsed sinoe the publioation. of my 
monograph on the Palas of Bengal and during this period, 
though much new material has not been discovered, numerous 
theories have been propounded by different scholars about Pala 
chronology. The most prolific writers on this subject are Professor 
E. C. Majumdarand Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. Each 
of them has contributed three articles on this subject during the 
past decade ; Professor Majumdar has written v — 

( 1 ) " The Colophons of four ancient Sanskrit Manuscripts’'’^ 

(2) “ The Chronology of the Pila kings " * and * 

(3) “ The. Chronology of the Sena kings •” *. 

Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya has also contributed 
three articles ; — 

(1) A Chronology Jof the Pala Dynasty of Bengal ” 

(2) "Date of Lakimai^asena and his predecessors, ” ® and 

(3) " Dates of early historical records of Bengal " ®. 

A number of votive inscriptions discovered during the last 
seventeen years jhas made it necessary to reconsider the problem 
of PalaiChronology. The chronology of the Senas is but an 
unimportant part of the chronology of the kings of Bengal as 
it covers less than a century .while the Palas ruled almost 
uninterruptedly forifonr centuries and a half, beginning in the 
eighth and ending in the llast decade of the twelfth. The 
following inscriptions and manuscript records have to be taken 
into consideration for the reconstruction of Pala chronology ; — 

(1) The Nalanda plate of Devapala— the year 89, 

ij. ^ P. A.S. S., Vol. XVI,l920,pp.301-~3. 

mid. Vol. XVII. 1921, pp.lS. 

mid.pp.7‘16. 

*lnd. Ant. Vol, XLIX, 1920, pp. 189-193. 

mid. Vol. LI, 1922, pp. liB-148, 153-1S8. 

^Indian RUtoncal Quarterly, Vbl. Ill, 1927, pp, 571-591. 
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(2j Thf.'Biiiir image inscription of the time of Nirija^apik 
— the. year 54? 

;,(8) The Bargaon or Nalanda pillar inscription of tlie lime 
of' Rijyapala— the year 24 ^ 

(4) Colophon of , a mannsoript of the Maiire^a J\^dkuram 
— the year 57 of Gopala 11®., 

(5) The Jaynagar image inscription of the time of Palapala 
— the year 85,^ 

A few words of , explanation are necess?ary regarding the?e 
five records* All of them are not fresh disco vtries. The 
Nalauda plate of the year 39 was discowred during the rt:ceBt 
excavations at Ndanda and this date has been utilised by 
Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bbattacharya in his recent eontribation to 
this subject; but while rejecting the date of the Bargaon pillar 
inscription of the year 24 of Eajyapala he has accepted 
that on the Bihar image dedicated in the year 54 of Narayana- 
pala. This learned scholar has gone so far as to feUggest that 
the Bargaon pillar inscription is a record of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara emperor Rajyapala It is incomprebensible to me 
how that unfortunate prince can be made to rule over eastern 
Magadha. Rajyapala, the Pratiham, was hemmed in on three 
sides ; on the south by the Chedi king Gauge) a and the Chandella 
king Ganda, on the east by Mahipala I of Bengal and on the 
west by the Tomaras of Delhi and the Kachchhapt^ghatas of 
Gopadri oi 'Gwalior. It was not possible for him to occupy mj 
part of Magadha even for a single day. 

The Mmire^a T^dkafima is a work on Buddhist philosophy 
and a palm-leaf manuscript of the same w^as discovered by 
MahamahopMhyaya Dr. Kara Prasad fetri; Ph»B. 

and added to the collection ot the Asiatic Society of Bengal Tide 
manuscript was copied during the reign of one of the three 

F<?l"xiF//7l^ap7lio! 

* Bid. p. 111. 

Dmcfiftive C&taiogm of the Buidhkf Smekrit Mmuicripti i>i tk$ 
‘d$ktk Society of Brnga^ iS- ■ 
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Gopilas of tho Pila Dynasty of Baiigal. The duct of writieg 
being the same as that in the manuscript of the J§fmi^asriia^.'' 
FfafMpammtia copied in the sixth year of the reign of Mahi- 
pabi I Vit has been correctly assigned to Gopala II by tbe leai’ned 
discoyerer. I had the honour of examining the colophon of this 
manuscript in his presence and found that the last leaf' of this 
manuscript was reinked at some later date but at the time the 
scribe omitted to ink the numerals of the date. This pioyas 
that these two numerals had become indistinct at the time of 
rainkin^. I showed this date to Professor D. E. Bhandarkar 
a few (lays later and he is of opinion that the dare cannot be 57. 
Mr* Johan Van Manen, who was consulted by us, suggested 
that the date may be reproduced from a mit^ro-photugraph. At 
my request Lt. Col R, B. Seymour Sewell, m.d., i m.s., 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India has kindly taken the 
micro-photograph which is reproduced here. Professor D. R. 
Bhaiidarkar is of opinion that the numerals should be read as 11, 
but Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Sastri still maintains 
that it is 57. I am of opinion that tnis date is 17, 1 and 7 of 
this particular type are to be found in the manusuript of the 
AstasMasriid Prajmpdrami^a <^o^md in the sixth year of the 
reign of Mahipala I. The pagin ition of this manuscript is in 
two different types of numerals; on the left hand side pages are 
numbered in old Indian numerals, but on the right hand aside the 
decimal system has been used. It is on this side that this parti- 
cular form of 1 and 7 are to be found. If Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya had taken the trouble of examining the original 
manuscript of the a fydkafam in the r^oms of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal then he would not have accepted this 
extremely doubtful reading and plunged into a series of 
blunderis in his latest contribution to the subject. 

The Jayuagiir image inserif tion of the 35th year of the 
reign of Palapala was disooverod by Cunningham as early as 
187i, but evidently he could not read it and had to remain 
satisfied with publishing an eye-copy. I tried my be&t to find 
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this image in 1910 and 1911 and visited Jaynagar twice for 
that purpose. As I coaid not find the image I had to omit it 
from my monograph on the Palas. Twelve years afterwards the 
locality of the inseriptioa was made known to me in an unex- 
pected manner. Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum, 
writing to Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Khaira Professor 
of Phonetics in the Calontta University in June 1924, sent him 
three pencil rubbings of this inscription, which he found in the 
Yiotoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington and asked him 
to have it deciphered by some of his colleagues. Professor 
Chatterjee was kind enough to entrust me with this work. 
One word of explanation is necessary with regard to the 
Bargaon pillar inscription of the time of Bajyapala. Mr. Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya is inclined to doubt the authenticity of 
this inscription. This record was edited by me in 1918 but the 
editors of the Indian Antiquary omitted to publish a facsimile. 
In order to make up this defect I publish a facsimile here. 
The pillar with the inscription can be seen in the Jain temple 
at Bargaon. 

Pala Chronology depends upon numbers of synchronism^ e.g., 
that of Dharmapala with the Rastrakuta king Govinda HI and 
the Gurjara-Pratihara king Nagabhata II ; of Mahipala I with 
Eajendra Cho|a I of Tanjore and QaAgeyadeva of Tripuri. 
The majority of the dates of Pala inscriptions are in regnal 
years and only two are daed in the Vikrama era. Even these 
two dates cannot be regularly connected with Pala kings. The 
Sarnath image inscription of V. S. 1083=1026 a.o,, was ins- 
cribed at a time when Mahipala I was either dead or had lost 
all hold upon Benares. The Gaya image inscription of V. S. 
12S2 mentions a king named Govindapala who cannot be con- 
nected with the Imperial Palas as yet. So we have to depend 
almost entirely upon synchronisms with kings of other dynasties 
whose dates are known to us. The earliest of these synchro- 
nisms is that of Dharmapala, the second king of the Pala dynasty 
with Govinda III of the Sa|trakuta dynasty of the Deooan and 
the Gnrjara-PratBiara king N%abha?a II, The certain dates 
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of Govinda III range from 794 to 814, A.n^/and the only known 
date of Nagabhata II is 815 of the Bnehkala mscriptioii. 
Therefore some part of Dharmapala^s reign must fall between 
794 and 814 a.b. In trying to reconstrnct Pala Chronology 
without examining the original sources Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattaoharya committed a number of serious blunders. The 
Gaya inscription of Govindapala was incised in the year 
FiMT% V, S. 1232 = 1175 A.n, This year coincided with the 
I4th regnal year of Govindapala ; but instead of introducing the 
regnal year with the usual phrase halyana-vijaya^faj^a the 
composer of the record uses the unusual phrase guia-raj^a. 

I had taken this phrase to mean that in 1175 a.d,; the reign 
of Govindapala had become a thing of the past in Gaya and 
therefore his accession had taken place in 1161. Messrs. Ramesh 
Chandra Majumdar and Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya ^ 
are of opinion that the reign of Govindapala came to an end 
in 1161 a.d., and therefore his accession took place sometime 
before that date. The fault of such calculations will become 
apparent even if we take 1161 to be the first year of Govinda- 
pala^^s reign and add up the known regnal years of Pala kings ; — 


Dharmapala... 

32 Vigrahapala III 

... 13 

Devapala 

... 89 Mahipala II 

V. . ■ X 

Surapala 

... 8 ^urapala II 

... X 

Narayanapala 

... 54 Eamapala 

... 4a 

Eajyapala ... 

... 34 Kumarapala... 

... X 

Gopala II ... 

... 67 Gopala III ... 

... X 

Vigrahapala II 

... 26 Madanapala 

... 19 

Mahipala I... 

... 48 Palapala 

... 35 

Nayapala I.^* 

15 Govindapala 

... X 

If we take 1161 

A.D. to be the date of the 

aoeession of 


Govindapala even then the total of the reigns of Pala kings 
becomes much too excessive for the synchronism of Dharmapala 
with Govinda III. If we exclude 82 years of the Khalimpur 

^ EpLInd, Volin. p. mt m,VIhpp. l04S. 

^ md,, voiix,fp.m-m. 

» J. & P, A. 8. B.i Vol XVII, mi, p. e, note iB} Ind. Ant., V ol LI, 
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plate of Dhanimpala theu tbe tital leBgth of reigQR of tlie 
Pala kings from Devapala to Palapala ooines to 38o years and 
tberefore the death of Dharmapala and eoiisequently tlie acecssion 
of Devapala must be placed in 776 a.I)., which is a!)Siird in 
view of the fact that the accession of Govinda III cannot be 
placed earlier than 798 A*n. After the re*disco?ery of the 
Jayanagar image inscription of Palapala I am fotced to include 
him in the list of Fala kings, because like Govindapala his 
name ends with the aflSx pala^ though he cannot as yet be 
connected with the dynasty founded by Gopala I, and the 
inscription was discovered in an area where the latest inscription 
of Madanapala was also discovered. Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharyya perceived this difficulty and tried to establish his 
conclusion by doubting the authenticity of the Bargaon pillar 
inscription of the year 24 of the reign Rajyapala, by transfer- 
ring the regnal year 26 in the manuscript of PaficJia-raha from 
Vigrahapala II to Vigrahapala III and by Sattributiog a reign 
of 5 years to Rajyapala and 36 years or 9 years to Vigrahapala 
Professor Samesh Chandra Majomdar had not ventured to 
reject the evidence of a contemporary epigraph in order to prove 
a pre-oonceived idea. He has correctly attributed a reign of 
!si4 years to Rajyapala and introduced a reign of 36 years in the 
ea5-e of Vigrahapala III with caution.^ If we consider the 
length of the reigns of Pala kings from Devapala to Mahfpala I 
and take 1026 a.d. to be tlie last year of the reign of 
Mahipala i, then also we find that the {result is absurd in the 
view of the synchronism of DharmapSla with Govinda III: 


Devapala 


t # t ■ 

... 39 

Surapalal 

« «> t 


... 8 

Narayaioiapala... 

* i^* 

» • # 

... 54 

Rajyapala 

• « to ' 


34 

Gopala II 


« » »' 

... 67 

Vigrhapala 11 

• «* . 


... 26 

Mahipala I 

%»« 

... 

... 48 



Total 

... 261 


i IrndMn Miifmcai Qwri?#r%, l$0,pp.SBL §00* 

^ I. i'F, d. B. a, fol XWii, mi, p. f. 
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If we 'clediiet this period of Eol years from 0^6, then we get ;'?7§ 

as the date o£ the accession of. Devapala. If ■' 

we ' accept the . , 

!ate?t view ■ of. Professor Dinesh ' ' . Chandra, .Bhattacbarya and. : ' 
accept 1036 to be the year of the • death of Mahlpala I ^ even 
then we find that , we -have to p.la.ce the date'of the death of ^ 

Dharmapala and the accession of Devapala in 7tS 

5 A.D.^ i.e., at 

least 8- years before the acoession of Govinda 

III, which is 

ecpially absurd. The facsimile of the Bargaon pillar inscription 

of the year of Rajyapala will prove that the 

length of his 

reign cannot be m mipulated according to th j needs of particular i 

writers and the micro-photograph of the numerals in colophon 

of the MaUrefa V^jakaraym will prove that the 

regnal year of 

Gopala II cannot be 57. The longest period which this 

indistinct date is capable of being taken is 17. 

Therefore we 

get the following dates of Pala kings from 
records : — 

contemporary 

Gopala I ... 

... X 

Dharmapala ... 

... S2 [ 

Devapala ... ... ... 

... ^9 

Surapala I ... ... ... 

... 3 

N arayanapala ... 

... 54 

EaJyapMa 

... 24 

Gopala II 

... 17(11?) 

Vigrahapala II .. 

... 26 ■ ■ 

Mahipala I ... 

... 48. : ; '-I 

Nayapda 

.... 18 ■■ ■': ■ 

Vigrahapala III ... 

... 13 . : : 

Mahipala II ... 

... X - M 

^urapala II ,■ ■ 

— - x 

Ramapala 

t..*» .. ■ 42 ■ '-I:',.;,''.' 

llumarapi.la ... , 

,X.. i 

Gopala III ... ... 

«.»«' , X. ' 

Madanapala 


Palapila ... ■ ■ 


: Totals 


‘"i Iniimm Tcl- in,X90fp, 
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If we accept the coiiteatio» that 1161 a*I)* was the 6tte of 
Govmdapala^s accession, then .wc fiB.d that the latcist date to 
which we can assign the accession 'Of Dharmapala is 794 i.o. 
This date does not militate against the synchronism of that king 
with Govinda III, bnt we most hear in mind that we haire 
only taken the reign lengths as known to os from 
records, which are by no means . conclnsive and therefeifC*floes 
not prove that Dharmapala did not reign for more than 82 years 
or Mahipala I more than i'S' - yearSv We' have moreover to 
account for the reigns of at least four princes : — Mahipala II, 
Snrapala II, Kumarapala and Gopala III. Now the date of 
the accession of Dharmapala cannot be brought down beyond 
814 A,D. in view of his synchronism with Govinda III. This 
leaves a margin of 20 years only for the very probable longer 
reigns of all these princes and the unknown periods of the 
reigns of the four kings mentioned above, which is insufficient. 
In view of this insufficiency it is much more improbable that 
Govindapala’s accession took place at any date before 1161 as 
Messrs. Majumdar and Bhattaeharya are inclined to think. 
In fact it would be absurd to maintain now that Govindapala 
came to the throne before 1161 because a reign of at least 
35 years has to be placed between him and Madanapala. If 
Palapala is not a prince of the Pala dynasty then Govindapala 
also is not. The first line of 'the Jay nagar .image inscription 
reads : 

^ 8n-Gai{Gau)dei{f))am--Palapala-pMand'ih m'h 35 (jhm{tra)il 3, 
The use of the term 6(iti(}€ivafa> proves that Palapala, a prince, 
who is known', to have reigned in eastern Magadha only, still 
claimed to be Lord of Gauda or northern Bengal and therefore 
his claim to be considered a member of the Pala royal family 
is much stronger than that of Govindapala, 

We may now return to the chronology of the early Palas. 
We have seen that the accession of Dharmapala cannot be 
plac^ later than 794 if his reign I^ted for 82 yetrS' 
only. But there are reasons to suppose that his reign was of 
a much longer duwtion, .His long wars with the Giirja»- 
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PratiEara and EistraMta kings and the acceptance of his ■ 
suzerainty by the princes of Northern India, all indicate a much 
longer reign. There was a time when it could be supposed that : 
a part of Dharmapala^s reign extended over the first half of the 
9th centnryi bnt recent discoveries — inscriptions of other kings-— 
tend to prove that Dliarmapala was a contemporary of- 
Nagabhata II as well as of his father Vatsaraja, of Govinda III 
as well as his father Dhmva II Dharivarsa. The recent 
publication of the Sanjan plate of Amoghavarsa I and the 
repnblication of the Jodhpur inscription of Banka and the 
Gwalior inscription of Bhoja I have thrown much stronger 
light on the wars of Dbarmapala and his contemporaries. 

The earliest event of the reign of Dharmapala appears to be 
his conquest of Kanauj, the deposition of Indrayudha and the 
nomination of Chakrayudha. This is proved by the fourteenth 
verse of the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I : Who 

(Dhruva II) seized the white umbrellas the sporting lotuses of 
the Lakshmi (Goddess of Sovereignty), of the Gauda king as 
he was fleeing between the Ganges and the Jumna/’^ It is 
more probable that Dharmapala, rather than Gopala I, had 
come into contact with the Ra§trakutas, because the conquest 
of KanauJ is attributed in official Pala records to Dharmapala 
alone and not to his father Gopala L Therefore^ it is now 
apparent that Dharmapala, after the conquest of KanauJ, had 
come into conflict with the Gurjara-Pratihara king Vatsaraja 
as well as the Rastrakuta king Dhruva 11. Previously the 
northern campaign of Dhruva II was supposed to have been 
solely against the Gurjara-Pratiharas. But now we have to 
admit that it was a general campaign against all kings of 
Northern India. In 783 Vatsaraja was the king of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas and Indrayudha of the Northern regions 
according to the Jaina Hariva^ia-Vura^aJ^ In the Northern 
campaign of Dhruva II, Vatsaraja was vanquished, and therefore^ 
it was supposed upto this time, that Dhruva II had undertaken 

1909, p. m. 
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Bis Norflierii campaign as m all? of the Onnda ling, hut tlie 
fourteenth verse of the Sanjam plates now proves that either at 
the conclusion of the Gurjira war or before it Dhruva II 
Dhaiavarsa had fought with and defeated a king of Oaiida^ 
evidently Dharmapiia* This proves^ iiieiileiifall}% that 
Dharmapila's accession must' be- placed much anterior to the 
earliest known date of '©ovinda 111 i, e-, 194 A* B Dlianim- 
pala was the conqixerof of KananJ’ and it is possible for that 
king of Ganda only who, was- the master of Kanaiij to meet an 
advancing enemy in the AniarviM or the Ganges- Jnmim (hM. 
We do not know whether this king of Gaiicla was defeated 
before Tatsarfija or after him, bnt it Is much more prubable Iriat 
Dhruva had advanced into the dntufdedl after debating his 
immediate neighbour, who could attack him on the left Ihink if 
he advanced direct on KanauJ, Therefore, it is evidi-iit 
that Dharmapak^s accession took place earlier than this exploit 
of Dhruva II because /before '.the defeat of Vatsaraja by 
Dhruva II, the Gurjara-Pratihara king had vanquished a king 
of Gauda and taken away his double white royal umbrellas. 
We do not know whether Vatsaraja had defeated the king of 
Gaucja before Dbamapalak conquest of Kanauj or after it. ; 
most probably the defeat of the Gaiick king took place when he 
had advanced towards the -west and elaimod suzerainty in 
Northern India. It is also ■ probable that Valsaraja attacked 
Dharmapala as an ally of InJrayudha, the deposed king of 
Kanauj. What happened after the defeat of Vatsarfija by 
Dhruva II we do not know. We do not hear again of Iir irnyntllni 
and during the reign of Vatsaraja^s son and siirfersor^ 
Nagabhata II, we hear of Chakriyudha from the Owalior 
insoription of Bhoja 

Who, desirous of the great growth of virtuoim acts cm Joined 
in the Vedas, performed a scries of religious ceremonies aeeord- 
ing to the custom of the Kshatriya families ; and, after !i,»virig 
defeated Chiakrayudha, %whom lowly demeanour was matiifesl 
from his dependence on otheri, he becomet eminent although he 
was humble, through modesty.- , 
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, HaTmg vaaquished' his eaemyj the Lord of . Vahga^ who 
appeared like a mass of dark, dense cloud in consequence of the 
crowd of mighty ■ elephants, . horses and chariots, Nagabhataa 
who alone gladdens (the heart of) the three worlds, reTeals 
himself by vanquishing dense and terrible darkness/^^ 

Nagabhata II ■ made an attempt to assume suzerainty in 
Northern India, when after - the death of Dhrnva II - Dhiri- 
varsa the Eaistrakutas were in difficulties, on account of the civil 
war between Qovinda III and his elder brother Stambha or 
Khambayya. ^ I agree with Prof. R. Cd Majumdar in 
thinking that the kings of Andhra, Kalihga, Sindhu and 
Vidarbha allied themselves with Nagabhata II in a fresh 
campaign against Dharmapala.^ In connection with this fact 
we ought to consider that Govinda III in his Northern campaign 
had to defeat the kings of Malava, Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, 
Dahala and Odra ka."^ Combining these two sets of names we 
find that the allies of Xagabhata II were the Arabs of Sindh, 
the Gurjaras of Mdava, the kings of Orissa and the Telugu 
country (Kalihga and Andhra) and of the Northern Maharastra 
(Vidarbha), In addition to this we should take into considera- 
tion the kings defeated by Nagabhata II ; those of Anarta, 
Malava, Kirata, Turuska, Vatsa and Matsya.® With these 
three lists let us compare the list of kings given in the Khalimpur 
plate ; Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru Yadu, Yavana, Gandhara, 
Avanti, Kira.® Among these Matsya is common, Maiava and 
Avanti are the same, Kira may perhaps be the same as Kirata, 
while Vidarbha may be taken as the equivalent of Bhoja, — 
Turuska in the Gwalior inscription may stand for Yavana of 
the Khalimpur plate-.'' '- 

^ Epi.Ind.,VolXVm,pp.l08,m: 

2 Ibid^Vol^ VIII, App.p. 10,710. BO. 

® lUd,, Vol^ XVIIL p. 104. 

« Ibid., p. $i0^ 

® Ibid., pp. 104, 108. 

® Ibid., Vol IV, p. 248. 
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Bbemiapila. 

Sindhu. 

, «•* . 

Yadil. 

Andhra. 

« • • 


Vidarhha. 

... 

Bhoja. 

Kalihga. 

Kalihga. 


:$.nartta.'V: ^.^' '■ 

••• 

* * « . 

Malava. 

MaJava. 

Avanti, 

Kirata. 


Kira. 

Turuska. 

. * * » 

Yavana. 

Vatsa. 

' *«• 

*«* 

Matsya. 

Matsya. 

Matsya. 

' j 

jT Eo4ala« 

V Madra., 

Names not common^ 

c Dahala. 

Kuru. 


vOdraka. 

Gandhara. . 


These three lists would prove that the Gurjara confederacy 
against Chakrayndha and Dharmapala was formidable. Both 
the Gwalior inscription and the Sanjan plates mention the 
latter as the king of Vanga denoting thereby that Dharmapala 
was regarded as the king of Eastern Bengal. At the opening 
of the campaign both Chakrayudha and Dharmapala were 
defeated. 

The real cause of the Northern campaign of Govincla III 
is not known to ns. Though the Sanjan plates mention that 
Dharma, i.e., Dharmapala and Chakrayudha came and submitted 
of their own accord to Govinda III, it is difficult to umlerstand 
for what reasons Govinda III turned his arms again?t Dharina** 
pala. In the earlier portion of the campaign Govinda III 
defeated two kings named Chandragupta and Nagabhata in 
this campaign. Nagabhata is no doubt Nagabhata II of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty and it has been suggested by 
Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar that Chandragupta belongs to the 
SomavamS dynasty of SirpurA The neit verse mentions^lhe 
surrender of Dharmapala and Chakrayudha. The subsequent 
verse refers to the conquest of Maiava, Kolala^ Kalifigai Vahga^ 

^ ^ m' ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Pihala and Odra. The former editor of the Epigraphia Indica 
(the late Mr* Hoskote Krishna Sastri) suggested that Vanga 
should be corrected into Vengi. But the Sirpur and Nilgiand 
inscriptions mention that the king defeated was the king of' 
GaiK|a/ Therefore there cannot be any doubt about ^ke fact 
that Goyinda 111 defeated Dharmapala after the end of ' the 
, Gurjara war., , 

As Dharmapala must be now recognized to be a contem- 
porary of the Eastrakuta king Dhruya II Dharavarsa^ and it 
is also apparent that he fought with Vatsaraja, who was living 
in 783 A.n.j therefore the conquest of Kanauj by Dharmapala 
and the deposition of Indrayudha must have taken place shortly 
after that date. The confederacy of Gurjara and other kings 
under Nagabhata II may have been formed Just before the 
accession of Govinda III, approximately in 792 to 794 A.n. 
It will be seen below that DharmapaWs reign came to an end 
shortly after or at the end of the 8th century. 

Princes of three different provinces took part in the wars of 
Gurjara-Pratiharas with Palas of Bengal. They belonged to 
two different periods of the war. Kakka of the Jodhpur 
inscription of Pratiliara Bauka appears according to the state- 
ment of Prof. R. C. Majumdar to have taken part in the wars 
of Vatsaraja and Nagabhata II. Prof. Majumdar quotes 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar as his authority for reading 
the date in the Jodhpur inscription of Pratihara Banka 
as V. S. S9-i. Prof. Bhandarkax^s suggestion is very 
ingenious but there are some obstacles against it which 
Prof. Majumdar did not consider necessary to discuss. The 
first point is the reading vra ; the subscript r is quite 
detached from v. This is quite unusual in this inscription as in 
all cases, though vra has not been used in this record, the 
subscript r is attached to the previous consonant. The second 
point is the form of the numeral 9. This form is not what 
we find in the Barah plate of Bhoja of V.!S. 893 = 836 a» 

^ Ind., Vod, F/> pp- 

^ Ibid., Vol XIX, p. IS. Tlie symbol twbicli Doctor B. C. Majumdar roads as 

a^ordiiig^^tbe directions o£ Professor D. B. Bbandarkar occurs as tbe final 
form of t in the Itkhauri image inscription of the 8fch year of Mabindrapala. 
8iicb blunders are alloired to appear in the EpigrapMa_ Indica ^now^a-days ^on 
^account of the ignorance’of South Indian scholars about North-Indian Epigraphy# 
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We hme tb^refore lao' reasoa to accept' the date in the Jodhpur 
inscription of Pratihara Banka as 894 and to^ think that Baitka 
was a contempomr j of Kaniabhadra and' his father Na gabhata II, 
Therefore Kakks, Banka’s ' father, eannut be regarded as a 
contemporary of ¥atsaiaja and' Nagabhata II. Another son 
of Kakka was Imng 'in f . S. 918=^861 a.d, ' Moreo¥er we do 
not know whether Banka was older or yonnger tha n Kakknka 
and it is qnite probable that the Jodhpur inscription is inter 
in date than the Ghatiyala inscription of Kakknka* The date 
in the Jodhpur inscription of Banka is simply Samvai 4 as 
Kielhom read years ago. 

Balavarman of the Ghalukya family was the subordinate 
of Mahendrapala 1 in Kathiawad and he was alive in G. S, 
574=893 A.D., but his son Avanivarmaii II was 
ruling in his place in 8, 956 = 899 a.d., therefore 
Balavatmabs grandfather Bahukadhavala was taken to be a 
contemporary of Bhoja I by the late Dr. ^KielliornJ But 
Balavarman must have become old in 893 and therefore should 
really be taken to be a contemporary of Bhoja L The earliest 
date for Bhoja I is 836 and his grandfather Nagabhati 11 W’^as 
alive in 815 a.d. It is therefore extremely improbable that 
Bahukadhavala was a contemporary of Bhoja I specially as 
he claims to have defeated or destroyed Dharmapala. It is 
impossible at the present day to maintain that Dharmapala was 
any time of his long reign a contemporary of Bhoja 1, His 
reign must have ended at the latest in ti^e first decade of 
the 9th century when N^abhata II, the grandfather of Bhoja 
was alive and ruling. The third prince who claims to have 
defeated the Palas of Bengal is Gunambhodhi I of the Kalachuri 
dynasty of^he Northern Kosaia, but as he admits that he had 
received his estate from Bhoja I it is impossible even to discuss 
his contemporaneity with Dharmapala,^ 

DharmapiWs son Devapik succeeded him and ruled over 
the Pala empire for at least 89 yeai^. During this period 

Ind,f Voh IX, p. S, 
nm., voi F/j, 89. 
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the power of ' the Gurjara-Pratiharas was at- "its lowest ebb 
. Ramabliadrai the soE aod successor of Nagabhata Iljp ruled over 
his ancestral dominions sometime' between ^ 815 and :836 a»b* 
He waS' nndonbtedly the 'Contemporary of DevapalatNo inscrip- ■ 
tions of his time are known. Some records’ of ' his ' son and 
successor Bhoja I throw strong light on the condition of the 
Gnrjara-Pratlhara kingdom "ander Kamabhadra, The Danlatpnra 
plates of Bhoja I indicate that in !the homeland of Gurjaras 
■{(xurjaratm bkumi), a- grant made by Vatsaraja, and confirmed 
and contimied by Nagabhata II, had fallen into desuetude 
in the reign of Ramabhadra.^ The Barah plates of Bhoja I 
mention that in the Kanyakubja bhnkti (division) and the 
mmiiala (district) and Udnmbara viM^a> (parganah) 
a grant made by a former king named MaraS'arva or Maharaja 
Sarva and Nagabhata II had fallen into desuetude during the 
reign of Bhoja^s predecessor, i.e., Ramabhadra, and was revived 
by Bhoja.^ Dr. R. C. Majumdar concludes correctly that 

in fact a close study of the Daulatpura plate seems to indicate 
that the province was held by Vatsaraja and Nag'ohata but lost 
by iiamabhadra and regained by Bhoja before 843 a.b., for 
it speaks of the original grant by the first, its continuation 
by the second and renewal by the fourth king, leading to the 
evident conclusion that there was a break in the possession of the 
territory during the reign of the third. This view entirely 
agrees with what we know of the rival Pratihara dynasty ; for 
Nagabhata II was crushed by the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III 
and EamabLadra^s reign was an inglorious one. But 
the same scholar very inconsistently contradicts his own 
statement later on ; It appears that Nagabhata retained his 
hold upon Kaiiauj which he had conquered from Chakrayudha 
transferred his capital there, and probably succeeded in offering 
an effective resistance to the Palas till his death in 

‘ ^ MpL Ind,s ¥od* p. 213. 

* IMd., Voh XIX, p. 18. 

*Ibid„ Vi)L XVin,p.$^. 
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883-884 ^ Prof. Majumdaif states that according to tlie 

Jaina PfalhaVahi-^karUa ^^Nagavaloka of Kanyakiibja^ the grand 
father of Bhoja.^ died in BOO ■ Vikrama-Samvat^ and this Kagavaloka 
had been correctly identified with Nagabhata II. If this state- 
ment is correct then '■ Earn abhadra does not seem, to faa?e reigned 
at all ; but the Gwalior inscription- of Bhoja indicates definitely 
that he had ruled and was not mentioned there simply because 
he happened to be the father of the great Bhoja I. We 
know now from Barah plate that Bhoja I was aotually 
on the throne and at KananJ in 8S6 a.b. Therefore, if the 
statement in ilxQ Ft aM%mi^w-char it a is to be believed then 
Bamabhadra^s reign must be reduced to a year or six months. 
Whatever view be accepted there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that either Nagabhata II or his son and successor 
Bamabhadra had lost the United Provinces and the greater 
portion of Rajputaiia before their reconquest by Bhoja 1. 
In fact the statement of the Gwalior inscription and 
the mention of Nagavaloka as the king of Kanyakubja in 
838-34 make us suspect the genuineness of the information of 
the Jaina work. The Daulatpura and the Barah plates of 
Bhoja I prove that no Gurjara-Pratiham king could have been 
called the king of Kanyakubja in 833. The loss of the United 
Provinces and a portion, at any rate, of the Gurjara home-land 
. must have taken place after the defeat of the Gurjara confedera-cy 
under Nagabhata II by Govinda III some time before 814 and 
the xeconquest of Kanyakubja took place in the time of Bhoja I 
which is definitely indicated by verse 18 of the Gwalior inscription*® 

With the reconquest of KananJ, the first empire of the 
Palas of Bengal came to an end and a life and death struggle 
began for the very existence of the kingdom of Bengal. Before 
January IQM our ideas of the condition and extent of the Pala 
kingdom during the period of theatraggle with the Gurjara-Pm- 
tihiras were very vague. Seventeen years ago I had discussed 

^ Spi, Ini., FoL XflHffp, lOM. 

® p. m. 

^ Ibid,, ppaOB, 118. 
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tlio idontity of Matendrapala whose name is known from several 
votive inBcrip€ons the Gaya, ' district. During 

the .last ' Seventeen years more, iiisyriptions of this king have 
been discovered in the Hazaribagh and Patna-distriets. During 
tbe^ excavation of 1925-26, a Buddhist temple : was discovered 
■at Piiharpur, in the northern part of the Rajshahi district ' of' 
Bengal. 'A stone pillar dedicated in the fifth year of a king named 
Mahendrapala was discovered by . me in this temple iu J annary 
i9Z6. This inscription completes the chain of the inscriptions 
of the Gurj;.ira-Pratihara , emperor Mahendrapala I from Una 
In the Jonagadh/state in Kathiawad 'to the extreme north of the 
Eajashahi district of Bengal.' . In Eastern India inscriptions of 
the reign of Mahendrapala have been discovered at Guceriya 
near Dobhi in the southern part of the Gaya district^ at 
Eamgaya^ on the outskirts of the Gaya city, at Bargaon near 
Nalanda^^ at Itkhauri* in ■ the Hazaribagh district and at 
Paharpur^ in the Eajshahi district. Among these votive 
inscriptions the date of the Gnneriya inscription the year 9 is 
the longest. The Eamgaya and the Itkhauri inscriptions come 
next and belong to the 8th year. I had identified this king 
with Mahendrapala 1^ son of'.BhpJa l^ of the Gurjara-Pratihira 
dynasty and this identification has not been challenged as yet. 
If the empire of Mahendrapala extended from the centre of 
Northern Bengal to the south*western extremity of the Kathia* 
wad peninsula^ then where were the Palas? Votive inscriptions 
prove that the whole of Magadha and the greater part of 
Varendra or Northern Bengal had passed from the PMas to the 
Pratiharas. When did this transfer take place f No inscription 
of Bboja I had been discovered outside the eastern limits of the 
modern United Provinces but the records of his son and successor 
Mahedrapala I are to be found in South Bihar, Chota Nagpur 

^ Vol XLFIIf 

® Memoirs d* B, J3,, VoL V, jp* 64, 

» Annual Me^ort of the Arch, Survey of India, 192B-$4} p. 108. 

^ UnpuMisiied. 

® UnpuMished. 
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and Northern Bengal,' It is not probable that the conquest 
of Magadha and Varendra took, place 'during the reign of 
Mahendrapala. It must hav'e taken place some time during the 
long reign of Bhoja I. 

We shall ha?'e to go ba'Ck-to our principal theme for 
a moment. As Dharmapala was a eoniemporary both of 
Dhxum 11 and his son and successor Go'^rinda III, the data of 
his accession must be placed much earlier than that of 
Govinda III. We do not know what was the actual extent of 
Dharmapala's reign, His Khalimpur plate was issued in the 
S^nd year of reign. In consideration of the fact that he was 
a contemporary of two generations of Gurjars-Pratihto and 
. Eaftrakuta kings a period of 40 years may be assigned to him 
tentatively. As the Nalanda plate of his son and successor 
Devapala was issued in the 89th year, the same period as that 
of his father may be assigned for his reign. We know that 
Narayanapala ruled for at least 64 years and therefore a reign 
of 65 years would not be excessive for him. We know from 
the Irnadpur image inscriptions^ that Mahipak I ruled for at 
least 48 years and therefore we may tentatively accept the 
period assigned to that monarch by Tiranatha^ (viz:., 5*^ years). 
Of the remaining kings we should confine ourselves to their 
actual lengths of reign as known at the present date from 
inscriptions : 


Dharmapala 


Bajyapala 

••• 24 

Devapala 

... 40 

Gopak II 

... 17 

Surapala I 

... 8 

Vigrahapak II 

... 26 

Narayanapala 

... 65 

Mahipak I 

1 


If we accept 1026 a.d., as^ the date of the death of Maht- 
pila 1, then we must be prepared to admit that llharmapabik 
accession took place about ?69 A.n, Accepting this as a tanta'* 
tive basis for calculations we can arrive at the dates of the 

^ ind. voL Jin if,. Pw. j* B. mi.p. m. 

» Ind, Ant, m. iV, f. $m» , . 
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Gurjara-Pratihara conquest of Magadha and Varendra 


Dharmapala ctrca 


ft* ft 

769—809 

.' Deyapala' ■"circa 



809—49 

' §trapala I, eirea 



849—53 

'Niriyanapila circa 

« «« 


852—907 

Eajyapala circa 

r ft* 


907—31 

: . Gopfila II circa 

ft ft • 

ft ft » 

931—4.8 

Vigraliapala II circa 


ft ft « 

948—74, 

Mahipala I circa 


ftftft 

974—1026 

The earliest date of 

Bhoja I, 836 

A.D., therefore, falls 

within the reigo of Devapala and this 

would 

admit of the 

latter^s defeat by Bhoja I. 

Evidently Devapala 

was defeated 

and expelled from Kananj before 836, the 

date 

of the grant 


of the Barah plate. Pevapala^g successor ^urapala I reigned 
up to cma 852 a.d. We know from inscriptions of 
Nirayanapala that he was in possession of Gaya, in his 7th 
year, aVtfa 889, of Bihar in his 9th year, circa 861 and of 
Mud gagiri or Hunger in his 17th year, ewa 869 a.I). Then 
follows a long gap of 37 years from the 17th to the 54th year 
of Nariyanapala, wca, 869-906 a.d* The long and prosperous 
reign of Bhoja I came to an end during this period and that 
of Mahendrapala begun. It is more probable that the battle 
of Mudgagiri or Hunger, where the Pratihara Kakka obtained 
victory over the king of Gauda, took place sometime in the 
reign of Narayanapala, The Pratihara occupation of Magadha 
and Varendra also belongs to his period. It was only towards 
the end of Mahendrapala^s reign that Narayanapala could 
reoceupy eastern Magadln, Mahendrapala ascended the throne 
in ctrca^ 890 a.d., and he was in possession of Bihar or 
Uddandapura in circa 894, of Paharpur in northern Rajshahi in 
circa 895, Eamgaya near Gaya and Itkhauri in Hazaribagh 
in circa 898 and Guneriya in southern Gaya in circa 899 a.d. 
No record discovered in any part of Bihar or Bengal can be 
assigned to the period between 899 and 906 a.b. The Bihar 
image inscription of Narayanapala proves that the Palas 
had re-occupied the important post of Uddandapura or Bihar in 
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eirea 906. MaheBdrapala I died after 907 and before 908 a.b.^ 
Towards tbe close of bis reign the Pratibara grip on the 
north-eastern proYmces of the empire appears to hrwe weakened 
and this permitted Nirayanapala to re-oceupy eastern Magadha. 
The question now arises, what was the condition of Narayana- 
pala and the extent of his dominions between 869 and 906 x.n. ? 
We know that an independent kingdom had arisen in 
Eastern Bengal under the Chandras^ who had located their 
capital at Vikramapura, modern Bikrampnr in Dacca district. 
I have proved elsewhere that Srichandrn of Chandra dynasty 
of Eastern Bengal ruled before Mahipala F and therefore his 
grandfather Suvarnachandra must have founded the kingdom 
at least in the middle of the 9th century. With Eastern 
Bengal in the hands of the Chandras and Eastern Magadha 
and Northern Bengal in the hands of the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
the Pala dominions were limited to the northern parts of the 
Gangetio Delta and Western Bengal. Narayanapala must have 
re-occupied Uddandapura from the coafigaous district of Radha 
in Western Bengal. 

Under Eajyapala the dominions of the Palas seem to 
have consisted of Western Bengal and Eastern 'Magadha. 
^Eajyapala was in possession of Uddandapura in the 24'th year 
of his reign. His son and successor Gopala II conquered the 
rest of Magadha and was in possessioa of Bodh-G^ya in the 
Gaya district. No inscriptions of his son and eucoessor 
Vigrahapila II are known but this prince reigned for at least 
26 years as a manuscript of the Buddhist work FaMciaraha^ 
was copied in that year. The date in the colophon of this 
manuscript raises an important question of palseography. 
There were three kings named Gopala and Vigrahapala and two 
kings named Mahipala in the Plila dynasty of BengaL Inscrip* 
^tions incised and manuscripts copied in the reigns of these 

» d. a, im, p. bs. 

^ Sir Muk^rjee SUvsrlJuMhG Foiumi, Orimialia, FhL III, pari 

B, pp, 

» Beutisll -— GfiM BmihtU mmmicripii m tM Mrtiuh Mmmmf 
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princes do not refer to them as Gopala I or Mahipala II but 
simply as Mahipala or Vigrahapak. Prof. R. C.Majumdar raised 
the question of assignments of such manuscripts in 1920. If an 
undated English manuscript copied in the reign of an Edward 
or a William is discovered now, on what ground would its 
date be fixed ? Seven Edwards and four Williams have 
reigned in England up to our times. If a manuscript is 
discovered which purports to be copied in the reign of an 
uncertain William or Edward, king of England but without 
bearing any date, then its date will have to be determined 
from the form of writing. This method was followed by me 
in assigning the dates of all manuscripts copied in the 
Pala period and utilized by me for my monograph on the Palas 
of Bengal. Prof. R. C. Majumdar in an elaborate paper ignores 
this method altogether, ^ and is therefore unable to produce any 
logical conclusion. It is needless to recapitulate the meaningless 
statements in Prof. Majumdav’s paper. There were three Gopalas, 
three V igialiapalas and two Mahipalas in the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal. Manuscript records of the same dynasty also belong to 
the reigns of two other kings, Nayapala and Ramapala, if we 
omit Govindapala- Now Mahipala I was the father of Nayapala 
and Vigrahapak III was the father of Mahipala II and 
Ramapala. Gopala III was the grandson of Ramapala. Let 
us take the manuscript records of the Pala dynasty one by one. 
The earliest of them is a manuscript copied in the fifteenth 
year of one of the three Gopaks at Vikrama^ila. I have 
assigned this manuscript, following Dr. L. D. Barnett, to 
Gopala II. According to Prof. Majumdar this is “ another 
instance of a similar error on the part of Mr. Banerji, although 
it is shared to some extent by Dr. Barnett." Prof. Majumdar 
did not venture to discuss to what Gopala this manuscript was 
to be assigned, if not to Gopak II. The remaining two 
Gopaks were separated from Gopala II hy five and six genera- 
tions, We know the form of writing in the reign of Ramapala, 
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the grandfather of Gopala III, therefore we can say that tbo 
manuscript copied at Vikrama^ila, in the fifteenth year of a 
Gopala. cannot be assigned to Gopala III. Wo know the form 
of writing in the time of Nayapala, the sou and successor of 
Mahipala I, and from this we can deduce very easily that the 
manuscript of the A&in-Siihasnka-PrajUapatamiii, copied in 
the sixth year of the reign of a Mahipala, must ho assigned to 
the reign of Mahipala I. For the same reason another 
manuscript of the same woifc belonging to the Cambridge 
University collection and copied in the fifth year of a 
Mahipala must be assigned to the same monarch. With this 
basis I could very safely ass rt seventeen years ago that the 
manuscript of the P ti^ehat aha belonging to the British 
Museum collection and copied in the twenty-sixth year of the 
reign of a Vigrahapala must be assigned to Vigrahapaia II, the 
father and the predecessor of Mahipala I. Following the same 
method it was easy to assign the manuscript of the Asfa- 
Sd,hamka'Prajnd.paramit& belonging to the British Museum 
collection and copied in the fifteenth year of a Gopala to Gopala 
II, the father and predecessor of Vigrahapala II. It is 
impossible to assign these two manuscripts to any other king 
except Gopala II and l^igrahapala II. It is needless to increase 
the volume of this paper bj a detailed pal®ographicaI examina- 
tion of these manuscript records. If i'rof. Majumdar and his 
adherents had taken the trouble of studying manuscript 
palasography then they would not have cumbered the pages of 
the journal ot a learned society with a paper in which they were 
totally unable to produce any iogioai conclusion. Mr, Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattaeharyya is much worse in this re8|wct than 
Prof. Maj'umdar. He accepts my | assignment of the various 
manuscript records of the Pala'f period hut. on very different 
grounds. It never occurred to him that jalroography was the 
only means of determination of dates in such cases and it 
seems that he agreed with me simply because it suited his 
convenience and {«rmilted him to propound his preposterous 
theories about Tila and Sena, chronology. 
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Only one reeord, the Bargaon pillar Inscription, is known 
of Eajyapala. Of his son and successor Gopala II wo possess 
no less than four, two inscriptions and two manuscripts. In the 
first year of hie reign an image of Vagi#ari was dedicated at 
Nalanda.^ An image of Buddha was dedicated at some time in 
his reign at Bodhgaya.^ k manuscript of th^ MaUreya-* 
was copied in the eleventh or seventeenth year of 
his reign and finally in his fifteenth yeu** a ra ma:=*cript of the 
dda-Sdhmriha'PfajMpafamita was copied at Vihrama^ila* 
Nalanda and VikramasilS were both situated in Eastern 
Magadha showing that Gopala II snceaeded in keeping his 
auceslrid po^^sessions in south-eastern Bihar. The undated 
inscription from Bodhgaya is of greater importance as it shows 
that the whole of Magadha had passed out of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara empire. The loss of the easternmost provinces of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire, therefore, took place In the time of 
the successors of Mahlpala I of Kanauj, e.g., Devapala, 
Mahendrapaia II and Mahipala 11* With the recapture of 
^iagadha, the Palas gained in importance but Nothern Bengal 
still appears to have i*emained in the hands of outsiders. 
Gopala II was succeeded by bis son VigrahapaU II who is 
known to us from one record only, the colophon of a m^muscript 
of the Faneharahd^ copied in the twenty-sixth year of his 
reign. We do not know where this manuscript was copied 
and therefore we are not in a position to ascertain what part 
of the dominions of Dharmapala and Devapda fell to the lot 
of Vigrahapala II. The Bangarh pillar inscription proves 
conclusively that in the tenth century there were kings 
in Northern Bengal who styled themselves Qau4emras,^* 
Two important points in the Bangarh pillar inscription still 
remain to be decided. These Gmdeivaras called themselves 
Kamioj-dnvafj aja^ Born or descended from the Kamboja clan 
or family The Kambojas existed in Afghanistan where they 

¥otiy,p.W6. 
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spoke a separate dialect beloEgisg to the I udo-IfaniaB family*^ 
Their descendants are still called"** Kamboh in the Panjab and 
the Noith-W ester a Frontier Provinces* Later on the Kimbojas 
colonised Farther India and gave their name to modern 
Cambodia, The Kimbojas came into conflict with the Palas 
during the reign of Devopala, who defeated them. The 18th 
verse of the Monger* and Nalanda^ plates of Devapala^ when 
read in comparison with the 6th verse of the Badal pillar 
imeription of the time of Narlyanapila* indicates that the 
Kamhojas were met by Devapala at the foot of the Himalayas* 
Whatever it is, the Bangaxh pillar inscription proves that some- 
time in the 10th century the Palas had lost Northern Bengal 
which was regained by Mahipala I. 

The second empire of the Palas was re-established by 
Mahipala I, who extended his dominions from Assam and 
Sylhet in the east to Benares in the west. In the 3rd year of 
his reign the Comilla district^ was included in his dominions, 
Northern Bengal in his 9th year,® Bodhgaya in the 11th’' and 
Champaran or TirahhuMl in the 48th® year* The most important 
event connected with the reign of Mahipala I was the invasion 
of Rajendra Chola I. No new inscriptions of the time of 
Mahipala I have been discovered and the only fresh contribu- 
tion to this particular chapter of Pila history is the theory of 
Pro! S, K. Aiyangar® of the Madras University about the 
northern campaign of Rajendra Chola I. Prof. Aiyangar supposes 
that the Chedis ruled over Bundelkhand^® and that Bihar is 
Dandabhukti and not Uddandapura. The entire treatment of the 

^ J, Z, Ji, S., ISllfpp, 801-03, 

“ Epi. Jnd; Vol. Xrill, p. 805. 

•‘Ibid., roi.xvn,p.sao. 

*ibid., m.H.p.m. 

’‘Ibid., rol. XVH, p. 355. 

* Ibid., Vol. XI r, pp. 338, 830. 

* Memoir! ’A. 8, S., Vol. V, p. 75. 

» Ittd. Ant., Vol. XIV, 1886, p. 165, Note 17. 

* Bajandia, the Gangaikonda CJhola, Journal of Indiam EiMorp, Pai. II, 
pp. 817—69. 

Ibid.,p.3SS. 
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Morthera : ■■ campaign ' of Eajendra Chola by Prof. -Aiyangar has 
bean vitiated by his faulty knowledge of North Indian topogra« 
phy* In volume III of the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Mahamahopadhyaya' Hara Prasad' Sastn, . had 

indeed ■ proposed to identify ' Bihar with Banclabhukti^. but 
Prof. Aiyangar forgets that the discovery of a nnmber of 
inBcriptions has proved beyond doubt that modern Bihar in the 
Patna district is Uddandapnra and not Dandabhnkti. This i® 
proved by two inscriptions discovered in Bihar and th.e state- 
ments of Tibetan and Musalman historians. Two inscribed 
images dedicated in the year 8 of Surapfila I were dedicated at 
Uddandapura and discovered in Bihar town A metal image 
of a goddess dedicated in the year 51 of Narayanapala was also 
dedicated in Uddandapura and discovered in the same town^. 
The Tibetans call the place Odantapuri which is a corruption of 
Uddanclapuri, Similarly Maulana Minhaj-us-Siraj in his Taba^ 
qdPi-Nasin calls the place Adwand Bihar.^ This is a contraction 
of Adwandpnr Bihar or the Sanskrit Uddandapura»7ihdra. If 
the Musalman historian wanted to write Dandapura or simply 
Danda then he would not have spelt it with dh’f^ ddl, taaw, 
nm and ddL It was not at all necessary for him to begin the 
word with a alif. Prof. Aiyangar^s assumption that 
Dandabhukti is modern Bihar in Patna district is therefore 
unwarranted. Dandabhukti is twice referred to in contemporary 
historical records and in both of these it is very clearly indicated 
that the place was situated in southern Bengal ►and on the 
borders of Orissa and not in Bihar. In the Tirumalai inscrip- 
tion of Eajendra Chola I it is mentioned after Ottavisd^a or 
Odra and Kosala, i.e., Mahako^ala and before Takkana-Lada or 
Dafcsina Eadha ; therefore it must have been situated in the 
Midnapore district of modern Bengal. The Rdmacharita of 
Sandhyakaranandin mentions a chief named Jayasimha of 
Dandabhukti who had defeated Kar:pa-Kcsari of IJtkala. A 

i F. 4* J. A. 8, F., Vol. IV, pp. 

« Ind. Ant., VoL XLFH, 1918, p. 110 

® trans. p* 491 and note 8. 
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Mug of Bihar too may hate fiefeated a kbg of Orissa but the 
commentary of Smaharitu^ Ciapier JJ, verm 5 proTes cou- 
clusively that Baudabbtikti must be situated on south-western 
frontier of Bengal* I have refrained from giving the detailed 
discussion ot my views of the northern campaign of Bajendra 
Chola I as it will be found in my previous worls,^ I have 
begun with Dandabhukti - because the theories enunciated by 
Prof* Aiyangar rest, on his mistaken identification of this 
place with Uddandapura or Bihar* In the first place the Chedis 
or Haihayas belonged to Dalala, modern Baghelkhand and not 
Bundelkhand, and any power passing from the Central Provinces 
to Magadha or South Bihar in the 10th and 11th centuries 
would have had to contend with the rising powers of Kokallii I 
and his descendants* In the time of Mahipala I of Bengal^ 
Gahgeya had founded a powerful empire by defeating the 
Chandellas and the Gurjara-Praiibaras. It was impossible for 
any Rastrakuks to have penetrated into the Pala kingdom 
without coming into conflict with Gi%eyadeva in the 
opening decades of the 11th century. As the northern expedi- 
tion of the Chola army took place before 1024, i.e., the 
12th year of the reign of Rajendra Chola I ^ it must have 
happened during the reign of Gangeyadeva who was known io be 
ruling in 1019 ^ and died in 1041 a.d. ^ Prof. Aiyangaris 
theories about the defeat of Chola army and the Rastrakutas of 
Magadha are based on a number of mistakeB. There is no proof 
of the existence of an independent Ra§trakuta or Karnataka 
power in Bihar in the 10th or the 11th century A.n. Prof* 
Aiyangar assumes that the Karnatakas of Bihar were defeated by 
the Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipala I. . There were two kings of 
this name in this dynasty, the second of whom is known to us 

* Film $f Bengali Memoirs X B, B., VaL r, fp, 7h7ii BMgaBr 
JUhhs (Bengalee), Bdition, Voh I,pp* 248-252. 

® Mpi* Ini* Fcf. IX, p* 

® Outahgm of Samhnt Mmmcripts in ike Barkar Libmrg, Mepai, 
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only from tbe Bayaisa inseription of queen GHtralekha,^ It may 
have been possible for Mabipala I, the Gtirjara-Prafcihara, to have 
defeated the Karnatakas of Bihar^ if any snob oan be proved to 
have existed in that country at that ' time/ But nnfortunately 
we possess no avidenee of a Rastrakuta or Karnataka settlement 
or kingdom of Bihar in the middle of' the ' 10th century when 
Mah!p§la I of Kanauj was . ruling.;; The whole of Bihar was 
included in the kingdom of Bhoja I and Mahendrapala I and 
possibly also that of MaMpala I and therefore it Is inconceivable 
why Mahlpala I shoxild undertake a big campaign to defeat 
local chiefs of his own empire. Chmd&kauiiham was acted 
after a signal victory over a powerful and difficult enemy and 
not a subordinate but rebellious petty chief* This is exactly 
what the relationship between Mahipala !■ of Kananj and the 
Karnataka chiefs of Bihar would have been if any such had 
really existed. ; 

Prof. A.lyangar^s views of the northern campaign of 
Bajendm Chola I are very difficult to understand. His idea 
seems to be that the Chola general,' after defeating the chief of 
Mahako^ala, penetrated through Chofea Nagpur into Bihar where 
he defeated a chief named Dhurmapala. Then he turned south- 
east and defeated Ranasura of Daksina Radha. In the Srst place 
Daksina Radha cannot be reached from Bihar unless one passes 
through Uttara Radha and in the second place the statement in 
the Tiruvalirigadti plates that Ranasura was defeated and his 
territory taken before the genemi reached the territory of Dharma« 
pala proves that the composer had vqtj hazy notions of the 
position of these places in the map of India. Prof. Aiyangar, who 
relies entirely on the Tiruvalangadu plates in preference to the 
Tirumalai rock inscription, has been clearly non-plussed. If the 
Chola genera] had really passed through Ch^.ta Nagpur into Bihar 
then why should he come back to Daksina Bf dba (Howiah and 
Hoogly districts of Bengal) and then return to Uttara Radha 
(Murshidabad, Birbhum and Bardwan districts of Bengal) at alj 

Ann* Frogs* 'p*Arch SitTvegof Tndh, W&UtrnGiTcle for the yea^ 
ending with MMch 
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Iieeause THtara Eadha tHtist be crossed before one can get into 
sontbern Badba from Magadha ? Professor Aiyangar has in fact 
placed himself in the same posation as the late Professor Kielhorn, 
who identified Lada of the Tirnmalai inscription with Lata and 
the late Mr. Venbayya who did the same with Virata or Berar. 
It is almost impossible for an army to cross from Orissa into 
Bihar through the Garbjat States of Orissa and Chota Nagpar. 
An army approaching Bengal and Bihar from the south must 
follow the natural line of communication through Orissa, Midna- 
pur, Hoogly and Howrah to reach Vanga and TJttara Radha 
and this is exactly the route described in the Tirmulai rock 
inscription. The statement in the Tiruvalangadu plaks that 
Rana^ura was defeated and his kingdom taken before the Chola 
general could reach Dandabhukti proves that this record is much 
less reliable than the Tirumalai rock inscription. This also can 
he proved from the manner in which the composer of the Tiru- 
valangadu inscription has bungled with the name of Mahipala 
and consequently misled Professor Aiyangar into believing that 
the Mahipala mentioned is not Mahipala I of Bengal but a chief 
of Orissa named Mahipala. Professor Aiyangar states “ It is 
apparently the king of this north Kalihgam that is referred to 
in the inscription as Otta Mahipala. It seems clear therefore 
that Rajendra^s general did not come into direct contact with 
Mahipala of Bengal at all, unless it be through Dharmapala of 
Dandabhukti, and that the Mahipala who actually found mention 
in the inscription is Mahipala of North Orissa.’'^ Professor 
Aiyangar seems to forget that the Tirmulai inscription gives us 
the names of the chiefs and states conquered by the Chola army 
in the great northern campaign in a perfectly accurate geogra- 
phical order. It begins with Adinagar, Indraratha, the chief 
of which was also defeated by the great Paramara king Bhoja I 
of Milava®, Then it comes to Orissa or Odra-vi§aya, turns 
slightly to the west into Kodak or Samhalpur and Bikspur, 
return to the coast when it speaks of Dandabhukti (Midnapur 

> Journal of Iniim History, VoU II, S44> 
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ciisferict) passes into southern Eaijha near the month of the 
Ganges or Bhigirathi, thence crosses the Delta into Eastern 
Bengal or Vanga, The Chola army returns across the Delta 
to northern Eadha after defeating Mahipala. This shows that 
the Chola army followed the coast line from near the Chilka 
lake and debouched into the interior only once when it went 
into Koiala, Its object was the Ganges, the great Ganges, 
and not the Bhagirathi, which is the northern boundary of 
Uttara Eadha. Prom Orissa it marched straight on to the 
Ganges with two deviations j the first to the left or west into 
Mahakofela and second to the right or the east into Eastern 
Bengal to meet king Govindachandra of the Chandra dynasty of 
Eastern Bengal, who had most probably become a vassal of 
Mahipfila 1 and therefore a flanking movement may have been 
expected of him. On the return journey the Chola army met 
Mahipala either in the apex of the Delta, e.g., the modern 
districts of Nadia and Murshidabad or just after crossing the 
Bhagirathi into Uttara Ea^jha, Though the Bhagirathi was 
reached the Chola general actually refrained from capturing 
and plundering Gauda, the ancient capital of the Palas, which 
lay a few miles across the Ganges. We have no reason to 
believe that a roving band of South Indian marauders, like the 
Chola army, was composed of devout ascetics who religiously 
refrained from rapine and plunder, filled their vessels with the 
holy water of the Ganges and retraced their way home with 
their eyes shut as soon as their objective was gained. The 
Tirumalai inscription says that the Chola army reached (Jttara 
Eadha after putting Mahipala to flight. The inscription ends 
abruptly and therefore there is no reason to doubt the evidence of 
the Chmdahm^iiham that a king named Mahipala had defeated 
an army of Karnatakas. Now if this Mahipala was Mahipala 
of Orissa what reason there was to place his name between the 
defeat of Govindachandra of Vang^a-de^am and the arrival 
of the Chola army in Uttara Eadha* The Tirumalai rock 
inscription is composed in such a way as to indicate that it was 
composed by or with the help of one who had accompanied the 
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Ckola army in ite northern *campaiga. If this MaMpiila was 
really a prince of Orissa then the composer of the Tiriimalai 
rock inscription would have placed him before the names of 
Dandabhukti^ Takkana Ladam> Vangala-Desam and IJttira 
Laclam. The only valid objection which may be raised is the 
term Karnataka* It may be said fthat the term Karnataka 
must refer to a Kanarese power. But no invasion of Bengal 
from the Kanarese country during the reign of Jlahipala I 
is known and in those days the people of Bengal could not 
distinguish between Kannadas and Tamils* Even in the 
19th century the East India Company's Hindustani sepoys were 
generally known as Telengas. 

Prof* Aiyangar has tried to prove that Mahipala did not 
meet the Chola geneml who brought the water of the Canges 
and thafe the Ghanici^kauiikam was enacted before a Mahipala 
who was quite different from Mahipala I, the son and successor 
of Vigrahapala II of the PMa dynasty of Bengal. His ideas of 
the chronology and history of North Indian dynasties do not 
appear to be very up-to-date and I am compelled with great 
reluctance to quote certain extracts from some extremely 
unwise statements in his paper : — 

L What exactly it was that brought about the change of 
relationship between the Gurjaras and Rastrakutas of Magadha 
is not clear unless it be the alliance between the Chandels and 
Mahipala.^'^ There was a little interlude between the fall of 
the Gurjara-Pratllmras of lanauj and the rise of the six 
Eajput kingdoms of Northern India. The main actors in it 
were the Chedi kings Gangeya and Ms son Kar^a*^ When the 
Cho|as appeared on the scene the Chandels had been put 
temporarily out of action and the Gurjara-Pmtihara empire 
wipod out of the map of India. Thtre were no Ea^tiakutas in 
any part of Northern ludia in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
A.n. 

» Jmrfidoflndim Mtiimy, Fal. IJT, p* $41. 

* Memoirs of i&e ArcMmoh^rcosi m^Mi fh MuiMgm of 

Tripufi md ikeir mmum^i^r Jtf 
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2* Hence it seeixis a provable hypothesis that the Lvarnaias 
of Magadha that figure in the records of the Pala kiogs of 
Bengal are the Eastrakuta feudatory dynasty that settled in 
Central India and after giving up political subordination to the 
mother dynastiy made for itself a kingdom first in Central 
India and subsequently in Magadha, It is the ascent to power 
of Mahipala, the Garjara, that brought them under a political 
eclipse so effectively that we lose sight of them altogether all 
through the tenth century. It is this fact that seems to be 
preserved in the gatha of the Chaaada-Kuasikam* There is no 
need therefore to postulate the Kar:n.ataka contingent in 
Eajendra Chola’s army and its being left behind to hold 
the territory of Magadha in behalf of Eajendra Obola. 
Prof. Aiyangar has perhaps forgotten the existence of the 
Cambay plates of Govinda IV^. Mahipala I, a younger son 
of Mahendrapala Ij succeeded to the throne by removing his 
eider brother Bhoja II with the help of the Chandella chief 
Harsa. ?ery shortly afterwards the Gurjara-Pratihara empire 
was shattered by the onslaught of the great Eastrakuta 
conqueror Indra III. In fact this young prince dealt the death 
blow to Gurjara-Pratihara supremacy in India, He invaded 
Malava, captured Ujain, crossed* the J umna near Kalpi, devastated 
Kanauj and compelled Mahipala I to flee before his general, 
the Chalukya chief, Narasimha to Allahabad.® Mahipala I 
returned to Kanauj after the retirement of Eastrakuta army 
to find that the provinces were fast becoming independent under 
the feudatories and governors. No Mahipala of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara dynasty ever defeated any Karjaatata army or chief 
and therefore it is cruel of Professor Aiyangar to attribute the 
production of the drama Chmiakauiiham before this unfortunate 
king. 

There was no ^^older Karnata dynasty of Magadha^% it was 
not possible for Mahipala I, the Gurjara-Pratihara, to have 

a VoL 26-47* 
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defeated any Ea§trakflta or .Eamitaka army* But Malupfila I of 
Bengal 'did acttially suffer from the infasion of a South Indian 
■army: and this South Indian army could not, capture or plunder , 
the rich capital, Gauda ; therefore ■ it is extremely probable 
that the drama Ckan4akau4&am by Arya-K§emi^vara was 
enacted before Mahipala I of Bengal during the celebrations 
which followed the prevention of the Cho|a army from crossing 
the Ganges and capturing Gauda* I am compelled to remark at 
this place that Prof* Aiyangar betrays the spirit of a partisan 
and not that of a critical historian when he seeks to 
magnify his hero Bajendra Chola I and tries to make him 
invulnerable* 

Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya has tried to discover some 
more fixed points in Pala obronology. According to him 

The chronology of later Pala kings may be very approximately 
determined by tbe working of the following data — 

(1) The date of Vaidyadeva^s grant ; vimvat san/oranU 
combined to a Sari’-vdsara. 

(2) The date of iiamapala^s demise as given in the 
SekasubJmla^a. 

(3) The date of Mahipala I in his 6th year, Kartika badi 
13 was a Tuesday. 

At this stage we are concerned with the third item only. 
This is the dale in the colophon of the manuscript of the 
AUa^sdlimfihd^Ffajndpdramitd copied by Bhikfu Kalyana- 
mitra-Chiatamani of the Tadibadi Fihdra v — 

Sammt 6 Ma^^galmirena^ 

Mr. Bhattacharya has trotted out three sets of date as its 
equivalent ; — ^ 

L Puffdminia—OiitohGT Slst 979 and September 2ftli 99E. 

IL Amdnta — -End November 886, I8th November 990 and 
14th November 998k 

III. End November 986, 18th November 980 and llth 
November 993^. 


\ Ind. Ant m XZil, 1020 , ^ 

2 Iniim F^^l.0/, p.S84 
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la ' September 1927: 'Mr. Bhattaabarya was of opiaioa 
that MaMpa'la'’s' accessioa took place in 988, but sevea years ago 
he was iBcliued to place that event in 981 a.d,, on both occasions 
without sufficient reason. Having based his ideas on the faulty 
reading of the date in the colophon of the MaHre^a Vyakafana^ 
Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattaeharya has fallen into the error 
of stating that the date of the accession of Mahipala I cannot 
be placed before 981 A.n. But as that date is not 57, his 
suggestions regarding this part of the Pala chronology need 
not be considered seriously. 

The date of the death of Mahipala I can not be brought 
down beyond 1026 A. D., because the accession of Govindapala 
took place in 1161 A.n,, and before that date we have to place 


at least nine princes, out of whom the periods of 
at least five are known to us : — 

the reigns of 

Nayapala 

15 

Vigrahapala III ... 

13 

Mahipala II ,*• 

X 

Surapala II ... 

X 

Bamapala ... 

42 

Kumarapala ••• 

X 

GopSla III ... ■; , ... 

X 

Madanapala ... ... ... 

19 

Palapala 

, 35 ' .y . 



By deducting 124 from 1161 we get 1087 

as the latest 

possible date of the death of Mahipala I, If we agree with 
Messrs, fi. C. Majumdar and Dinesh Chandra Bhattaeharya in 


thinking that Govindapala's accession took place sometime before 
1161^ then this date will have to be pushed back by a few years. 
But the date.of the death of Mahipala I cannot be placed either 
in 1030 or 1037, because, in the first place we have taken into 
consideration only the known lengths of reigns of certain 

1 Prof. B. C. Majumdar proposes to placo this event in I150»P, P, 

Fol.3:r/J,1921, 
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pfinoos as known from votiTO inscriptions and arc by no means 
sure that Nayapala did not reiga for more than 15 years or 
Eamapala for more than 42 years ; in the second place we have 
to aocoant for a number of other reigns, very short indeed but 
the periods of which are totally unknown to us, e*g , Mahipila II, 
^iirapala II, Kumarapala and Gopala IIL A period of twelve 
years is certainly not over much for four unknown lengths of 
reign and the probable larger duration of the reign of five other 
Pala kings. Therefore I consider it impossible to place the 
death of Mahipala I after 1026 a.d, 

Mr. Diuesh Chandra Bhattacharya has tried to provide 
us with another fixed point in Pala chronology. This is the 
date of the death of Eamapala as recorded in a Sanskrit work, the 
8eJkaiModa]/a* The purports to be a narrative 

connected with the life of a Musalman saint named Shaikh 
Jalaluddin Tabriz!, who, according to this work, arrived in Bengal 
during the reign of Laksmanasena. The work has been recent- 
ly published in the BrsikeM Series edited by Mr. Siikumar 
Sen, H.A., Eesearch Assistant and formerly Lecturer in Com- 
parative Philology, Calcutta University, with a foreword from 
the able pen of Dr. Suuiti Kumar Chatter ji, 3 la., d. Lim 
(London), Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phone- 
tics in the University of Calcutta. This work has a history of 
its own. According to Dr. Chatterji the work is palpably 
a literary forgery ; — Although it is a forgery, its date, 
certainly not later than the 16th century, is sufficiently old for 
it to retain its importance as a valuable work on early Bengal 
History and Cullure/^^ The date of this work cannot be earlier 
than the 16th century because the text mentions a Musalmaa 
king named Hasan Saha, evidently a mistake for Saltin 
^Aliuddin ^Jusain ihah, the only king of that name who ruled 
over Bengal*^ 

I venture to disagree from Dr. Chatterji and think that the 
work does not contain a single passage which may bo taken to 
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be bistorlcally aecurate. Let iis consider tbe chapter on the 
death of Ramapala and the - accession of Vijayasena^ entitled 
History of Vijayasena, the Grandfather of Laksmanasena/^ 
lespite of the discovery of the publication of 

the Benares plates of Vaidyadeva^ and the Manahaii plate of 
MadanapSk^ a group of Bengali writers would still persist in trot- 
ting out this w^ork as a source of accurate historical information. 
According to this wonderful work Eamapala was the las^ king 
of the Plla dynasty and after hie death he was succeeded by 
Vijayasena;, a woodcutter. What would a scholar believe ? 
This statement of this work that Vijayasena, the founder of 
the Sena dynasty, was woodcutter or that of the Naihati® and 
Sitahati^ plates and the Deopara inscription In the same 
chapter Eamapala is said to have stated that he was the fifty- 
second king of his dynasty and that he was without any sons.^ 
Counting from Gopala I, Eamapala is in the I2th generation 
and the 14th king of the Pala dynasty. We know from the 
Eamacharita that Eamapala had a son named Rajyapala'^ and from 
the SIcnahali plate of Madanapila that he had at least two other 
sons named Kumirap^la and Madanapila/ who succeeded him on 
the throne. This is the historical value of the work which we are 
asked to believe to be a mine of correct historical information 
about Bengal, This chapter, the eleventh, contains a mutilated 
%"erse containing the supposed .date of the death of Eamapala* 
This verse has been repeatedly doctored by a group of irrespon- 
sible writers to obtain a landmark in the history of Bengal. 
In order to determine the precise historical values of a date 
contained in a manuscript of a work of the typo of the Sekaiu^’^ 
bhodaya we must know its antecedents. It is agreed that this 

* EpL Ind»y Volill- fp* 350*58. 

® /. i. S, B. (oU series)* Vol LXIX, 1900, part h pp* 68-76. 

» Epl Ind. Vol^ XIV, pp^ 159-60. 

^ md.,xv, 

^IMd. Vol I,pp^ 307-11. 

® Schahihhodayd, text, p. 60. 

? Memoirs A . 8, B,, Vol III, p- 37, Bamacharifa IL 7. 

^ J. A. S,B, (old series), Vol LXlXi 1900, part I, pp. 70-71. 
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work is a literary forgery, not earlier in date than the Kith 
century a. d. There was only one manuscript in existence 
from which a copy was prepared by the late Pundit Rujaul- 
kanta Chakravarti and Baku Haridas Palit, none of whom, I am 
afraid, would have been able to read the manuscript had it been 
even as old as the lith century, No information is available 
about the nature of the manuscript j whether it was on palm 
leaf or on paper, whether there was anj historical colophon at 
the end of the manuscript. According to the printed colophon, 
the work was copied for one Jagannatha Eaya, but the date of 
copying is not given.’ In such a work a date is to be found in 
the form of a chronogram in a mutilated verse about the death of 
Ramapala. In 1913 Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitreya read it as 
Sahe Tugma-Fenu-randhra (?) — gate kanga'ili gate hhaekare Krstie 
T&kpati-vasare Tanatithau yanta-dvage vasare Jdhiiavgati jala^ 
madhgapct itv-amSanair-dhgatva padatt ehakri^o hd Pdl-dMa- 
ga-mauU-maridammanil} §rl B&^apdlo mritaJ^K Mr. Maitreya 
did not attempt to deduce the date and Bai Bahadur Rama 
Prasad Chanda, the author of Gandardjamdla, has carefully 
avoided any discussion of this verse in the text of his work. 
This verse was taken up once more in 1930 by Mr. Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya when he proposed to read the first 
as 

Sdkepugma-lriianu-rasdkra>‘ku-viiie (?) kangdih gate bfmkare. 

On this basis Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhatiaeiiraya deduced 
the date to be the S'aka year 1038 and equal to 21st September 
im, Mr. Bhattacharya states “ This fine ^ardula-viiiri4ita 
stanza ocouring in a mass of bad prose and worse Sanskrit has 
Justly been taken by the late Mr, Batavyal to be a genuine record 
of Ramapala’s demise.®" Seven years later Mr. Bhattacharya 
proposed to read the first cAamijia as Sake gugmaka^veda^randhra^ 
ku-gade hangaiii gaU bk&skare and makes the the date to bo ^aka 


*■ SeUiafubhodaga, text, p. 186. 

* Gau^aSdjamSti, tutroductimt p, 9. 
» lad, a»i. £«?. XLI.X, mm, p- 18 & 
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1043. According to this new emendation the date of Eama- 
pala's death hecomes 1030 a. n. The editor of the 
Ihod at/S. reads the first eJiaram as ST ah yngma-vepi^ra'^dhra-gate 
hangaik gate bhaskare mi. states in a footnote that there are 
two syllables less in this clarana. Curiously enough the editor 
has printed the numerals 923 at the end of the entire verse. 
Evidently this is the numerical equivalent of the date in the 
chronogram which places the death of Eamapalain the ^aka 
year 933=1000 A.n., he., in the life time of Mahipalalf 
In consideration of the fact that two syllables are missing in 
the first charana the date in this verse cannot be taken to be 
valid and accurate according to critical methods of historical 
analysis. In the hands of unscrupulous scholars any date 
may be turned out from emendations. Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya has once more threatened us in 1937 with the name 
of Mr. Batavyal in order to prove that the SekaSahkodagd is 
a genuine historical record. We do not know what experienoe 
the late Mr. Umesh Chandra Batavyal had of manuscript 
work. He is known to us for the decipherment of the Khalim- 
pnr plate of Dharmapala only. In these days the work of a 
Hara Prasad Sastri may count in the field of manuscript palaeo- 
graphy but few people are likely to place their faith in the 
statements of others. 

In another way the date in the verse of the Seka^ubhodaya 
can be proved to be a clumsy forgery. If Kamapala died in 
1130 then the date of the accession of Govindapala must be 
placed long after 1161. There are the reigns of Kumarapala, 
Gopala III, Madanapala and Palapala to be placed between it 
and Govindapala. The known dates of Madanapala and 
Palapala alone amount to 54 years and therefore the accession 
of Govindapala can not be placed before 1174 j hat according 
to Messrs. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar and Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya Govindapala^s accession took place even before 
1161. Therefore the emendations proposed by Mr. Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya are absurd. On the same ground his 
first emendation of the datOi §aka year 1083=1111 a.d,— » 
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is also impossible. The futility oF such emeudatious would have 
been apparent to Mr, Dinesh Chandra Bhattaoharya if he had 
ever attempted to deal with the original materials of Ancient 
Indian History and Chronology, 

In another way Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattaoharya has 
attempted to bring down the date of Ramapala as much as 
possible. The great Gahadavala ting Govindaehandra of 
Kanauj (1114-54) married KumBradevi, a daughter's (laughter of 
the Rastratuta chief Mathana or Mahana, who was the maternal 
uncle of Ramapala. According to the Sarnath inscription of 
Kumaradevi she was tbe daughter of a king of Bithi or the 
Gaya district named Devarakgita, who had married §ankar.adevi, 
tbe daughter of Mathana or Mahai^a, the maternal uncle of 
the Ramapala of Gauda.^ We learn from the Mamachan>a that 
Mahana- his sons K.ah:puradeva and Suvarnadeva, and his nephew 
Sivarajadeva, were the principal agents in the restoration of 
Ramapala. In this connection the commentary of the Rama- 
eharita mentions certain interest ing facts concerning Mathana 
and Devarakfita. The commentary on verse 8 of Chapter H 
informs us that Devaraksita, king of Pithi, was humbled by 
Mathana, also that Mathana defeated a king of Magadha and 
Pithi from the back of his war-elephant Vindhyamfinikya.® 
The commentary on verse 5 of the same chapter informs us 
that at the time of the restoration of Ramapala a chief named 
Bhimayafes was the master of Magadha and Pithi.® Tije 
position of Pithi has been decided by the discovery of the 
Janibigha inscription of the year 83 of the era of Lak^raanasena.* 
But the general ignorance on the subject is such that Rai 
Bahadur Pundit Dayaram Sahni, Deputy Diri-etor General of 
Archffiology in India, still continues to identify Pithi with 
Pittapuram because Dr. Sten Konow proposed that identification 

» Sja. 1%A , Vol. rx, pi>. S3S-n. 

* M&moirs A- S. B., Fof. ///, p. S8- 
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in 1909.^ We learn fretn the Sarnatli insoription of Kumara-* 
dev! that Ber motlier's Mathana was the chief of Ahga 
(verse 7)/ From facts Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
ebarjra proposes to deduce the following conclusions 

1. That Devaraksita, the father of Kumaradevi^ was dead 
at the time of the restoration ot Ramapala because Bhimaya^as 
was then the chief of Magadha and Pithi. 

2* Therefore it follows that Kumaradevi must have been 
bom before the campaign for the restoration of Ramapala, 
which he supposes to have taken place not later than the second 
decade of RamapSla^s reign. 

8 With Oifca 1110 A. n*, as the date of Raraapala^s death 
Knmiradev! becomes almost too old for Govindachandra.^ 

4. At any rate, the successor of Devaraksita cannot be 
reasonably supposed to have been active before the time of t he 
grandfather of Devarak§ita^s son-in-law,^ 

All of these assumptions are faulty. Let us begin with the 
Gabadavalas. Govindachandra had a long reign of at least forty 
years, 1114-64 a, b. Bathe was active for at least ten years 
during his father Madanachandra's reign. Therefore, we find 
him mentioned as Mahdrdjapuira and issuing a grant of land as 
early as 1104.^ Among Rajputs the marriageable age of girls 
vary and it is not unusual to see a bride of thirty married to 
a young man of twenty or fifteen. We must not apply our 
own conservative Bengali ideas of marriage to Rajput marriages. 
In the second place we do not know who Bhimaya^as was. 
He may have been a Chhikkora, but it is also possible that he 
was an agent employed by Mathana or any of the predecessors 
of Ramapala to protect the line of the Sons against Gahadavala 
aggression. We know that the modern district of Shahabad or 
Arrah belonged to the Gabadavalas in the time of Goviuda- 
chandra^s son and successor V"i 3 ayachandra. Possibly Devaraksita 

^ Epi* Ind*^ Vo$. 

* iMd^ 

^Indian Sistorical Qmrterlff, Vol^III^p* 
fi lnd» * ^0.77^ 
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was ousted from Magadha and PitM on account of pro- 
Gahadavala propensities. In any case we bave no reason tto 
suppose that Bbimaya^as was any relation of or amiciible in 
feeling towards Dcvarabfiia. In the third place, we have no reason 
to suppose that Devaraksita was dead at the time of the 
campaign for the restoration of Bamajala. The ccmnr.entary on 
the' Rnmaoharita is explicit on this point. Mathana humbled the 
pride of Devarahsita {gdlita-garwa ) . The same verse says that 
Mathana defeated the Lord of Pithi and Magadha 
There is no mention anywhere of the death of Devarab^ita 
at the hands of Mathana or Bhimayafes. Devarafesita may 
have been kept in prison by Mathana and KumaradevI may have 
been bom long after the accession of Eamapala. In the fourth 
place there is no reason to suppose that the campaign for the 
restoration of Eamapala took place in the middle of his reign. 
The mention of Surapala II proves that after the defeat and 
death of MaMpala II, Stopala II was legarded s.sdejttre 
sovereign of the Pala dominions, just as the infant Dauphin was 
styled Louis XVII after the execution of king Louis XVI of 
France. We do not know Low and when Surapala II died and 
when Eamapala's reign began. In any case it would be wrong 
to suppose that Eamapala did not invade Varendra till the 
second decade of his reign. His reign may have been counted 
from the date of the demise of Surapala II but there are 
saflBeient indications in the Eamacharita to prove that the 
campaign for his restoration took place within five or six years 
of his accession. In the fifth place it is not necessary to suppose 
that the marriage of Govindaehandra took place before the war 
for the restoration of EamapSla as Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattaeharya seems to suppose. The war of restoration and 
the campaign in Varendra must have taken place in the 
first decade of the reign of ESmapSla and Kumaradevi's 
marriage with Govindaehandra some time or long after that 
event. Govindaehandra was a fairly active young man 
before the end of the nth century A. and must have taken 
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aE active part in the campaigns of his grandfather Chandradeva. 

The wt>y in wMch Jie issued kad: grants ' from 1104, in h 
father’s life time, ■ sliows that he- was - the de -king from 
1 104 till Ms death in the 6th decade. . of the' 12'th century* We 
may, therefore, safely’ differ from- Mr* Dinesh . Chandra Bhatta- ^ 
charyak assumptions in thinking that : — ' 

1. The campaign for the restoration of Ramapala must have 
taken place in the- first decade of - his reign. 

2. It is unnecessary to assume that Kumaradevi was born 
before that campaign because there is no proof of the death of 
her father at the hands of Mathana or Bhimayaias before that 
campaign,; ■ 

3. Therefore it is absolutely unnecessary to assume that 
lamapak died either in nil or 1120 A.D, 

As we do not know whether Bhimaya^as belonged to the 
Chhikkora family or not it is totally unnecessary to predicate 
that the The successor of Devaraksita cannot be reasonably 
supposed to have been active before the time of the grandfather 
of Devaraksita’s son-in-law Bhimayasas may have been 
of the same age as Chandradeva and Devaraksita* 

Among Kamapalak successors the only noticeable figures are 
those of his younger sons Kumarapala and Madanapala. Kumar- 
pala is not known to us from any inscriptions of his time but he 
is mentioned in : — 

1. The Benares plates of his general Vaidyacleva, later on 
king of Kamarupa. 

2. The* Manahali plates of his younger brother Madanapala 

and 

3. lidmaolmrUa. 

Among these the first has been interpreted differently in 
feeenklimes by Professor R* C. Majumdar of the Dacca Univer- 
sity. I have not seen a more glaring instance of an irrespon- 
sible statement in the pages of the journal of a respectable 
Oriental Society. Dr, Majumdar says ‘‘ It is quite clear from 
the wordings of the Kasnauli grant of Vaidyadeva that Kumara- 
pik W'as the reigning king when that dociiroent was drawn up. 
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The year 4, the date of the docnment might therefore refer to 
the reign of Kumarapala or that of Vaidyadeva in Kamarapa 
I shall simply quote a passage from the Kamauli plates : — 

(47) Svastt Ea'ksahofiehisct»iavatita-fyi-maj~iayatkanihmi~ 
fUa Paramamaheinara^ Puramavaipiaval} MakarafadM- 

(48) rajoii Paramesvara^ Paramabhattatakah Sri-ma* 
Taidi/adevali ku^aii, 

I leave epigraphists to judge whether Vaidyadeva was in 
any way subordinate to Knmarapala or any other king when 
this grant was issued and whether the date of this grant ; the 
regnal year four, can, even by the longest stretch of imagina- 
tion, he taken to be the regnal year of any other king. lam 
sorry to find that such remarks are tolerated by editors of Jour- 
nals of learned societies now-a-days. 

With his usual ingenuity Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charya has angled for another fixed date in Pala chronology* 
Having killed Ramapala in 1120 according to the verdict of the 
he finds that the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva 
was issued in 1138 a. d. But as there is no clear date in the 
eleventh chapter of the Sekaiubkodaya and as that work is 
utterly unreliable it is absolutely unneoessary, uaj impossible, 
to place the year 4 of Vaidyadeva after the first decade of 
12th century because : — 

1. The Kamauli grant lauds KumarapSla but does not refer 
to Gopala III or Madanapala. Therefore the accession of 
Vaidyadeva must have taken place immediately before or after 
the murder of Gopala III. 

2. According to the calculations of late Professor Arthur 
Venis the date in the Kamauli grant was equal to 1077, 1096, 
1115, 1123, 1134, 1142 and 1161.* Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattaoharya provides us with some more, “ between 1 100 
and 1150 A. D., there are seven dates roughly combining 
Fifymt with EarivSaara 1104, 16, 1 9, 23, 84, 38 and 42. "* 


P.kJ.A.S, B. Vol XVII im, p, S, note 9. 
* Epi. IncL, Vol. II, p. SiS. 

*. IncHmSittorkal ^uarUrlp, 1^# III, p. 681, 
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Aay of these dates, may be taken to be the . equivalent of the 
'regiial 4 of Vaidyadeva. 

8. The date of the Kamauli ■ grants even when fixed,' can 
give I 2 S only an approximate idea of the date of Kumarapala^s 
death because some time must have elapsed after that event and 
the assnroption of independence by the Brahmana minister and 
general, in Assam. 

It is now certain that neither the date in the colophon of 
the manuscript ol the A§tci$aiasrika^ Fra jndpdramiid copied in 
the 0th year of the reign of Mahipala I nor the date of the 
grant of Vaidyadeva can help ns materially in determining 
the date of the successors of Mahipala I and that the date of 
the death of Ramapala as given in the Sehaivibhodayd is 
absolutely unreliable. Until fresh material is available we 
must rely on the fixed points known to ns and the known 
lengths of reign for the determination of the chronology of the 
later, Paks. 

Madanapala, one of the younger sons of Ramapala, ascended 
the throne after deposing or murdering his infant nephew 
Gopala HI. Madanapala was in possession of Uddandapnra or 
Bihar in the Patna district in the Srd year of his reign^. He 
was in possession of a portion at least of the Bh^hti of 
Panpdravardhana in the 8th year of his reign when he granted 
the village o! Kasthagiri situated in the district of Kotivarsa^ 
toa BrShmaaa. The district or of Kotivarsa is known 
to ns from the time of the emperor Knmaragupta P and was 
situated in the southern part of the modern district of Dinajpnr 
and the north-western part of Rajshahi. In the 19th year of 
his reign Madanapala was in possession of Champa or Anga and 
an inscription of that year has been discovered at Jaynagar near 
Lakhisarai in the Monger district of Bihar and Orissa^. I have 

^ CuBuigham — BeporU Voi. ///, p,124, no, 16, 

® /. A* S. B. ( odd sericsjf Voh LXIX, 1200, part 1, pp, 68-75. 

» EpL Iml, ¥ol JF, p* 130, 

^ Survey Beport^ Voh III, p, 125, no. 17 ; 

phXLl. 
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been accus6d of aBto-datiiig ■; .'Madaiiapala^s aci^os&ioii bj 
Mr. Dinesli Chandra Blmttaeharya ; The pet- theory of 
Mr* nainmrjee that the Ijakfma3^*i. era skirls from king 
Laksmapa^s aeijcaslon, has' beeii' mamlj responsible for the trend 
among recent scholars to seek .for the date of Madanapila^s 
accession to the throne in the first quarter of the Vhh century 
A-B.j at the kiesfcd 

Professor Bamesh Chandra Majumdar also agrees with 
Mr, Dinesh Chandra Bliattacharya and places the aecessioe 
of Miidanapila in 1130 ■ - Mr, Bhattacharya is now 

inclined to place the accession of Madanapala in 1134. Both 
Prof. Ramesh Chandra Majnmdar and Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya are wrong, and .their attempts to place the 
date of the accession of Madanapala in the second quarter of the 
12th century^ A.m, is due to their ignorance of the original 
materials for the reconsirnotion.of ... .Pala chronology. The date 
proposed by me for the accession of Madanapala has no 
connection with that of Lakfmanjsena or the initial year of the 
era of Laksmaaasena. If Messrs. R -mesh Chantlra Mazumdar 
and Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya bad taken the tronble o* 
going through the printed pages of Conniogham^s Archioiogical 
Survey Reports to find out what original material there was 
for the reconstruction of Pala chronology then they would not 
have committed the blunder of placing Madanapala’^s accession 
in the second quarter of the 12th century. It is not possible lor 
this class of writers to use fresh materials ihtdr research 
work. The Jaynagar inaeription of Pala pala was not known to 
them simply because recent writers on Pala hietary like 
Mahamahopadhyiya Hara Prasad Sistr! and others had not 
mentioned it The discovery of tlus inscribed im.iga dedicated 
in the 85th year of the reign of Ihdapala in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by Doctor L, D. Barnett of the British Museum 

* Iniiam Swtorica!^ Qmrtirtf, ///, p. 

^ P. A /.A, 8, a., Pol* IFih IB21 p. B ; Mr. Biiitlachiiri^ 
Mftiattaplk*# wciilon In liSA.P., ®%ht fmn ago, Jail. Aul-*# Frf* Xi^/Xi, 
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now enables me to include the name of that kinff in Pala 

.■O 

elironology; but its existence was. known to me :anci I eonI4' read 
oniy 'the affix pala and the date' -SS, . from ' CuEningham^s eye' 
copy* As I cotild not read the name folly so I could not utilise 
the name and the date either in my monograph onthePMasof 
Bengal^ my History of Bengal, Volume I, first edition published 
in B. S. 1321 (191*1} A.i)d and the second edition published in 
B* S, 1330 (1924 a*b.) but I felt sure that there was a long gap 
between Madanapala and Govindapala, 4s Palapala was 
a Gmi4^ivaTa and as his name ends with the affix pila 
therefore he must be included in any scheme of Pala chronology. 
Because we possess two dates of Govindapala, V. S, 1232 and 
1235-1175 and 1 178 a.b., and a series of dates in regnal years 
up to the 39tli year and because it is not possible to antedate the 
accession of Govindapala beyond 1161 therefore it is not possible 
to place Palapala after Govindapala. Therefore it is not 
possible to place the date of the accession of Madanapala in the 
2nd quarter of the i2th century. Madanapala reigned for at 
least 19 years and Palapala for 35 years before the accession of 
Govindapala in 1161, therefore the accession of Madanapala 
must be placed sometime before 1107 a.d. With the accession 
of Govindapala we have reached our last fixed point and 
a tentative scheme of chronology can now be proposed for the 
later Pllas : — 


Mahfpala I 

48 

years 

53 

years enca 974-1026. 

Nayapala 

lo 

i% 

15 

it 

„ 1036-41. 

VigrahapaU III 

13 


13 

39 

„ 1041-54. 

Mahipala II 

X 

f# v 

2 

3$ 

„ 1064-56. 

Surapala 11 

X 


1 

»f 

„ 1056-57. 

Eamapala 

42 

n 

45 

99 

„ 1057-1103. 

Kumarapala 

X 


1 

IJ 

„ 1102-03. 

Gopala III 

X 


1 

19 

„ 1103-04. 

Madanapala 

19 

■ ■ :yf ■ 

23 

93 

„ 1104-36. 

Palapala 

.■'6 

V 

35 

39 

„ 1136-61. 

Govindapala 

38 

f} 

38 

93 

„ 1161-99. 

M, treatment of the data avmlable for the 

reconstruction of 
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the history of the reign of Govindap^la has e?oke(l a good deal 
of criticism during the last seventeen years ami tlicrcf«)re this 
point requires detailed analysis. Go^indapitlai who cannot be 
connected with the dynasty fonnded by Gopak is known from 
two inscriptions and a nnmher of mannscriptB. One uf these 
stone iiBCriptions. the Gadadhar temple mseri{4ic^n of Gaya was 
published by me in my monograph on the Palas of Bengal but 
the second inscription, that of V. S. h235^ could not be found 
in 1910 and does not appear to haTO bean discovered since. 
None of the recent winters on Pala and Sena chronology, mail as 
Prol Eamesh Chandra Majnmdar or Mr. Dmesli Chandra 
Bhattacbarya, have considered it necessary to look for this 
important inscription, though it was prominently mentioned by 
the late Dr. V. A. Smith as late as 1909,^ 

Govindapala is known to ns from two stone inscriptions and 
a number of colophons of ancient manuscripts. The stone ins- 
criptions are dated V. S. 13S2 and 1235 j but the manuscript 
colophons are dated in regnal years only and one of them proves 
beyond doubt that Govindapala reigned for at least four years. 
In a manuscript of the Astasdhamha Prajmpdramitti^ now pre* 
served in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, 
it is stated clearly that it was copied in the fourth year of the 
reign of the Parameimra'-PaTmmhh ufturaka^Pa m m mim§ida^ 
MaMTajaihimja the illustrious Govindaprila and the form of 
dating is the same as that to be found in the coloplions of all 
manuscripts dated in regnal years of Pak kings from Oopul,i to 
Eamapala : vija^a-rdj^e mmmisareK 

Next in order comes the date in the Gayil inscripiii>i,i o! 
V. S. 1232, which goes on to state after giving the date in the 
Vikrama era that it was SThGommlapdlmlma-^gata-rdij/e e/iii/nril* 
daia^atumimte^ This means cleririy that ifie riik of Goviutla- 
pala was a thing of the past^ in V* S. 1232=: 1 175 a.d. wliidi 
coincided with the 14feh year of his reign, i.e. from his accesiioii 

^ OaialBglmm A.nhmQh§kd Bwtm^ onf, Fol. JT F, y, iM. 

* Ini. Ant m. XXZF/IJ, m% p. m 

® Jmrml o/ li# mm F&l F///, f* f. 
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or coronation. ' The third date of Qoviadapala is to be found in 
another maEiisoript of the ABtmahamM Ptajmparamita^ pre- 
served in the collection of the Asiatze Society of Bengal. In the 
Colophoii of this nzannscript it is stated that it was written in 

IS Kartika dine 16. 

The maDiiscript was copied at Chafigadapataka, wherever that 
may be^ at the expeose of one K§aiitirak§ita, an inhabitant of 
Khanodaklya Yaiarapura. This manuscript was copied eighteen 
years after the accession of Govindapala when his rule was 
a thing of the past. In a manuscript of the lexicon Amara^ 
k0§a preserved at the same place it is stated that Linga saikgraha 
was completed in BafamahhaUdrah'-etgadl-fdjQ/^all purvvavaf 
Sfi^m&d-GovifidapaUga samvat 24 Ckaitra Sndi 8. The scribe 
does not say that in that year the reign of Govindapala was at 
an end. He simply refuses to write the imperial titles at full 
length, 'Pihieh may mean that the King^s reign was over at that 
place also. The next date proves that the reign of Govindapala 
was not over at all in his 37th year. A mauuscript of the 
Qnh^avalhvivrii by Ghanadeva, now 'preserved in the collec* 
tion of the Cambridge University was copied by a scribe named 
Gayakara in the 87th year of the reign of Govindapala ; 
Qovindapdladevdnd^ 37 Srdm^{va)na dine 11* There 

is no indication in the manner of dating which would 
enable us to assume that the reign of Govindapala was over in 
the year 37 counted from his accession or coronation at the 
place w^here Gayakara copied these manuscripts. This date 
in the colophon of the Guiyavali-vivrii proves that though 
in the (3-aya inscription of V. S. of 1582 and in the 
manuscripts of the AHasahasrika Fr ajnaparamtta and Amara^ 
i:o?a it is stated clearly that the reign of Govindapala was 
over in the years 14, 18 and 24, it was not over in the 
year 37. The reign of a king, is stated to be over in the 14th, 
ISth and 24th years and found to be continuing in the 87th 
year, can only mean that this reign though over at certaia 
places was not so at other places. Govindapala's reign was 
certmnly over at Gaya .in the fourteenth year of his reign 
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%ml at Catigacla-patala or Taferipara, in the eighteenth yerir, 
but it eontiDoed at other places. . 1 .,: have proved above that 
the date of the aeeessioa of (jovindapala ojinoof be placed 
earlier than 1161 A»i). Therefore 'the fourteenth year of 
Gaya insoriptioii must be taken i-o be equal to V. S. 
1232-1175 A.B.j unless one is'.-preimred to believe tliaf. 
Ramapala died long before the ■ end . of the twelfth century 
and Mahipala 1 before 1026. . Tba\, manuscript of the 
GuiyavaU wrti proves that Govindapala' continuad to rule over 
some part of Magadha or Gauda till the thirty-seventh year of 
his reigUi i.e, 1198 i.n. Three,.- anolent-. Buddhist mamiBeripts 
copied by the scribe Gayakara^ are prestrved in the Cambridge 
University and the Guh^amU p%wtti -of f Jhauadeva is the first 
of these three. In the colophon of the second manusrripf, 
copied by the same K^adha Gayabaraj the date of the copying 
is given as follows : — 

Parame^varety-adi rajdvall Srhmad-Govindit* 

fdladevana'k vinaUa-rdjye abhiUkkyn^ 

mane Jyaistha-kr.pirdda7}iyd'^ Uthau yalra-saih 38 JymsiJia 
dined. 

Now what are the reasons which led Gayakara to refuse to 
write the I mpeml titles at full length and to me the 
Scant term pinasia imteud of ffaba and aizia to indieaio that 
the reign of Govindapala was over ? The scribe has nieutioiiecl 
the name of that unfortunate monarch simply because he was 
the last Buddhist king of th.e country. The form of these two 
dates indicate distinctly that the reign <»f Govindapala was not 
over in the locality in which Gayakara plied his trade iii tho 
year thirty-seven but it came to a violent end in the very next 
year, the year thirty-eight, ui\ in 1199 a,d. No other scribe in 
no other manuscript employs the distinctly forceful term 
In the next year, the same scribe, Gaydkany copied another 
Buddhist manaseript. It is a copy of the by 

Kah:pa or Krfpachirya, now preserved in the colltclioii i*f fclie 
University of Cambridge* la this cast alw the stribc rcfai« 
to write out the long titles and simply says rl/avaii pmmmmi 
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but he does not' uso ao y word like atUa or mmsta* ■ : ''It was a 
CEhe of sheer::::li:opekgsaeBS, There was no chance of any other 
Buddhist king coming to rule over ■ 'the same area. The 
Biiddbif^t monk or the Buddhist scribe waited total extermina- 
tion every moment at the hands of. the fanatical Musalman and 
therefore there was no other way of expressing; a date in a 
regnal year of a Buddhist King except to mention the last 
Buddhist King, \?ho had ceased to reign. It is impossible to 
understand »he mentality of writers like Professor R. C. 
Maziimdar and Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya when they 
state tiiat Coviiidapalahad ceased to reign in 1161 a.d. and that 
the date of his accession is earlier. There is no evidence 
anywhere eke in India which would prove that a regnal year was 
counted after the death or dethronement of a king or the 
extermination of a dynasty, except in the case of Govindapala. 

To sum iip^ Govindapala ascended the throne in 1161 xm., 
he was ruling over eastern Magadba or Nalanda in 1165, but 
Gaya was in the occupation of some other power in 1175 and 
a Brahmana, who was indebted to the Pala dynasty in some 
way, cited his name and mentioned his regnal year in that year 
instead of those of the ruling sovereicrn. In the case of scribes 
the esse is slightly different. Buddhist scribes quoted the name 
and regnal years of Govindapala, though they knew perfectly 
well that Govindapalak reign was over in that area at that time. 
Therefore GovindapSlak name is mentioned with the word 
in the case of the manuscript of the Attamhamha 
Ffafmparaniita copied at Cahgada-pataka or Khanodakiya 
Yateapuva in the 1 8th year of that kingk reign and his titles 
are omitted in the manuscript of the AtnaTahosa^ without the 
nee of any such word as gataj atita or vinada^ copied in the 
24th year. In the case of the three manuscripts copied by the 
scribe, Gayakara, we have definite evidence of the fact that 
Govindapala was alive and ruling in the year 37, i.e. 1198 
that his reign came to a violent end in the 38th year i.e., 1199, 
and that finally in the 89th year the scribe Gayakara saw no 
chance of any Buddhist king coming to rule over the same 
10 
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locality and therefore nsed the name of Govind&pala, becanse be 
had no other means of dating a mannseript in regnal years of 
a Buddhist king, in 1200 a.D. 

We have now to return to onr principal theme. It is not 
necessary to discuss the opinion of Professor S. K. Aiyangar on 
the dates of Gopala I and Dharmapala, because he still thinks 
that the anarchy in Bengal took place in the period following 
777 A.n. The same learned gentleman is inclined to place the 
accession of Dharmapala in 795 A.D^Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattaeharyya was much nearer the mark when he placed 
the death of that monarch in 800 a.d. Tentatively the accession 
of Gopala I may be placed in 730 a.d. 

1. Gopilia I Circa 730 — 69 10. Nayapala ctVco 102 G — A1 

2. Dharmapala „ 769 — 809 11. Vigrahapala III „ 1041---54i 

8. Devapfila „ 809 — 49 12. Mahipala II „ 1054— -58 

4. gutapalal „ 849— 52 13. ^urapala 11 „ 1066—7 

5. Narayanapiala „ 852 — 907 14. Ramapala ,,1057 — 1102 

6. EaJjapala ,, 907 — 31 15. Kamarapala „ 1102 — 3 

7. Gopala II „ 931— 18 16. Gopaia III „ 110.3—4 

8. Vigrahapala II „ 948 — 74 17. Sladanapala „ 1104 — 26 

9. Mahipala I „ 974— 1 026 18. Palapala „ 1126—61 

19. Govindapala „ 1161 — 99 
I have not considered it necessary to discuss the evidence of 
Tibetan Historians regarding Pala chronology because it hu» 
not been proved as jet that such evidence is not undiluted with 
fanciful names and events though greater importanoe is attached 
to it by writers like Mr, Dinesh Chandra Bhafctacharjya and 
certain others. 

^ Journal of lie Bombat/ Braavh of tie Boyal Atialic Society Msu) String 

m. ji!,pp. m-as^ 



IV. — Tri-Kalinga Coiintry, 

I By G. Ramadas, B.A., M-R.A.S. 

In the Jonrnal of Bihar and Orissa Researeli ' Soeiety^ 
VoL XIVj Part I of March 1.928^ Mr, Binayak IVlisra argued 
that Tii-kalihga was the name given to the whole region 
occupied by the thre® kingdoms of Kalinga proper, Kongodaaad 
Orissa. His arguments were based on the interpretation given 
by General Cunningham and others to Modogalingam mentioned 
by Megasthenes and Pliny, and also on ^ Tri-kalingadhipati 
a title mentioned in the euology of some of the kings of 
Kalinga. But he did not consider the inscriptions of the Chedi 
kings of the 11th century A. D. wherein also this title of 
Tri-kalingadhipati is mentioned. All the reasons he has offered 
to support his conclusions are one sided. In this article I wish 
to discuss the significance of Modogalingam and of Tri-kalihga. 

I have once, in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, VoL I, Part I of July 1926, published an article on 
Tri ‘kalinga ^ ; but as I understand that that article has not 
been read by many research scholars, I undertook to write this 
■agaia,.^ 

General Cunningham and others understood Modogalinga 
to mean three Kalingas and said that Tri-kalinga was a Sanskrit 
rendering of the Dravidian name Modogalinga ; but when he 
tried to identify the region he was puzzled to find the title of 
Tri-kalihgadbipati borne both by the rulers of Chedi and by 
those of Kalinga. Dr. Fleet, in his article on the Somavaml^ 
Kings of Katak {Up, Inrh 7oh Hi no, 47) skipped over the 
difficulty of explaining the title of Tri-kalingadhipati by saying 
that ^ it was a meaningless title. ^ They all understood 
^ Tri-kalifiga ^ to mean ‘ three Kalihgas ^ ; and agreeing, with 
General Cunningham, Dr. Fleet, identified it with Andhra, 
Amaravati and Kalinga. It is- the word *Tri^ that mislead 
them ail and also Mr. Misra. The correct meaning of the word 
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can be understood by the proper study of the title o! 
Tri-kalifigadhipati found mentioned in some inseriptions. 

Before the study of the title is taken up, it is necesetiry to 
consider the significance of Moilogalingam, which was tlionght 
to be the Draviiiian equivalent of Trikalifiga 

Pliny mentions Modogaliag® as a tribe living on an island 
at the month of ihe Ganges. In a note under the Bracbman®, 
MoCrindle says, in his Megagthenes's Indioa, ‘this tribe (Macco* 
calingffl) as well as the Gangarides-Caliiiirra and the Modoga- 
Unga afterwards mentioned, are subdivisions of the Caling®, 
a widely defused race. ’ It cannot be eonct-ived how Modoga- 
linga, the name of a tribe of the widely diffused race of Kalifiga, 
could be applied to a vast country divided into three Kingdoms 
of which Kalifiga was one. How could a part include the 
whole ? It is argued that Mode is a form of the Telugu word 
Mudu (three) and galinga is the change that Calinga undergoes 
when it combines with ‘ mulu. ’ In the first place it is not 
known if Telugu, even as a spoken dialect, existed in the days of 
Megasthenes and Pliny ; even if it had existed, how can it be 
asserted that it was spoken near the mouth of the Ganges ? In 
Telugu, when * aidu ‘ combines with Kalinga, makkalinga is 
formed but not ni%du-gaUnga. Therefore Modo-gaiinga cannot 
be split into modo and galinga. 

In Kui and its allied dialaets ‘ nga' is a plural termination 
added on to singular nouns ending in ‘ It, ta, &c. ' It is also 
enstomary to name the tribes, grains, and pair.-! of things in 
plural. Because ‘ inodogaliiig.t ’ is the name of a tribe, the final 
‘ Aga ■’ is added. If it is removed the word bconn s ‘inod< gaH,'’ 
In the district of Yizagapatam in which many Khonds, as the 
Knis are called in the district, inhabit, there are many places, 
the names of which 8h<)w their Kai origin. One of such places 
is Modngnla, the chief seat of zamindar. Tne name appears to 
be a modified form of Modogali. What it signifies cannot bo 
said now, but it suggests that it had its nime from that Kai 
tribe who were »;alled the Moihgalinga, Jast as Maikal bad it* 
name firom the tribe Maooocsaiinga and Kalinga got its aame 
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from : the tribe Calinga. I have ■ discussed the origin and deriva- 
tion of Trilinga and Kulinga :(Kalinga) in the Indian Antiquary 

of 1926, 

\ ■ I’hese two 'names have Dravidian' origin and so are the names 
of the sub-sects also. Though Telugu is one of the Dravidkn 
Imgmges^ m^odogdirnga mnnot h^ derived from that language. 
It has nearer affinities to the dialects of the Kuis and the allied 
tribes ; and it canrot be understood to mean three Kalingas. 

Now we shall take up the name Trikalinga. Mr. Binayak 
Misra said that ¥ajrahasta of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinga 
conquered Orissa and assumed the title of / Tri-kalingadhipatL ^ 
Thus arguing he concludes that Trikalinga included Kalinga 
proper, Kohgoda and Orissa. When it is stated that he became 
Trikalifigadhipati after he had conquered Orissa, it is implied that 
Kohgoda had been subdued before he turned his arms against 
Orissa. Consequently he must have been Dvikalihgadhipati by 
conquering Kohgoda. No inscription of the Ganga Kings still 
discovered tells us about this ; nor are w§ informed any where of 
the conquest of KoAgodaby the Ganga Sovereigns. The title of 
Tri-kalingMhipati seems to have been KS^sumed suddenly by VaJ- 
rahasta of the Ganga family. Again, Anantavarma ChodagaAga, 
the grandson of this Vajrahasta ha I this title only till a parti- 
cular year and lost it afterwards though he did not lose bis 
sovereignty over Kalinga proper, Kongoda and Orissa. None of 
his successors on the throne had this title ever afterwards. Had 
Trikalinga been really understood to comprise the three kingdoms 
mentioned by Mr. Misra, it ns not understood why ChodagaAga 
and his successors had given up the title which |must have been 
naturally attached to the region. 

This title of Trikalihgadhipati is also found in the euologies 
of the kings of the Kalachnri-'Chedi dynasty. It is also found 
in the charters of the Somavamsi kings of Katak. A list of the 
kln^s and their charters with dates in which this title is men- 
iioned is hereuader given to show how the title had passed 
from one dynasty to another and how, it was attached to the 
particular regk»n which was a bone of contention between the 
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Gangakmgeontheeastandof the Kalaohari-Chedi ralers on 
the west. 

(t) The Benares Plates of Karhadeva (Ep. Iiid. Vol. li) dated 
in Kalachuri year 793 A. D. lOAO) mention the title of Ti*i- 
kalihgadhipati. 

[it) Nadagam plates of Vajrahasta (Ep. Ind. V ol. IV) 
dated in Sakayear 979 (= A.D. 1057) say that the king was 
crowned in §. S. 960 (= A.D. 1038) and show that the king had 
the. title of Trikalihgadhipati at the time when the grant was 
made. 

(ttt) Madras Mnsenm plates of Vajrahasta (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. IX) dated in §aka year 984 (= A.D. 106ii) mention this 
title. 

(t») Narasapatam plates of the same king (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. XI) dated in 6. S. 967 f= A.D. 1045) is the earliest 
document of the king to mention the title of Trikalihgadhipati. 

(«) Chikkali plates of the same king (Telugn Juur. Bharati, 
Vol. II, part 2) dated S. 982 (A.D, 1060). The king is said 
to he Trikalihgldhipa ti. 

(vt) Boddapadu plates of the same king (Telugu Jour. 
Bharati, Vol. Ill, part 6) dated S. S. 982 (= 1060). The king 
bears the title of Trikalihgadhipati. 

(vit) Vizagapatam plates Ananiavarman Chodagahgadova, 
dated S. S. 1003 (= A.D. 1081), (Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII) 
Trikalihgadhipati seems to have been a title of the king. 

(mii) Vizagapatam plates of the same king (Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII) dated S. 1040 (= A.D. 1118) show that tho 
king was Trikalihgadhipati. 

(tic) Vizagapatam plates of the same king (Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII) dated §. 8. 1057 (= A.D. 1135). The king had 
this title. 

(a;) Korni plates of the same king (Telugu Joum. 
Bharati, Vol II, part II) dated S. 8. 1034 (=A.D. 1112) 
show that the king bore this title. 

InteripUons in ihe 31ukhalihi:e^vaTa Temple (Souih IuUm 
I mrciptiom, Fol, F.) 

{ssi) No. 1025, Anantavarman Chodagahga is mentioned with 
the title of Trikalihgadhipati. The date of the inscription 
is §, S. loss. But in the iosoription no. 109 this 
partioular title is not given though the other titles are given. 
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The two inscriptions ' saj , that, ■ the gift was made, in the samO' 
regnal year of AnantaYarman Chodagahgadeva/ : ■ , ^ 

(Mi) JSo^ 1095 dated in the 45th' regnal ;jear does not . 

mention this title. 

(iTw) No. ]347^ dated in the l9th regnal year mentions ' the 
title. This inscription proclaims the gift made hyMk§mUm, 
the second wife of Anantavarman Chodagahgadeva. 

(mv) No. 1348, dated in S, 1015, the: 10th; regnal 
of the 'king Anantararman Chodagangadeva giTes the title of 
Trikalihgadhipati. This also proclaims the gift made by 
LaksmIdeYi, the second qneen of the king,, 

JmcTiptiofiB in the t 0 'mple of DfakshatamaM { God'%vari iJistTioi)^ 
{South Indian Inseriptionsj voh iv,) 

(iTt?) No. 1191,; dated ^ S'. S 10:50.' annonnees a gift by 
Eajalaievi, a , queen ; of ■ Anantavarman 'Chodagangadeva ; 
but does not give : Trikalingadhipati amongst- the other titles 
of the donor’s husband. 

(wvi} No* 1192 of the same date 'is a gift' hy 
a queen of the Anantavarman Chodagaiigadeva | but does not 
mention the title of Trikalingadhipati. 

{xmi) No. 1194, dated in S, S. 1050 annonnees a gift by 
Jayankonda Chodiyam, the Pattamahadevi, the Kalinga-maha- 
devi of Anantavarman Chodagangadeva, the title of Trikalin- 
gidhipati is not mentioned. 

(iOPui) No. 1195, dated in the same year is a gift of Sriya 
devi, a queen of Anantavarman Chodagahgadeva ; the title of 
Trikalihgadhipati is not given. 

(xix) No. 1196, dated in the same year is a gift by Lila- 
devi, a queen of Anantavarman Chodagahgadeva the title 
is not mentioned* 

(iUii?) No. 1197, dated in the same year is a gift by the 
mother of the queen mentioned in no. 1196* 

No. 1198, dated in the same year is a gift by Kaiyana 
dev% a queen of Anantavarman Chodagahgadeva. The title 
is not mentioned. 
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(wft) No. 1198, dated in Saka Samvat 1071 is a gift by a 
son of Dennava Mahadevi, the 8©«ond queen of Anantivannan 
Chod^Kgafigadeva, the title of Trikalingadhipati is not given. 

From the above inscriptions it appears that the title was 
lost to the Kaliiiga king, Anantavarmaa Chodagahgadeva from 
the Saka year 1057 (=sa.». 1185). 

The following inacriptions of the kings of kingdoms other 
than Kaliiiga prove that the title had gone to another dyna^tv. 

{*) Kharod inscription dated Chedi Sam vat OSH ( = a.1). 
1180) of the time of Ratnadeva III of Ratnapura (ind. Ant. 
Vol. XXII). The king is mentioned with the title of Trikaliii- 
gadhipati. 

In the family of the Haihayas, Kalinga ; his son Ksmala ; 
his son Ratnaraja [1] ; his son Pythvideva [I] ; his son 
Jajalla [1] (defeated Bhnjabala of Suvarnapura) j his son 
Ratnadeva [ilj defeated Lhodagafiga of Kalinga ; his son 
Pfthvideva [II] j his son Jajalla [II] married Somalladevf; 
their son Ratnadeva [III] . 

(ii) Lalpah&d rock inscription dated Kalachiiri year 909 
{ = A.D. 11 56j says that the Kalaohuri King, Narasiriihadeva 
was the lord of Trikalihga 

(tit) Bewah plates dated in Kalachuri year OiJO 
(=a.d.1175) of the Maharanaka Kirtivariaa of Kakkan'dika 
mentions that the Kalaehnri Maharfijadhirfija Jayasiiiihadeva 
was the lord of Trikalihga (lud. Ant., Vol. XV 1 1), 

Prom these it is evident that the overlordship of T rikaiihga 
was enjoyed by the Kalachuri King Karpadevaj in .i.u, lOA;* 
Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva of Kalihga wrested it from him, 
This he was able to do, taking advantage of the weakened 
strength of the Ka}aehari King consequent on his feuds with 
the Clmudels on one side and the Chalukjraa King Srni.csvava <m 
the other. In the family of Anantavaruiau V»jraha.4.i, ila* title 
was retained till about a.0. 1136, when the Cheai King, 
Ratnadeva II defeated Chodagahgadeva of Kalinga and took 
baok the tiile into his family ag.un. From the foliowiog 
inscriptions it can be seen that the title remained tn tho family 
of the Chedi Kings tiiU AtB. Ii39, 
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■ (e«?) Eewah plates of ^Maharanaka KEmirapaladeva of 
Kakaredi ^ reign of ■ [Chandela] MaharajadMraja 

'•Trilokja¥armacle¥a, ^ in VIkrama year 1^97 (=a.b. 1289). 
TrilokyaYarmadeva had Trikaliogadhipati amongst his titles. 

(i?) Eewah plates of Maharanaka Salakhanavarmadeva of 
Kakaredi of the reign of the Kalachuri Maharajadhiraja 
Vijayacle?a, dated in Vallabhi year 1*258 (=a..d. 1195)r 
Trikalihgidhipati was one of the titles of Maharajadhiraja. 

It is not kwown what has become of this title after Am. 1239. 
Beuords have not yet been discovered to furnish this information. 
But tlieroare the undated inscriptions of the SomavamsI Kings 
of Katak wliieh also mention this Trikalingadhipati amongst the 
titles of these kings. Dr. Fleet assigns the period between 
A*B. 1000 and Am. 1100 to these kings (Ep. Ind. VoL iii) | hut 
fi.ai Bahailur Hira Lal^ on the same considerations as were 
taken by the learned doctor^ shifts them to a century earlier. 
** Since the ihuaeters of the Sirpur inscriptions are believed to 
belong to about the 9th century, it would appear , that Dr. Fleet 
wcmlc! place an interval of a little more than, 100 years to account 
for the paleographic dijBciilties, (Ep. Ind. Voh XI, page 184^.) 
The^e kings were the rulers of Eoiala and overlords of Trikalihga. 
11 may be from them that the Kalachuri King Karnadeva had 
taken the territory ami the title of Trikalingadhipati attached 
to that territory. 1 n this way the title seems to have changed 
luiiuls and with it the territory to which it is attached. At first 
it was in the family of the SomavamsI Kings of Katak but 
passed on to the Kaiachur! family of Tewar, when it grew 
stronger. During the days of the imbecility of Tewar dynasty, 
the Claiigas of Kalifiga wrested it from them and retained it 
till the Satnapur Chedis took it by force. As it appertains to 
a lerrilory, that territory must be abutting on the Kosala 
kingdom oo the west and the Kalifiga kingdom on the east. 

Qeriei»! Cnuiiingham identified Mahakosala with Nagpur and 
Beimr and the Kalihga Kingdom lay to the east of the Mahendra 
btllfi ill the district of CTanJam .of. the Madras Presidency. 
Between these two lies the tract of land now comprising the 
Chhatisgarh districts of the Central Province®, and Mil states of 
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Orissa. Ife appears natnral that this tract of land should bo 
a bone of coBtentioii between the Ghedis of Central India nnd 
the Kalingas of the east coast. That the King? of Gmura 
dynasty of Kalinga were aggressive even from the moment of 
their rise, that they strove until they got hold of the ^latn min 
mountain and that after-wards they carried their sway iiortli of the 
Mahendra and ruled the region as far as the itnshikutya river 
under the name of fivetaka, were proved by me in the liisftorie.sl 
Geography of Kalifiga in the Journal of the iMytbic Society, 
Vol. XIV, no, 4. "When the Qaftgas ooeupk-d the region 
then called Svetaka, now occupied by Chikali, Vizianagram 
Kimidi and Bodokimidi and other smaller states, they 
naturally came in touch with the territory which had the 
title of Trikalifigadhipati attached to it. We road in some of 
the grants of the vassals of the Gan^ sovereigns that they had 
terrified the people liviug to the west of the Mahendra moun- 
tains by the sound of their war drums and also of their anows. 
It may he inferred from this that the Ganga kings were, 
always given trouble by the people of this region ami therefore 
it was necessary for them to subdue these j ct plo. And 
they could do it only in the time of Anantavarma Vajrahnstudt.-va. 
He was the first Ganga sovereign to assume the title of 
Trikalingadhipati. During his time the Ganga sovereignty 
was spread from the Rushikulya in the north to aliout the 
latitude of Vizianagram in the Vizagapataiii distriet in the 
south and from the sea on the east, to the foot of the Vimlhya 
mountains in the north-west down the valley of "Wiimriciga 
in the west. It was this newly acquired region that was 
known as the Kalifiga, In my article on ' Tirilinga ami 
Kuliuga ' (Ind. Ant. 1926) I showed that Kalifiga was a cor- 
ruption of Kulinga and that it was derived from the language 
of the Kuis, and Dravidian tribes found in the Eastern Ghats 
from the foot of the Vindhyas to the valley of the Goiiavari. 
Amongst these ghats Kuis, Kuvis, Kouds, Goads and Koyas, all 
allied to one another inhabit and most of the place names show 
tiieir origin from the kngnago df the^ tribes. The MaiU 
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raage of hills forming the north-western limit of this region 
has its name from the language of these Knis* Mile means 
^ high or aho¥e ^ and ^ ka ' is a contraction of Kdihga, The name 
of the range means ^ high Kalinga’^ j this was the vernacular 
name applied formerly to. the whole region and during the 
time when Sanskrit became the court langoage of the kingdoms 
of 1 0(1% the name of Trikalinga was applied to it. 

Thus Trikalinga means ^ high or elevated or hilly Kalinga ^ 
and signified in those days the region of the Eastern Ghats 
from the nppercotirse of the Mahanadi to about the source of 
the Langulija river in the south. It cannot be understood 
to signify the country occupied by the Kalinga proper, Kongoda 
and Orissa | nor does the affix ‘ Tri ' mean three. Researches 
with regcrd to the meaning of this ^Tri ^ will certainly show 
that it was used in the sense of * high, ^ not only in the Vedas 
but even in some words found in Sanskrit literature and Prakrit 
dialects,. 



V,— Note on aliont 

BaTana*s Abduction of Sita. 

By Professor Sarat Chaadra Ultra, M. A., B. L. 

The Birhors are a small Dravidiaa tribe liviuij in the hills 
anti forests of Cbota Nagpur. They are shorfc-statured, black- 
oomplexioned and dirty-looking in their appearance. The men 
wear their hair in matted locks. They do not use bows and 
arrows. The only weapon they nse is a short axe. 

They are of nomadio habits, wandering from jungle to jungle, 
and have no settled habitations. They live in huts made of 
the branches and leaves of trees. They earn a precarious liveli- 
hood by snaring game and monkeys and by colleotiug jungle- 
produce. They also make drums and strings from the C/)6p 
(Steeper {Baukinia $aandeii$) which are used for a variety of 
purposes. 

They are of Dravidian origin and speak a dialect of the 
Mundari language, in which tongue their name " Birhor ” 
signifies “Jungle-men’' or “Foresters." The fact that the 
term “ horo ”, which the Mnndas apply exclusively to them- 
selves, is also found in the last portion of the name “ Birhor ", 
and clearly points to the fact that the Birhors are closely allied 
to the Mundas. 

Their religion is a carious admixture of Hindu and Kolariau 
ideas, that is to say, they worship the Hindu goddess Devi, 
and at the same time, pay devoirs to their own animistic god lings 
and goddessUngs. They seek to harmonize the blending of 
these two antagonistie faiths, by assigning to Devi the principal 
place in their pantheon and by making their own tribal goddess- 
lings her daughters and grand-daughters. 

In the Census of 1911, 19’24 Birhors were recorded aa 
living in the Hazaribagh district, 927 in the Ranchi district, 
and the total Birhor population for the whole province of 
Chota Nagpur was computed at 2340 souls. 
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Some of the Birhors have now settled among their more - 
cmlfeed neighbours' — the Hindus — and have adopted cultiva- 
tion as their means of livelihood. 

The Birhors state that they and the Khar wars belong to the 
same race which is descended from the Sun. They further 
affirm that seven Birhor brothers came from Khairagath (in 
the Kaimur Hills). Four of those brothers went to the east, 
while the remaining three stayed back in the Ramgarh 
district. One day^ when the three brothers were going to 
wage war with the chiefs of Ramgarh, the head-dress of one 
of them got entangled in a tree. Thinking it to be a bad 
omen, he remained in the jungle. The remaining two brothers 
went without him, and, after gaining a victory over the chiefs 
of Ramgarh, came back to the forest and derided their brother 
by calling him a Birhor or a Jungle-man or Forester 
or Cio|3-coUector. The latter replied by saying that he 
would prefer being a Birhor and reigning in the jungle to 
associating with such haughty men as his two brothers. 
The two brothers accordingly became the Rajas of Ramgarh^ 
while the other one remained in the jungle and became the 
prc^enitor of the modern Birhors. 

By remaining near their Hindu neighbours, the Birhors 
have assimilated many religious beliefs into their own tribal 
faith. For instance, they have absorbed into the body of their 
own tribal beliefs and traditions the whole of the Hindu legend 
about Rama, Sita and Lakshmana and have adopted it in such 
a thorough way by giving it a local colouring and aboriginal 
touches that tbeir adaptation of the Hindu legend may be 
called the Birhor version of the Ramayana. 

The Birhor version contains the following legend about 
Rivfma^s abduction of Sita. 

After Rama, Lakshmana and Sita had been exiled into the 
forest, by Raji Dasaratha, they lived; in a Kumba or leaf- 
hut in the jungle. Every day Elma . and Lakshmana used 
to go out a-hunting while Sita stayed back in the hut to do the 
cooMag for the two brothers. For some time, Sita saw that 
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abeatitifiil small dee? xisecito come to graze Beat her Kumba 
e?erj clay* When Rtoa and liakshmana retciniecl home from 
the chase in the evening, she fcold them : do yO'U go 

far in pnrsiiit of game, while a beautiful small dee? cotnes to 
graze near onr luit every day ? ' You may kill t\m aniinah 
The next day, the two brothers went out in piirsiiit of the 
deer. Before going, Lakshmana ..gave Sita a handful of 
charmed mnstard-sceds saying, ' If daring out absence, a 
stranger should come near your 'Imt, ymi shouh! throw 
a mustard seed at him, whereapoit the latter would fall downc 
and remain dead for an hour, after, which he will come to life 
again. Then yon should „th.row'' another nnwUrd-Heed at him^ 
whereupon he would be dead for. two hcmi-s, aiul so on. 
After Rama and Lakshmana had gone far away in iiie chase of 
the deer, Ravana came near Sita*s Ku>nba and appeared before 
her. Thereupon, according to Laksmana^s instructions, Sila 
went on throwing at Ravana charmed seeds, one after another, 
and the I itter lay dead f or as many hours as the number of 
the seeds thrown at him. But at last, Rfivana, addressing 
Sita isaiu, .^^Why are you taking the trouble of throwing the 
charmed mustard -seeds at me one by one ? Please throw them 
at me all at once, and I shall die for ever* Sffeft acted 
accordingly, and Ravana’s body burst into ilaraes and was 
reduced into ashes* But, lo and behold I Havana revlvr^d 
and rose hale and hearty from the ashes* Seizing Sita by 
her hair, he carried her away in his chariot. 

When Rama and Jjakahmana returned home from the olias% 
in the evening, they were astonished at Slfca'^s disappearaniec. 
Being naable to find out the cause of her disappeariince, they 
sumtiioncd a bear who, by roisou of a divine afilutiis, toM thoin 
that Sita had been carried o2 by liavans* 

So the two brothers al onee sUrfcad in pursuit of the 
abducted. After they had gene for some distance, they cami 
across a plum tree {Z%$f^km jnjnba) ani enquired of it if it 
had sferfo Siii being carried ofi by Eifina. The tree replied : 

Yes, yai, I have seen her and, catehing hold of hor gariaiati 
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tried inj best to prevent , hep fpom being carried off* But 
a scrap of her garment got torn and is still clinging to mj 
tlioins. But notwithstanding my 6ffo.rt, she has been carried 
off by the demon. ■ Hearing this^ Kama was extremely pleased 
with the tree and blessed it by saying,' '^^0 tree,' I am, 
grateful to you for what you have done. For this good act;, 
you will never die. Though meu will hack and hew you, you 
will come to life again if you have even a single root 
remaining uninjured; and.' intact."^- Kor this ' reason 
the jujube tree is extremely tenacious of its vitality. Then 
proceeding farther, they came across a paddy bird {Ardeola 
0 rap) foraging for food, Rama enquired of this bird if it had 
seen Sita, It replied by saying; I know nothing about Sita 
or rita. I care only for appeasing the pangs of mj hunger/^ 
Hearing these words, Kama was greatly enraged and directed 
Lakshmana to punish the bird for its truculence by twisting its 
neck. Accordingly, Lakshmana seized the bird^s neck and 
gave it such a hard pull that thereby the bird^s neck became 
long and thin, and has remained so ever since then. 

Then proceeding farther, they came across a squirrel and 
enquired of it if it had seen Sita. This animal replied in the 
affirmative. Having got this news of Sita, Rama was extremely 
plc^ased and patted the tiny animaBs body by stroking its 
back with his three fingers, whereupon the three stripes on the 
squirrel ’a back were produced and have remained ever since 
then. Rama further blessed it by saying that should it fall 
from a great height, it would not be killed. Accordingly, the 
sqairrels takes leaps from very lofty trees and yet are not 
killed.'^ 

[With the rest of this legend, I am not concerned for the 

purposes of this paper.] 

Op analysing the foregoing legend, we find that it is made 
up of the foiiowiag incidents or story-radicals ; 

' (!} ^ The heroine is abducted by a demon. 

a Por 'tlie Ml versioa of tUu legend, sea The Birhors, By Eai Bahadur 

Sarat Chandra Bay, BaacHi ; 1925, Pages 412-4(X7. 
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(2) The hero, on hearing of the heroine’s abduetion, goes 
in pursuit of the abductor, 

(S) The hero enquires of a tree, a bird and a small beast 
about the abducted heroine, 

(i) The tree gives the hero news about her an<l tells him 
that it has tried to prevent her from being carried off. Tliere- 
upon the hero blesses the tree. 

(5) The bird expresses its utter unconcern ubuui her 
whereabouts. Thereupon the hero punishes the bird. 

(b) The little beast gives the hero news about the heroine. 
Thereupon the hero blesses it with teuacious vitality. 

We should now search the folklore of any kindred Dravidiau 
people living in districts adjacent to Birhor-land, and try to 
find out if there is current among them any folk-tale contain- 
ing the aforementioned incidents or story-radicals. 

Fortunately, we find that a folk-tale answering I o the above 
description, is current among the Santals who are a large 
Dravidiau tribe dwelling in Western Bengal, Northern Orissa, 
Bhagalpnr and the Santal I’arganas. It is entitled, ' “ 
Seven Brothers and the Bonga Girl ”* and runs as follows : — 

“The youngest of seven brothers married a Bonga girl who 
bore him a son. A Yogi carried off the Bonga girl who e!op«'d 
with him, leaving lier baby-boy in her husband’s house. hen 
this boy grew up and learnt that the Yogi had curried off his 
mother, he went in search of them. On the wav, ho met several 
goat-herds, shepherds and buffalo-herds and enquired of them 
about the whereabouts of his mother and her abductor. But 
they could not give him any clue to their whoreabouts. 

Then he came to a thorny plnm-tree, with a miniber of rage 
fluttering on it, and he sang s — 

"Ho, ho, plum-hush, 

Have you seen the Jhades Yogi on this road ? ” 

The plum tree replied : « The Jhades Yogi brought your 
mother this way, sad I did my best to stop them. If you do 
not believe me, see the rag# as a proof. ” 
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And he blessed the tree by putting his hand bn it and 
wended his way. And then he came to a squirrel which was 
chattering in a banyan-tree, and he sang : 

“ Ho, ho, squirrel, 

Hava you seen the Jhades Yogi on this road 

The squirrel replied: “I have been calling you since a 
long time. The Yogi brough t your mother this way, go on and 

you will overtake them And your father and uncles also came 

to tins road/'’ 

The boy was cheered by this news, and be ble.csed the squirrel 
by putting his hand on its back and said : "Yon are a fine 
fellow to give me this clas and the narh oj lit fi^aert 
were imprinted on the squirrel 5 and that it why squirrels have 

Striped backs to the present dap* 

In another San tali folk-tale entitled: Sahde Goaa’’*^Q 
come across the following incident When princess Chandaini 
was dying away from her husband Sahde Goala, she was 
pursued by a ycnng man named Boso Munda who was desirous 
of making her his mistress. On the way she met various trees 
and beasts and requested them to do their best to delay Boso 
Munda j and they agreed to do so. 

Then she went on and saw a paddy-bird feeding by the 
road-side j and she asked it to do its best to delay Boso Munda. 
The paddy-bird drove its bill into the earth and said that it 
would treat Boso Munda in the same way. 

When Boso Munda, who was in hot pursuit, met the 
aforementioned trees and boasts who tried to delay him, he cnt 
them down. 

Then he came to the paddy-bird which pretended to be busily 
engaged in picking up insects and gradually worked its way 
nearer and nearer. Boso Munda let it get quite close, and 
then suddenly seized it and gave its neck a pull which 
lengthened it out considerably. " Thank you," said the paddy- 
bird, as be put it down, " now I shall be able to catch all the 
fish in a pool without moving 

• folk-lore of the Sattial ^srgamt. By C. H. Bowmi. Iiondon : David 
Hntt, 1909. Bp, 116-123. 
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Thereupon Bo^o Miincla csnght the; bird again and gave 
its neck another strong Jerk, and, that, is why paddy diirci^ 
have necks shaped like the letter S. ■ 

By comparing the aforementioned -six ineidenis of iho 
Birhor legend with the foregoing Santili folk-tales, I find that 
the incidents nos* 3, 4, and 6 of the, Birhor legend occur in tlu* 
first Santrdi foIfe4aIC| while the incident no, 5 occurs in the 
second Santali story. 

The aforementioned story-radicals,' nos. 3, 4, 5 and fl arc 
also found in the legend ahont Sita and .Sltalij, which is current 
among the Mnndas who also helon,^. ' to' the Dmvidian stock of 

people.^ 

Thus we find that the aforementioned incidents nos* 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 are the special stock-in-trade, of Draviclian foik-tah.^s and 
that they do not occur in the orthodx Hindu version of the 
legend abont Eavana^s abduction of Sita, The Birhors borrowed 
the incidents from the folk-lore of their neighbouring Dravulian 
peoples — the Santals and the Mnndas— and foisted them into 
their own version of the legend of Eivana^s abduction of ,Sitii, 
by way of touches of aboriginal colouring, in order to make 
their assimilation of the flindii legend complete. 

Another aboriginal touch in the Birhor version of I he legend 
is the insertion of the incident about Lakshmaea'’s giving BuM 
a handful of charmed mustard-seeds, with instructions to throw 
them one by one, at any outsider who may intrude into the 
neighbourhood of her hut; whereupon the intruder would die. 
Accordingly, Sita threw them at Eavaua all at once, who there- 
upon died* But the latter came to life again. ■ 

Now, mustard-seeds are used in exorcism* C5 hosts, demons 
and other evil spirits have a livaiy ilread of the must anhseccL 
It is extensively used in cxofeism-'ceremonies Ihroughoiit Iiiciia. 
The practice of using mastmrd-seeds' ,iu , exorcism and cither 

^Sm my pupm on Mumi^ Zi£imd&h>»* 8Um mni SHmU *Mii Hif .Isfirml 
of tlie of ILelto of the Cdcalfai BaiTOTifey. foL 
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iQciagical ritos is of groat antiquity, for it is moutioned in the 

AikarvaFeda^^ 

Another incident which is not to be found in, the - Orthodox 
Hindu legend and; the insertion of which has given, the Birhor- 
adaptation a Dravidian touch is that -in which Eavana, on being 
hit by the charmed mustard-seeds thrown at him - by Sita, 
falls down dead, and his body bursts into flames and is reduced 
to ashes I but he instantly springs up alive from the embers. 

I do not know whether any similar incident occurs in any 
Dravidian or Kolarian folk-tale or legend. But this much is 
eeitnin that It has a Greek appearance about it. For, in Greek 
mythology an instance of revival into life by the same kind of 
miraculous ineans took place in the case of Phceoix which was 
a fabulous bird of great beauty and which, after an existence of 
flve or six hundred years in the wilderness, was said to have 
made its ow^n funeral pyre, set it aflame with the fanning of 
its wings, perished, and afterwards, sprung into new life and 
youth from its own ashes. 

Thus the preceding study of the Birhor version of the 
Hindu legend about Ravana^S: abduction of Sita, has shown to 
us how eieverly and skilfully the primitive Birhors have adopted 
an orthodox Hindu legend and assimilated it into the body of 
tlieir own tribal traditions -and beliefs.'. 


• Piii iry artide entitled*^ On ih& Stldrh or Rirdlis of Masfern Bengal 
ill tlie Jouriml of the Department of Letters of tlie' Calcutta UniYcrsifcy, Vol. XT 
(IS2T), pagellL Ako seethe article entitled Magic and Beligion 

paMialiod in Mm in iniia (Eaachi), VoL TI, nos. 2 and 3, pages 160*151. 


iri.“Notes on some Sontli Behari Clod- 
lings of fishery and hunting. 

By—Fr 0 f©ss 0 r Sairat Chm,dTm Ultraj B.B.S 
In a paper entitled fh Deiiks of- Jatkar in, tJi*j dutfid 
of Monghyr by Mr. K. P. Miira, Ma., , B.n,., wHe'h has been 
pnblisbed in the Joutnal ef Bihor mA Be$eaTck 

Sociiif^ Vdmne JT (1925)^ Part L tlie author 

has described the under mentioned godlingS; of fishery and 
hunting*, in whom the fishemen and the Sktkarm of the 
district of Monghyr in South Bihar helieye and to whom they 
pay. devoirs for success in fishing and hunting :~ 

SkiMri the godling who presides over the 

catching of fishes. The fishermen do puja to him. and make 
offering of ganja to his godlingship with awiew , to obtain from 
him the boon of a good catch of fishes. 

2. Kamalaji — is a goddessling who is believed to preside 
over the river Kamala and to control the catching of fishes. 

S, Sultan Khan — is another godling of fishery, who is 
adored by t!io Muhammadan Thikadars* Cocks and hens are 
sacrificed by them to this godling with a view to obtain from 
him the boon of a good haul of fishes* 

4. Gango — The goddessling Sango is believed to preside 
over the fishing of Hilsa fishes and to have her dwelling; place 
in the river Gango (Eiver Ganges). ' ' 

The following deities are believed to preside over 
hunting : — 

(1) Jmaf godling who- is worshipprf by the 

malahas or boatmen of Monghyr, . In this worship they 
themselves act as the priests. The worshipping of this gmiling 
is supposed to confer on the worshipper the boon of a good 
netting of water-fowls* 

(2) Gomim Biha — i» another godling who is believed to 
preside over the shooting of wild w’ater-fowli and by 
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woTshippiBg! wliom' ■ tlie worshippers hope ■ to ohteia: : ,.®iiooei» ^ 
in the shooting of these birds. 

(•3; Ckandm.aru~lB a goddessling who is believed to have 
her cl welling place in the river of that name^ and who is also 
believed to preside over the shooting of water-fowls. Pwja m 
also made to her for obtaining success in the shooting of these 
birds. 

Amar Singh, Sultan Khan and Dina Bhadri are stated bj 
the author to be deified heroes and Oossaia Baba and Shikari 
Baba are their surnames only. 

With respect to this statement I beg to state that it has 
been made without making sulScient enquiries, and they cannot 
be deified heroes, as I shall show presently. 

If we examine the histories of ancient races we will find that 
whenever any historical personage has been renowned for his 
proficiency in some occupation or profession he has been 
can )ni2ed as a hero or god and is sometimes worshipped. Take 
for instance, the case of Nimrod, the sou of Cush, He is 
stated to have built Babjion an I Nineveh. But his renown 
rested upon his great skill and prowess in hunting wild beasts 
for he is stated to have been a mighty hunter or Hunting 
Giant Before the LordP So great was his skill in hunting 
that even at the present day the word ^ Nimrod ^ is used in the 
English language as a synonym for a great hunter^ although he 
is not actually worshipped. 

Similarly, there are current among many races of people the 
traditions about culture-heroes ", or personages who founded 
cities, taught them the knowledge of agriculture and of 
metallurgy or who like Prometheus stole fire from heaven for 
the use of men or who like Cadmus, taught them the knowledge 
of the alphabet. These ^ culture-heroes ^ are worshipped by 
those races of people even at the present day. In India the 
canonization of dead men into gods is still going on among the 
lower tribes. Then again the rulers, who have been renowned 
for their heroism or good government, have been apotheosized 
by the Hindus into gods who are ^ actually worshipped even at 
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the presect day. Take foiv' iostanee, Simji, the recowfied 
founder of the Ma^ratha ' ooafederaey. His prowess' was so 
remarkable and he was such a good admiaistrator" that he has 
now been cpnonized into a god. In one of the bastions of the 
Fort at Jlalvan in the Eatnagiri district of the Bombay 
Presidency; there is a temple dedicated to Sivaji, in which 
an image of his is installed. This godling SIvaji is 
worshi|ped by the Ganda caste of fisherman. 

In a similar manner; Raja Mahipala (of the Pala Dynasty) 
of Dinajpoie; is worshipped by the people of Northern Bengal as 
he was a good and benevolent ruler. * 

Then again men of lesser renown have also been apotheosized 
into godlings, as will appear from the following inst ances ; — 

But within the last generation smaller men have attained 
even wider recognition. By the aid of railways and printing, 
the fame of a modern deity may travel a long way. Portraits 
of Yashvantor^Oy a subordinate revenue oflSeer in Khandesh, who 
ruined himself by promiscuous almsgiving, and sacrificed his 
official position to his reluctance to refuse the most impossible 
requests, are worshipped at the present day in thousands of 
devout households. Far down in the south of India, I have 
come across cheap lithographs of a nameless Bombay ascetic, the 
Swami of Akalkot in Sholapur, who died about twenty years 
ago. In life the Swami seems to have been an irritable saint, 
for he is said to have pelted with stones any ill-advised persons 
who asked questions about his name and antecedents. As he 
was reputed to be a Mutiny refugee, he may have had substantial 
reasons for guarding his incognita. He is now revered from the 
Deccan to Cape Comorin as Battatteija^ a sort of composite 
incarnation o£ Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, and has a temple and 
monastery of his own.^^ t 

» Vide my article entitled ** The milage Deities of Northern Bengal 
p ublished in tie Siniustlian Beview (printed from no. 48, Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta) for February 1922, pp. 160-53. 

t Vide Tiie Foopla of India, by Sir Herbert Bkley, s:.0. 1. B., 0.8.x,, second 
edition, Calcutta aud Simla. Thacker Spink and Co. London, W. Thacker and 
Co., 2 Creed La ne, C, 1915, pp. 
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ifom the study of tlio fofegoiDg'mstances i^b find tliat these 
goillingfl wliO are mvr 'worshipped as-,, deified heroes were actually 
human beings, who were renowned for their prowess, skill 
in administration and for the po'ssession of some sterling virtees 
of head andhoart. But M'r. K. P* Mitra has not collected any 
tviilence to show that Amar hingli, Sultan Klian and Bioa 
Bbadri were men, who were renowned for their skill in fishing and 
hunting and have therefore been deified. He should, therefore, 
now make enquiries and see. whether there are current in the 
district of Monghjr any legends about these godlings and god- 
desslings and which prove them to have been mighty Blshcrs and 
Hunters before the Lord/' . He should further enquire whether 
images or fetishes of these godlings are made and installed iti some 
shirne, where Puja is made to them, ^anja is offered and cocks 
and hens are sacrificed. Unless such evidence is forthcoming, 
we cannot accept his statement that they were deified heroes. 

On the contrary, if we examine the customs and practices 
connected with fishing which are current among savage races wa 
shall find that the godlmgs, who are believed by them to preside 
over fishing are invisible and meorporeai spirits which reside in 
certain images and that these images — the dwelling places of 
their fishing gods— are taken by them in their fishing canoes in 
order that they might obtain good haul of fishes. Take for 
instance, the fishing rites practised by the savages of the Torres 
Straits Islands In Torres Straits Islands, magico-religioos 
dances are held from time to time to promote the success of the 
fisheries, Wooien are forbidden to enter the tartle-iishing c moes 
and are excluded from the company of the fishermen. The eanoes 
are purified by the smoke of burning herbs, and the men are 
annointed with a,,mixture. of turtle-fat -'and charcoal. Bull- 
roarers are swung at the departure of the expedition 5 magical 
images are pvt on board and ihetr spirits are invited to join the 
crew^ 

^ The Sand-looh of JE'olMore* By C. S. Bnrne. Revised edition 1914, 
Bondon, published for tbie Mk-Iiore Society by Sidgwick and Jackson, 

Bimited. Itondon 1914. rp/904. See also by Dr. A« C. 

Haddon, London, Constable and Conjpany Limited, 1910, p. 19 . 
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again the Telega Vada fishermen of the east coast of 
of Southern India worship certain gods before they set out on 
their fishing expedition. The clay figures of these gods are 
deposited in miniature shrines made of earthen pots or of bricks 
and mortar, which are erected on the seashore. These images are 
no doubt fetish images of the animistic godlinga whom they 
worship. These are not certainly deified heroes — a figure wearing 
a hat and riding on a black horse is also worshipped by them 
before they start out on their fishing trips. This imageTs called 
the Bengali Babu and is supposed to confer on them the boon of 
a good haul of fishes and to make them immune from danger 
while out at sea. This also is certainly a fetish image and 
does not symbolize a deified hero. ^ 

For these reasons I am inclined to think that Amar Singh, 
and Sultan Khan and Dina Bhadri are the names of some 
invisible and incorporeal spirits, which are believed by the fisher- 
men, the fowlers of the Monghyr district in South Bihar to 
preside over fishing and ffwling and who, if propitiated, 
by them are believed to confer success in these occupations. 


• The Cutiom^^ of the World, VoU 468-6P, Ig Dr. A. C. Eaddon. 
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Transliteration of tlie Bevanagari 
Alphabet adopted in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
from. 1925. 
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